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MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS! 


Mr. Guapstone has collected into a single volume his financial 
speeches in 1853, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863, and added to them, 
in an appendix, his speech on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill in 1861, and his speech on the extension of the Income Tax 
to Charities, delivered during the last Session. There is no pre- 
face, and there are not more than half a dozen notes—none of 
them of any length or importance. The author has thought it 
unnecessary to deprecate criticism or to conciliate hostility. 
Strong in a well-founded confidence in his own great achieve- 
ments, he is content to be judged by his contemporaries and by 
posterity on his own statements, anticipations, and calculations, 
just as they were made; and he leaves it to the reader to qualify 
and correct them for himself by the teaching of a subsequent 
experience. He has no reason to shrink from the verdict of his 
contemporaries or of posterity: the present volume contains a 
durable monument of his renown. It is the history of a great 
financial revolution, which Sir Robert Peel had the honour of 
beginning, but which Mr. Gladstone has carried over difficulties 
innumerable to a grand and successful termination. We view 
its appearance as a proof that such is the opinion of its author. 
It would hardly have been published had he felt that any large 
portion of the field of finance remained unexplored, or that any 
serious difficulty remained to conquer. Not only is it the record 
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of the financial triumphs of a successful Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; it is also a splendid record of parliamentary eloquence. 
Never did Mr. Gladstone’s powers of luminous statement and 
convincing argument appear to so much advantage as in his 
financial speeches. It is curious that the most florid, the most 
excursive, the most declamatory, and the most impassioned 
speaker of the day never shines so much as when manipulating 
dry statements of figures; expounding the minute reductions 
and qualifications which are necessary in order to make a fair 
comparison between estimate, revenue, charge, and expenditure ; 
or narrating the dry details of a business of which the interests 
of the Excise or Customs revenue have compelled him to make 
himself master. 

The book is exceedingly difficult to review, because hardly 
any thing can be said of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals which he 
has not previously said of them himself. He has laid bare to us 
the processes of reasoning and investigation,—the first idea ma- 
turing gradually into the full-blown conviction. He has stated, 
analysed, refuted all the arguments against him. He has turned 
his proposals round on every side, and looked at them in every 
light, until the reader or listener—carried away by the mixture of 
so much subtlety and so much candour—surrenders his mind to 
the influence of a man who seems to have foreseen, anticipated, 
and surmounted more objections to his own plans than the most 
determined and ingenious antagonist would ever have thought it 
possible to suggest. In two of these speeches — the financial 
statement of 1853, and the speech on the extension of the In- 
come Tax to Charities—Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly put forth 
the whole powers of his mind, and exhausted the whole resources 
of his eloquence: in the first, to force an Income Tax on an 
unwilling House of Commons; in the second, to extort from 
an assembly which he well knew had already decided against 
him the tribute of an involuntary admiration, and of a con- 
viction which some of the most prejudiced of his hearers found 
it impossible to withhold. Every speech in this volume, how- 
ever, deserves study from those who wish to learn the art of 
addressing with success an assembly lke the House of Com- 
mons. We may read and admire the speeches of the great 
orators of the earlier part of the century; but the style and man- 
ner suited to the present day can no more be extracted from 
them than from the orations of Cicero. Mr. Gladstone’s treat- 
ment of every subject is essentially modern: it catches and pre- 
serves the tone of the days in which we live, and shows us at 
least one style which has been crowned with the most complete 
success. The advantage, however, after all, of possessing these 
monuments of splendid eloquence is not so great as it scems. 


—————————————— 
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We never heard of any body attempting to imitate Mr. Glad- 
stone; and such an effort would be very unlikely to be rewarded 
with success. He is above all things an exemplar vitiis imita- 
bile. Wis peculiarities in inferior hands would very easily dege- 
nerate into faults. The fall of Phaeton may be prognosticated 
for any one who with less delicate and practised hand should 
strive to drive the coursers of the sun. The wonderful command 
of language might easily degenerate into languid prolixity; the 
subtlety of thought into verbal quibbling ; the affluence of detail 
into minute and tedious disquisition. Mr. Gladstone deserves 
the highest credit for originality: his style, his point of view, 
his manner of treatment, are all his own. But unless a man can 
bring himself to the belief that he possesses the faculties which 
enable him to move at ease in so difficult an element, he will do 
wisely to select for himself some simpler but more attainable 
model for imitation. 

When Mr. Gladstone rose to propose the Budget of 1853, he 
was placed in a position of no small difficulty and anxiety. He 
had exactly four months before succeeded in demolishing Mr. 
Disraeli’s Budget by a most bitter and unsparing philippic, and 
in putting an end by that means to the administration of Lord 
Derby. From his political antagonists he had of course no 
mercy to expect when placed himself in a similar position. The 
battle of free trade had been finally fought and won in the 
general election of 1852; and the country looked forward, not 
unreasonably, to great financial reforms. The Coalition Govern- 
ment was in its earlier days of strength and union; and the 
shadow of the coming war with Russia scarcely yet darkened 
the horizon. There was nevertheless a tremendous difficulty to 
overcome. ‘The Income Tax expired in the course of that very 
year. It is difficult for us at the present time vividly to recall the 
degree of detestation in which that tax was then held. Men talked 
loudly of its total repeal, or at any rate of the necessity of taxing 
incomes at different rates, in proportion to the uncertainty or 
permanence of the ownership. There can be no doubt that had 
One or other of these opinions prevailed, such a resolution would 
have operated as a sentence of official insignificance, almost of 
nullity, on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This in his case 
would have been political extinction. Mr. Gladstone played his 

stake boldly, and won it easily against the most formidable diffi- 
culties. We do not notice those portions of his statements which 
are of merely transitory interest; but this memorable disquisition 
on the Income Tax, memorable not only for the mastery of the 
subject it displayed, but for its influence on the future destiny of 
our finances, is of no transitory importance. Mr. Gladstone began 
with great dexterity, avoiding the weak part of his subject, and 
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treating the Income Tax as a whole. Nay, he almost invested 
it with personality, pointing to it first as the potent ally by 
whose aid this country was carried through the yes French war 
with an excess of expenditure over income of 2,000,000/. only 
during the last nine years, instead of an excess of 15 400, OOO/. a 
year in the first six; an inestimable service, when we consider the 
terms on which money was then borrow ed, and the heavy depre- 
ciation of the paper currency. Not forgetting the useful part 
which an Income Tax might yet play in a future war, which was 
then much nearer at hand than either the orator or his hearers 
imagined, he reintroduced the Income Tax as the invaluable 
instrument of Sir Robert Peel in the tariff reforms which fol- 
lowed its imposition. Thus having associated with the idea of 
this hated tax the two agreeable notions of success in war, and 
relief from burdensome taxation, Mr. Gladstone addressed him- 
self in earnest to the difficulties attaching to a reconstruction, or, 
as he preferred to call it, a breaking up of the Income Tax. He 
had no difficulty in showing that the owners of property assessed 
under schedule A, inasmuch as they pay upon the gross income, 
are much more heavily taxed than persons like those employed in 
trades and professions, and assessed in schedule D, who pay upon 
the net income only. The proportion he showed to be as 9 to 7, 
and then asked triumphantly whether that was not a sufficient 
difference in taxation to compensate for the more precarious 
nature of the property. He exposed with great felicity the ab- 
surdity of the proposal, since revived by Mr. Hubbard, of classing 
incomes in averages, and proportioning the tax to their amount. 
‘The answer to this proposal is, that such an attempt to do justice 
would leave the grossest possible inequalities unredressed ; and, 

as it is by individuals, and not by classes, which are only g eeneral 
names for collections of individuals, that the tax is paid, the 
arrangement would prove utterly futile. ‘Will it be any consola- 
tion to the life of five years’ purchase, who is to be averaged at 
thirteen years, when he shall be called to pay much more than 
twice as much as he ought on the principles of the reformers of 
the tax to pay, to find that the life of twenty years’ purchase pays 
only one-half, or little more of what he should pay?” Then fol- 
lowed the argument drawn from the leniency of self-assessment, 
or, in plainer words, from the enormous frauds perpetrated in the 
return of mercantile and professional incomes, driven home by the 
celebrated instance of the owners of property destroyed in order 
to open Cannon Street. These persons returned their profits for 
the purpose of compensation at 48,159/., while they were paying 
Income Tax at the same time on profits which they returned at 
the modest sum of 9000/ As regards incomes under schedule 
C, Mr. Gladstone argued with great force that it would be a 
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breach of faith to look beyond the income, in other words, to 
make them pay more than schedule D, because the capitalised 
value of their income is greater. “If Parliament,” he said, 
“sets the example of establishing in time of war, when loans 
are constantly asked for, and when funds are low, the doctrine 
that you have nothing to do with capitalised income, and then 
in time of peace, when funds are high, sets up the opposite 
doctrine, you must prepare for a vital change in your relations 
with those who have hitherto trusted you.” After showing, 
by an analysis of different kinds of joint accounts, that the 
fund-holder is not generally the rich and indolent person he 
is supposed to be, and descanting on the difficulty of dealing 
with such persons as bishops, deans, curates, and auctioneers, 
when included under the same class, he pointed out with great 
force and felicity the impossibility of exempting any set of 
persons without raising an equally strong claim for exemption 
on behalf of those who stand next to them in what we may 
call the scale of hardship. if you exempt annuitants for years, 
you can hardly refuse the same privilege to annuitants for life, 
whose interest is less certain to the posssessor, and yet equally 
capable of being estimated in money. If you exempt one 
tenant for life, you can hardly refuse the claim of another; and 
thus the vortex of excmption gradually increasing, the whole 
settled property of the country would be ultimately drawn into 
it. Exemption would become the rule, and payment the ex- 
ception; and the tax would break down under the weight of its 
own injustice and absurdity. MRelinquish the tax if you will, 
but do not break it to pieces, nor believe that you can easily 
recall steps whose necessary effect must be to interest powerful 
classes in their continuance. Such was Mr. Gladstone’s cele- 
brated argument. How delicate and difficult he felt his position 
to be, we may judge from the care which he took to impress 
upon the House his opinion that the Income Tax is not well 
adapted for permanent revenue, and from the palliatives with 
which he was careful to accompany his proposal. He exempted 
insurances on life, within certain limits, from the incidence of 
the tax. He proposed, as an equivalent for any inequality which 
might still be thought to exist between schedule A and schedule 
D, a duty on successions to land. And he regulated the Income 
‘Tax prospectively, renewing it for two years at 7d. in the pound, 
for two years more at 6d. in the pound, and for three years more 
at Od. in the pound; demonstrating by elaborate calculation that 
at the end of the last period in 1860, on the falling in of the 
terminable annuities, the Income Tax which would then expire 
need not again be renewed. 


Never was success more complete. So entirely were the 
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House and the country carried away by this masterly argument, 
that Mr. Gladstone felt himself stong enough to extend the tax 
from incomes of 150/. to incomes of ‘1002. a year ; and, as a sort 
of equivalent for the surrender of our claim on her for the 
famine, in the shape of four millions and a half of Consolidated 
Annuities, to impose the Income Tax on Ireland. By thus res- 
cuing the Income Tax from what appeared inevitable destruc- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone rendered a most important service to the 
country. By the retention of the Income Tax he preserved an 
instrument of extraordinary power, by means of which he was 
able to remit the excise duty on soap, amounting in round 
numbers to 1,400,000/.; to reduce the duty on tea from 2s. 2d. 
to ls. 8d. a pound in 1853, and during this year to ls.; and to 
revice our tariff by the abolition of duties on manufactured 
articles and of unproductive duties, by substituting rated duties 
for duties ad valorem, and by lowering duties on articles of food 
the produce of foreign countries. In the next year, when the 
Russian war was upon us, we had the greatest reason to rejoice 
that he had saved to us the Income Tax complete and entire, 
had widened the basis on which it rests, and had enabled us 
to add a million to our revenue every time we add a penny to 
the tax. 

But while we render full justice to the magnitude of Mr. 
Gladstone’s exploit, we cannot give our unqualified assent to 
all the arguments he employed. Ten years, perhaps mainly 
owing to him, have wrought a great change in the opinion of 
mankind with regard to the Income Tax. It is no longer looked 

upon as a temporary expedient; its existence is required to 
satisfy the demand which has grown up in the public mind for 
something like a balance between direct and indirect taxation. 
Higher ground i is now taken for the Income Tax—and taken, as 
it appears to us, more successfully than the lower ground that it 
is a convenient inequality, an injustice which we cannot dispense 
with. The question has been raised as to the meaning of the 
rule which requires that all taxation should be equal; and it is 
denied that the Income Tax infringes this rule otherwise than 
every other species of taxation infringes it. If by equality of 
taxation it is meant that the sacrifice which every person is 
called upon by the State to make towards its support should be 
equal, no taxation would be possible, since not only the Income 
Tax, but every tax that is levied, must necessarily infringe the 
principle ; for the sacrifice is measured not by the amount of 
the tax, but by the ability of the person taxed to pay it. But if by 
equality i is meant arithmetical equality,—that the State, selecting 
a particular object of taxation, should take a certain aliquot part 
of it for itself, wherever it can find it,—then not only is the In- 
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come Tax equal, but it is the very type and ideal of an equal tax, 
being in fact the reduction into practice of the well-known dictum 
of Adam Smith on the subject. The difficulty is to fix the mind 
steadily on the idea of income, excluding alike the source from 
which it is derived, and the purposes for which it is destined; 
that is, to regard the tax as an Income Tax, which it is, and not 
as a property tax, which it is not, and never can become without 
ceasing to be an Income Tax. From this point of view the 
heavier payment which falls on Schedule A would not be re- 
garded as the correction of an inequality, but as constituting itself 
an inequality only to be tolerated on account of the immense ad- 
vantage of taking the tax at the source of income, in the hands 
of the tenant, instead of paying it over to the landlord in order 
that it may be again recovered from him. Neither can we admit 
the soundness of the exemption granted in favour of such portion 
of the income, not exceeding one-seventh, as may be devoted to 
life-insurance. It may have been necessary for prudential rea- 
sons to make this concession ; but the only principle on which it 
can be justified is the exemption of all savings which can be proved 
to have been made. And the concession of this principle in a single 
instance is fraught with all the danger of breaking down the tax 
by the extension of the exemption to similar cases, which Mr. 
Gladstone so felicitously exposed. Events have sufficiently dealt 
with the reasoning which sought to reconcile the country to the 
reimposition of the tax on the ground that it might be dispensed 
with at the end of seven years. What really happened, though 
exactly the reverse of Mr. Gladstone’s prognostication, would have 
furnished him (could he have foreseen it) with a much stronger 
argument. The first attempt at a seven years’ budget was not suc- 
cessful, and gives little encouragement for its repetition. While 
noting defects, we must not pass over the heavy miscalculations 
with regard to the succession duty, which instead of 2,000,000/. 
yields, we believe, not much more than halfa million a year. The 
subject was exceedingly complicated; and, had the mistake arisen 
in overlooking some of the numberless intricacies and perplexi- 
ties of our law of real property, there would have been little cause 
for complaint. But the failure of the measure arose entirely from 
the assumption of a transparently false analogy between real and 
personal property; that is, from omitting to observe that real 
property almost invariably passes to the eldest son, who pays 
only a duty of one per cent, while personal property is often 
divided among persons much less nearly related to the testator 
or intestate, and bound therefore to pay a much higher rate of 
duty. The best that can be said of it is, that the fault is amend- 
able, and that, according to Mr. Gladstone’s financial statement, 
on the strength of which the duty was imposed, the landed in- 
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terest is debtor to the public revenue to the amount of a million 
and a half per annum. 

We are now called upon to leap over the seven years covered 
by Mr. Gladstone’s prophecies, and to pass by his War Budget 
in 1854, and the attacks which he made on the financial state- 
ments of Sir George Lewis in the three succeeding years. He 
invites us to meet him again on his own financial ground in 1860. 
The time was again one of peculiar interest, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
position, if not so critical as in 1858, was one demanding the 
exercise of all his extraordinary powers. In 1860 the terminable 
annuities dropped, and the expenditure of the country was relieved 
by the annual amount of 2,146,000/.; 12,000,000/., the amount of 
duties on tea and sugar, lapsed at the same time. The Income 
Tax, according to the arrangement of 1853, also came to an end, 
involving a revenue between 9,000,000/. and 10,000,000/. AII this 
was foreseen ; but what was not foreseen was that we had entered 
into the commercial treaty with France, involving the remission 
of taxes amounting to 1,190,000/. There were two methods, as 
Mr. Gladstone explained, by which the ways and means could 
be made to balance the charge of the year 1860-61, estimated 
at 70,100,0007. The one was to retain the tea and sugar duties 
at their former amount, and to impose an Income Tax at the rate 
of 9d. in the pound; the other was to reduce the tea and sugar 
duties to their amount before the war, and to fill up the deficiency 
by the simple expedient of an Income Tax of 1s. in the pound. 
Both these very sensible and straightforward propositions, either of 
which, under the circumstances, appeared to ordinary minds not 
by any means to be despised, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
almost contemptuously rejected. The great, the cardinal, the 
critical year had arrived—the year destined to be ever memor- 
able in the annals of British finance—when the falling-in of the 
terminable annuities would give the opportunity for the last and 
most glorious exploits of financial reform. For seven years Mr. 
Gladstone had waited for that time; and now that it was come, 
and come also when he was restored to office, after a dreary 
interval of exclusion, was it to be tolerated that so mighty an 
event as the reduction of the interest on the debt by a sum of 
2,000,000/. per annum,—a thing that had never happened be- 
fore, and in all probability would never happen again,—should 
be allowed to pass by without some amelioration in our fiscal 
system corresponding to the amount of the direct relief? 

No doubt fortune dealt very hardly with Mr. Gladstone. 
He had to face an expenditure the amount of which it had 
not entered into his mind to conceive. The sense of insecurity 
produced by the threats following on the Orsini plot, the neces- 
sity of again revolutionising the structure of our whole navy, the 
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equally imperious demand for improved ordnance, and the un- 
seasonable quarrel with China, with the prospect of operations 
on a large scale, had fearfully increased the expenditure since 
the golden days which preceded the Crimean War; and in this 
vast gulf the long-looked-for reduction in the interest of the 
debt was so completely swallowed up that, even after this reduc- 
tion, there was, as we have shown, great difficulty in establishing 
an equilibrium. But Mr. Gladstone scorned to submit to ad- 
verse fate. He had marked out the year 1860 as a memorable 
epoch in British finance; and he determined to realise his pre- 
diction. ‘The reduction of the debt could in reason only furnish 
an occasion for the reform of the tariff under the condition that 
it presented us with a surplus revenue. But Mr. Gladstone 
determined to create a surplus, and to draw from his own mind 
the resources which adverse fortune had so perversely denied 
him. The French Treaty required, as we have said, the taking 
off of import duties to the amount of 1,190,000/. Mr, Glad- 
stone determined to make the revision of the tariff complete ; 
and so, in addition to the French Treaty, he further proposed to 
take off taxes to the amount of 982,000/. As if this was not 
sufficient, he further announced his intention of taking off the 
excise duty on paper, amounting to about one million more. 
The effect of these different operations, after allowance had been 
made for some new taxes which he imposed, and for compensa- 
tion for reduction of duties by increased consumption, he esti- 
mated would be a deficit of a little more than 2,000,000/. a year. 
To fill up this void he put an additional penny on the income 
tax, and shortened the credit given for the payments of the duty 
on malt and hops, so as to draw these payments back from the 
next into the then current financial year. The falling-in of the 
terminable annuities furnished the occasion and the pretext for 
these reductions. But as the money supplied by the falling-in 
of the annuities was needed for other purposes, their place was 
filled by an anticipation of next year’s revenue, and by a call on 
the never-failing resource of the Income Tax. 

With great admiration for the boundless fertility of resource 
displayed by Mr. Gladstone on this occasion, we cannot forbear 
expressing an apprehension that the result was scarcely worth 
the effort. Had he been content to wait patiently for a year or 
two, all that he wished to attain would, in the ordinary course of 
events, have fallen without effort into his grasp. But nature does 
not lavish all her gifts even on the most favoured of her children ; 
and the same ardour, energy, and courage which have made Mr. 
Gladstone what he is, prevent him from yielding to adverse cir- 
cumstances, or abiding that turn in the tide of affairs to watch and 
wait for which is the wisdom of ordinary minds. In this instance 
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at least mihi res non me rebus was his maxim. We do not dispute 

the excellence of the end he had in view. His arguments against 

the paper-duty were, as the arguments of much feebler men, when 

directed against any tax always are, unanswerable. The change 
| which he effected in the Customs has brought the reform com- 
menced by Sir Robert Peel to a complete and glorious consum- 
mation. The articles from which the revenue is derived are now 
only fifteen in number. Twenty-four are added for the purpose 
of preventing the evasion of these duties, and five to countervail 
equivalent duties of excise. Simplification has reached its utmost 
limits; and we may point to our tariff in its ultimate state as 
a striking example of sound scientific principles and strict logi- 
cal analysis successfully applied to the administration of public 
affairs. But we cannot nevertheless approve the means by 
which these excellent results were obtained. The affairs of a 
great country ought to be considered with a simplicity and dig- 
nity which shall make them perfectly intelligible to all. If the 
revenue is not sufficient for the wants of the year, we are old- 
fashioned enough to think there are but two courses legitimately 
open to a Chancellor of the Exchequer,—to diminish the charge, 
or, if that be found impossible, to increase the revenue. The con- 
trivance of drawing back a debt receivable next year into this, 
and taking credit for it as part of the ways and means, is only 
the art of postponing or disguising a deficit, and calling in chance 
to redress the evils of extravagance. 

The result in the instance now under consideration is well 
known. The House of Lords refused to pass the Bill abolishing 
the paper-duty, on the ground that the revenue was in no state 
to afford it. It was perhaps fortunate for Mr. Gladstone that 
the year turned out an exceptional one, and enabled him to 
say that his predictions were affected by circumstances which 
no human prudence could forecast. It was found necessary to 
increase the charge by about 3,000,000/. in the course of the 
Session, in order to meet the demands of the Chinese war. 
The hop-duty fell short by 300,000/., owing to an inclement 
season. ‘There was a deficiency on malt, from the same cause, of 
nearly 800,000/, And Mr. Gladstone’s able speech of 1861 is a 
long enumeration of the causes which occasioned failure in the 
revenue, and baffled the calculations of the year before. How 
eagerly every point in this direction was pressed may be gathered 

from the statement that, as the revenue of the country comes in 
at about the rate of 100,000/. a day, and as the year 1859-60 was 
| leap year, and the year 1860-61 began and ended with a Sunday, 
i and contained besides two Good Fridays, the year 1859-60 had 
three more days’ revenue to show than the year 1860-61. We 
confess that we read statements of this kind with some impa- 
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tience; evilis domus est ubi non et multa supersunt ; the vast 
revenues of England should be calculated with sufficient margin 
over the expenditure to render such refinements as these entirely 
superfluous. We do not wish to see matters pushed into such 
niceties. Each financial year should live at peace with all its 
brethren, and attempts should not be made to get up a sort of 
border warfare between them. 

We need not dilate on a subject so notorious and so fully 
canvassed as the question of privilege which arose between the 
Houses upon the refusal of the Lords to pass the Bull for the 
abolition of the paper-duty. We are among those who think that 
the attempt by the Lords to alter the balance of income and 
expenditure, by rejecting one of the principal remissions of the 
year, fully justified the Commons in protecting themselves by 
sending up their measures of finance in a single Bill. It is expe- 
dient that there should be a single responsibility in such cases, 
aud that the constitution under which we have so long lived and 
flourished should not be invaded with impunity by that which 
professes to be the more conservative branch of the legislature. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the subject, printed in this volume, 
appears to us unanswerable, and is a fine specimen of the vigour 
and acuteness with which he can argue and exhaust a legal sub- 
ject. In 1861 he was able to state that the estimated revenue 
for 1862, amounting to 71,823,000/., exceeded the estimate of 
expenditure, which was 69,900,0002., by 1,923,000/. Upon this 
statement the paper-duty was repealed; Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
was carried out; and the only relic of this memorable dispute 
is the practice, which will probably continue as long as the 
House of Commons itself, of putting all the financial measures 
of the year into the same Bill, instead of, as heretofore, tendering 
them for acceptance in the form of separate measures. 

There remains one other question connected with the Budget 
of 1861 on which we have as yet said nothing. To none of his 
long and brilliant services does Mr. Gladstone owe so much 
fame and so much popularity as to the treaty which has thrown 
open to us the trade of France, and bids fair, if the peace of 
Europe be preserved, to indemnify us for the losses we have 
sustained by the civil war in America. It was probably the 
only way by which the markets of France, closed to us by laws 
of almost incredible absurdity, could be thrown open to the 
world. We find in it not only a source of present profit, but a 
guarantee of future peace. Somewhat too much stress, perhaps, 
has been laid on the single article of French wine; seeing that 
the Treaty, or rather our extension of it, throws open to us 
other and more congenial markets in Spain and Portugal; and 
that French wines are not at present, whatever they may have 
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peen 200 years ago, or may become hereafter, adapted to the 
taste of the great majority of Englishmen. Mr. Gladstone says 
that no Free-trader objects to the Treaty, and that such objec- 
tions as are taken from this point of view are those of Protec- 
tionists in disguise. We will freely admit that the evil reputa- 
tion attaching to commercial treaties cannot with any fairness 
be attached to the recent Treaty with France. The ancient 
commercial treaties generally contain stipulations for a double 
monopoly, each contracting party requiring that his own com- 
modities should be admitted without competition, and agreeing, 
in consideration of this benefit, to show the like favour to the 
productions of the other contracting party. It may also well be 
that the advantages of our commercial Treaty with France far 
outweigh the evils of a deviation from sound principle, and that 
it would be mere pedantry to except to so great a benefit 
because it has not been conferred strictly in accordance with 
the principles of abstract science. Nevertheless, as the prece- 
dent has been extensively followed, it is well to point out that 
the assumptions on which the Treaty of Commerce is founded 
are subversive of those very principles on which the doctrines 
of free trade rest. The assumption implied in such a treaty 
of commerce is, that exports are a good to the country from 
which they proceed, and an evil to the country to which they 
are sent ; but that, as the advantage of exporting our produce to 
another country exceeds the disadvantage of importing the pro- 
duce of that other country into our own, we are willing to submit 
to receive their imports on condition that they will receive our 
exports. The whole doctrine is redolent of the balance of trade, 
and of the exploded fallacies of the mercantile system. The 
object of exportation is importation; and unless we can receive, 
in money or in goods, an adequate consideration for our exports, 
we had better desist from trade altogether. Till this truth 1s 
understood and adopted, nations may embrace the practice of 
free trade, but will scarcely comprehend its theory ; and we are 
greatly afraid that the true comprehension of that theory—so 
essential for the best interests of mankind—will be retarded or 
embarrassed by a solemn act performed by free-trading England, 
under the auspices of two such authorities as Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Cobden. 

The financial epic of which Mr. Gladstone was the Aineas, 
and Mr. Disraeli the Turnus, draws to a conclusion. The rash 
and daring measures of 1860, completed by the repeal of the 
paper-duty in 1861, found their full accomplishment in 1863, 
in a day of triumph which must have more than compensated 
for all the anxieties and all the censures of the preceding three 
years. In spite of a number of circumstances so adverse that 
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they might well have accounted for a very different conclusion ; 
in spite of the American war and the distress in Lancashire ; in 
spite of a succession of three inclement seasons; in spite of 
distress in Ireland, far greater than was apprehended until it 
was demonstrated by those agricultural statistics which a paltry 
jealousy denies to England; Mr. Gladstone was able to announce 
a surplus of income over expenditure of 3,741,000/., and thus to 
complete the symmetry of his great financial edifice. In accord- 
ance with the now tacitly, if not publicly, acknowledged position 
of the Income Tax as a permanent part of the public revenue of 
the country, he was enabled to mitigate the severity of his own 
measure of 1853, by deducting 60/. from all incomes under 2001. 
a year before they are assessed to the tax. He was enabled to 
lower the duty on tea to ls. in the pound, and to take off the 
tax of ld. on parcels of goods inwards, and the duty of 1s. 6d. 
on bills of lading outwards. These taxes were a reproach to Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial career ; and we look back with surprise to 
that portion of his speech in 1860 in which he first announced 
them. ‘They always appeared to us to be exactly the same in 
kind, though doubtless less burdensome in degree, as _ those 
transit duties which we found established in India; the abo- 
lition of which in 18388 was one of the earliest exploits of her 
present financial minister, Sir Charles Trevelyan. The vexation 
they occasioned was enormous; the revenue they yielded was 
small; and we rejoice most sincerely that Mr. Gladstone has 
been enabled to remove this blot from his escutcheon. The best 
excuse that can be made for them is that they were imposed in 
the crisis of 1860, when it was confessedly necessary to scrape 
together revenue from every source, in order to make the year 
that which circumstances never destined it to be—a year of 
extensive remission and sweeping tariff reform. 

Before we conclude this sketch of the career of the third 
great financial minister whom England has possessed since the 
accession of George III., we must touch on another subject, the 
controversy concerning which is not—like those on which we 
have already commented—concluded, but raged fiercely during 
last Session, and is likely to break out with even greater violence 
in the coming year. We refer, of course, to the extension of the 
Income Tax to charities. Charitable corporations, being im- 
mortal, could hardly without absurdity be subjected to the in- 
cidence of a succession tax; and yet it seemed hard that, in 
raising 15,000,000/. by direct taxation, we should spare those 
wealthy institutions which have so often in the history of the 
world been made by governments the objects of plunder, and 
might therefore not unreasonably pay something towards taxa- 
tion, as a sort of black mail—surrendering a part 1n order to 
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save the rest. The claim, however, of the charities is, to be 
exempt from direct taxation altogether ; to profit in common with 
the rest of the community by the vast simplifications and remis- 
sions which the imposition of direct taxation has enabled us to ob- 
tain ; and to extend—by means of fresh acquisitions, made either 
by gift or will from individuals, or by savings effected out of 
their own income—the property claiming this immunity to an 
amount to which no one can fix a limit. 

It would seem that in such a case all the argument must 
necessarily be on one side; and, hitherto at least, it has been so, 
The general principle of taxation is indisputable ; all property 
should contribute to the support of the State by whose agency it 
is protected ; and charitable property has less than any ‘other a 
right. to exemption from this duty, inasmuch as not only the pro- 
perty of the charities, but the charities themselves, only exist 
through the act of law and the intervention of Government. 
These principles are so perfectly manifest, so absolutely incontro- 
vertible, and the case of charities ranges itself so clearly within 
them, that it might seem to ordinary “minds that nothing more 
was to be said. But the man who should hold this opinion little 
knows what an unfair and overbearing opposition, what a depu- 
tation so numerous and so influential that it seemed collected 
more for the purpose of intimidation than argument, can wring 
from a mind like Mr. Gladstone’s, armed with every weapon of 
dialectical fence, bold, impetuous, ardent, impatient of contra- 
diction, and wound up to the highest state of tension by the 
conviction of a good cause. Stimulated by these feelings, well 
knowing his cause was lost, but determined not to yield without 
executing signal justice on his opponents, Mr. Gladstone de- 
livered, on the 4th of May last, a speech on the taxation of 
charities , which will probably form a memorable epoch in the 
history of eleemosynary corporations. Having no hope of carry- 
ing his measure during that Session, he trav elled far beyond the 
simple question of the Income Tax for charities, and adduced 
facts and arguments which will some day bear other fruits than 
the extension of the Income Tax. 

Regarded from this point of view, the merit of this great 
effort can hardly be surpassed. With a freedom and fierceness 
seldom heard from a man in high office in support of a financial 
proposition, Mr. Gladstone launched into the whole question. He 
showed how the word “ charity” is restricted so that it does not 
comprehend those annual subscriptions which are by far its best 
form; and how the word is strained so as to include gifts tend- 
ing directly to create poverty and to demoralise their recipients. 
Subscriptions pay Income Tax, while the rents of property held 
in mortmain and withdrawn from the salutary influence of opi- 
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nion pay nothing. He established, with a cogency which seems 
to admit of no contradiction, that every exemption from taxation 
is in reality a gift, A certain sum must be made up from among 
a certain number of contributors: if one of those contributors is 
excused payment, the burden must fall on the remainder, and 
the transaction is exactly equivalent to a present to him from 
the others of the extra amount which they are obliged to pay. 
The remission of a debt to a person able to pay it is in all re- 
spects the same as the gift of an equal sum of money. Armed 
with this potent weapon, Mr. Gladstone summoned the charities, 
one by one, to the bar of public opinion, and called upon them 
to show what they had done to deserve a grant out of the public 
taxation of the country. He inveighed with inimitable force and 
cloquence against the absurdity and inconsistency of examining 
every year, one by one, every article of expenditure, every grant 
made for any purpose—even grants secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated Fund—and giving 133,000/. a year in 
eross, without enquiry, for the assistance of a number of institu- 
tions varying in every possible way in their degrees of useful- 
ness, and the purity or corruptness of their administration. We 
cannot follow him through his withering exposure of Jarvis’s 
and Smith’s charity, of the abuses of Christ’s Hospital, and the 
plethoric state of some of those hospitals which are among the 
most useful of charitable institutions, but also among the most 
able to subsist without becoming a burden to the taxpayer. 
We have said that for Mr. Gladstone’s object—which was not 
so much to carry his financial measure at the moment, as to 
arouse public attention to a subject too long overlooked, and 
thickly overlaid with ignorance and prejudice—this treatment 
of the question was probably most judicious. Many of these 
institutions will hereafter find that they would have consulted 
their own interests better by yielding at once to the mode- 
rate and reasonable demand made upon them on behalf of 
the public, than by provoking Mr. Gladstone to a series of at- 
tacks such as the one of which we are speaking. They have 
succeeded in exempting themselves from Income Tax for cer- 
tainly one year, and probably for more; but they have roused 
the spirit of enquiry, which will never rest until it has thoroughly 
searched out these pleasant places of the earth, and brought to 
light many a job which now modestly nestles in congenial ob- 
scurity. 

Merely as a financial argument, Mr. Gladstone’s speech is 
open to the criticism ordinarily made upon it—that he under- 
takes a burden of proof which was not necessary for the support 
of his case. He could well afford to admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the money expended by charitable corporations was 
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upon the whole beneficially expended, and yet to deny that such 
beneficial expenditure afforded any ground for exemption, that 1s, 
for a grant in aid. The Income Tax is imposed upon income not 
because that income is misapplied, but because it is income, that 
is, the revenue of the nation, a part of which must be contributed 
to the support of the Government. The same principle which we 
indicated above—the restricting of our view to income only, and 
paying no attention, for the purposes of the tax, to the source from 
which it is derived, or the object to which it 1s applicd—seems to 
dispose in the only consistent manner of this question of chari- 
ties. We are not obliged to prove a man a villain in order to 
entitle ourselves to take for the public sevenpence out of every 
pound of his income; and we ought not to be required to show 
that a charity is mischievous or maladministered in order to make 
from it a similar demand for a similar purpose. We do not allow 
an individual to deduct from his income for the purposes of assess- 
ment his subscriptions for hospitals, churches, or schools. Why 
should we extend the exemption to institutions for these objects? 
The subscriptions to the Volunteers, to the Patriotic Fund, to life- 
boats, all go to perform duties which might be performed by the 
Government itself; yet the Government has no scruple in making 
money out of these well-meant efforts to assist it, and extracting 
a fresh revenue out of money paid for purposes in relief of the 
revenue already existing. Mr. Gladstone was much pressed with 
the argument that the effect of the Income Tax would be to reduce 
the number of patients in hospitals. He met this suggestion by 
what we believe to be a very well-founded doubt of its truth, by 
the assertion, which seems quite incontestable, that private libe- 
rality, if appealed to, would not fail to make good the deficiency, 
and that, if this were not so, it might be a proper case for a 
direct grant of public money. Would it not have been simpler to 
reply that, even if this should happen, it was only one of the 
inevitable evils which follow in the train of taxation? Is any 
man so simple as to suppose that the Income Tax can be col- 
lected from private persons without drying up the springs of use- 
ful charity, and cramping within narrow limits the circle of in- 
dividual benevolence? You cannot impoverish the giver without 
in some degree acting upon the resources of the recipient. We 
confront this evil boldly in the case of private incomes; and it is 
difficult to see why we should shrink from the consequence when 
we are dealing with the incomes of corporations. 

With these remarks we commend Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
speeches to the careful perusal of every man who wishes to under- 
stand the principles upon which public affairs are now conducted, 
and the calibre of the men by whom they are administered. If 
we have any criticism to make, it is on excess of argument, of 
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illustration, of detail, and of refinement. But passing over these 
minor defects, what a profound mastery of the whole region of 
finance, what a grasp of principle, what a command of facts, 
what a facility in manipulating figures, what eloquence, what 
energy, what humour, what sarcasm does this single volume 
exhibit! Short as it is, its contents are so important and so 
multifarious, that the greatest want we feel in reading it is that 
of an index to enable us to refer and collate. The career it 
describes is that of a man possessing vigour of character and 
intensity of will sufficient to control events, and mould the most 
adverse circumstances to his purpose. The end is always kept 
steadily in view. Whether riding on the wave of well-merited 
popularity in 1853, or struggling against not wholly-undeserved 
censure in 1860, the intrepid pilot steers boldly onward until, in 
1863, he moors his bark in the haven where he would be. What 
future triumphs are reserved for one who, not yet past the meri- 
dian of life, has reduced our revenue system to its present state 
of simplicity and perfection we cannot tell. We can only hope 
that the one great object in which Mr. Gladstone has been un- 
successful—the keeping down of our public expenditure within 
more moderate limits—may yet be granted to his efforts, and 
that there may be reserved for him the honour of devising and 
forcing on Parliament and the country some machinery by 
which provision may be made, on a scale worthy of the wealth 
and public spirit of the nation, for the appropriation of a con- 
siderable annual sum for the reduction of the National Debt. 
The perfection of our financial system is unhappily contem- 
poraneous with a change in the relations of Parliament to the 
executive government of evil augury for the future. Time was 
when the whole struggle of those who represent the crown was 
to extract as much money as possible from the House of Com- 
mons, while the House defended the pockets of its constituents 
against what it considered, and often very justly, the arts of cor- 
ruption and the means of extravagance. These parts are now 
exactly reversed. A large expenditure has become popular with 
the country and with its representatives. All idea of corruption 
or misappropriation being at an end, the House has become 
anxious to meet the wishes of the country, and the demands of 
a civilisation becoming daily more exigent and more fastidious. 
Symptoms have not been wanting that this easy temper of the 
House may be abused for the demands of local selfishness, or 
prostituted for the purposes of political corruption. The re- 
sponsibility for this increased expenditure rests lightly on the 
House of Commons; and those who most complain of our esti- 
mates confine themselves to general denunciations, and habi- 


tually absent themselves from those committees of supply by 
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which alone any thing material in the way of reduction can be 
effected. But the minister of finance is saddled with the full 
weight of responsibility ; and from him now comes the only 
practical check that still exists on public extravagance. The 
servant of the crown now defends the pockets of the people 
against the attacks of their representatives. So long as we » have 
Mr. Gladstone at the Exchequer, we have no doubt ane duty 
will be vigilantly and consci ientiously performed. But we can- 
not avoid the apprehension that a time may come when public 

men will grow weary of drawing down unpopularity y on them- 
selves, and on the gov a to which th Ley belong, by saving 
money which no one wants to save, and by preventing extrava- 
gance Which no one wants a prev ent. It 1s even possible that 
a Government may obtain a momentary power and popularity 
by a profuse and facile acquiescence in the demands that are 
made upon it, and that Parliament may incur permanent (lis- 
credit, and the country the risk of dangerous organic change, 
when the conviction is once established that the public purse 1s 
placed in the hands of unthrifty guardians. Against these dan- 
gcrous tendencies it seems to be Mr. Gladstone’s lot to struggle. 
T o one who has done so much scarcely any thing may seem im- 
possible; and we are not inclined to believe that, as a financier, 
it is his destiny to subside into commonplace inglorious ease, 
after a career of ten such years as are depicted in the volume 
before us. 
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Martrau law, in the sense of a law creating or sanctioning any 
general ees ‘tion over military persons other than that of the 
tribunals which have a common authority over all subjects of the 
realm, has been laid down to be a thing sonia in England. 
Amoug us the theory that “ because men are soldiers they cease 
to be ‘citizens, » that “an Englishman by ‘libae upon him the 
additional c! laracter of a soldier puts off my of the rights and 
duties of an Enguishm: an,” has never been an ny thing more than a 

‘strange mis on notion.” For all callin wrongs, whether 
committed by or against him, a soldier is hable to the same punish- 

nents, and may avail himself of the same remedies, as other men. 
The only ditic rence between him and them is, that he is subjected 
to an exceptional juris diekon if he is enilty of certain excep- 
tional offences. Stull, even in this respect, he 1s only on th 
same footing as a clergyman or a barrister, one of whom fans 
be tried by an ecclesiastical judge for a breach of the ecclesi- 
astical law, while the other may be cailed to account for pro- 
fessional shortcomings by the ‘Benchers of his Inn of Court t. 
indeed, in some ways, a court-martial occupies a lower position 
than either of these tribunals. They possess at least an autho- 
rity and a procedure of their own; they can claim a place in 
the past; they can = to historical antecedents. But a court- 
martial is the mere creature of the statute law, having only a 
precarious existence from year to year by the direct interv en- 
tion of Parhament. 

It is necessary to point this out, because there is a tend- 
ency sometimes observable to treat a court-martial as a thing 
apart, exempt from the ordinary action of public opinion,—a 
thine with which the Legislature has little more concern than 
with. the government of the royal household or the regulation 
of prece edenee at court. If the power of these military tribunals 
were as limited as their antiquity or their independence, this 
error w “ia be of little moment. But this is not the case. It 
is true, indeed, that when a subject enters into a new contract 
with the State, by becoming a soldier, he loses none of the 
rights of a citizen save those which he voluntarily surrenders 
in return for certain benefits. But the rights of which he thus 
divests himself by contract are neither few nor unimportant. 
They are thus summed up by the Legislature every year in the 
preamble to the Mutiny Act: “Whereas no Man can be pre- 
judged of Life or Limb, or subjected in Time of Peace to any kind 
of Punishment within this Realm, by Martial Law, or im any other 
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Manner than by Judgment of his Peers, and according to the 
known and established Laws of this Realm.’ And then, imme- 
diately after this solemn enumeration, comes the statement of 
the reason and nature of the distinction to be drawn between 
citizens and soldiers in respect of law and punishment. “ Yet, 

nevertheless, it is requisite for the retaining all the Forces in 
their Duty, that an exact Discipline be observed, and that Soldiers 

who shall mutiny or stir up Sedition, or shall desert Her Ma- 


jesty’s Service, or be guilty of Crimes and Offences to the Pre- 


judice of good Order and Military Discipline, be brought to a 
more exemplary and speedy Punishment than the usual forms 
of the Law will allow.” 

Thus the maintenance of the discipline necessary for the 
efficiency of the army is held to require three things — new 
crimes, new punishments, and new tribunals. Desertion, which 
apart from the Mutiny Act would only be a breach of contract, 
becomes a capital offence. Striking a superior, which in a 
civilian is only an ordinary assault to be visited by a trifling 
fine, takes its place in the military code on a level with wilful 
murder. And the delays of ordinary justice are provided against 
by the establishment of a court, the action of which is presumed 
to be “speedy,” because the judges are chosen from the army 
itself, and are therefore always at hand; and “ exemplary,” be- 
cause the trial is held in the very presence of the prisoner’s 
comrades, and before a tribunal composed of his and their im- 
mediate superiors. Accordingly, by the joint operation of the 
Mutiny Act and the “ Articles’ which it empowers the Crown 
to make for the better government of the army, courts-martial 
are invested with a statutory jurisdiction over all military per- 
sons. In respect of offences against military law, this jurisdic- 
tion is exclusive ; in respect of those offences against the civil 
law which are included under the Mutiny Act, it is concurrent 
with that of the ordinary criminal courts. This concurrent juris- 
diction, however, is at the same time a strictly subordinate one, 
as the Mutiny Act provides that any officer or soldicr may be 
proceeded against by the ordinary course of law when accused 
of felony or misdemeanour; and any commanding officer who 
refuses to deliver over the accused to the civil magistrate is, On 
conviction before a civil court, ipso facto, cashicred. Still, even 
with this proviso, both the ‘sphere and the powers of courts- 
martial are very large. They can award the punishment of 
death for twenty-two - offences , whether committed by officers or 
soldiers. For forty others an officer condemned by them must 
of necessity be cashiered; for twenty-two more he is liable to 
be cashiered. And, besides this long list of specified crimes, there 
are two clauses in the Articles of War which give to courts-mar- 
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tial a jurisdiction with regard to almost every offence of which a 
military person can be guilty ; one which assigns the punishment 
of cashiering to ‘‘any Officer who shall behave in a scandalous 
Manner, unbecoming the Character of an Officer and a Gentle- 
man;” and another which provides that “all Crimes not capital, 
and all Acts, Conduct, Disorders, and Neglects, to the prejudice 
of good Order and Military Discipline,’ though not specified in 
the Articles of War, “shall be taken cognisance of by Courts- 
martial.” 

The Crown is empowered by the Mutiny Act to grant com- 
missions under the sign-manual for holding courts-martial 
within the United Kingdom, and also to issue warrants under 
the sign-manual to the Chief Governor of Ireland, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, or the commander-in-chief of any body 
of troops either at home or abroad, authorisng them to con- 
vene courts-martial themselves, and to delegate this power to 
any field-officer under their respective commands. ‘The usual 
practice is for the Crown to issue such warrants annually to 
all officers in command abroad, and to all general officers com- 
manding districts, garrisons, or divisions at home, empowering 
them to convene general, district, or garrison courts-martial as 
eccasion may require. The distinction between these warrants 
usually is, that in the case of officers commanding abroad the 
permission to delegate this power to their subordinates extends 
to all these descriptions of court-martial, while in the case of 
officers commanding at home it is limited to district and garrison 
courts. A regimental court-martial may always be held on the 
appointment of the commanding officer, without any other au- 
thority. 

The several kinds of court-martial are distinguished partly 
by the persons subject to their jurisdiction, partly by the offences 
which can be tried before them, and partly by the kind and de- 
gree of punishment which they can inflict. A general court- 
martial 1s competent to try all persons subject to the Mutiny 
Act for any offence against that Act or the Articles of War, 
and to pass sentence of death or penal servitude. A district or 
garrison court-martial is not competent to try any commissioned 
officer, or any offence punishable with death, except desertion, 
or to pass any sentence beyond imprisonment. <A regimental 
court-martial is only competent to try soldiers for certain speci- 
fied offences, and to pass sentence of imprisonment for not more 
than forty-two days. A general court-martial must ordinarily 
consist of not less than thirteen officers, a district or garrison 
one of not less than seven officers, and a regimental one of not 
less than five officers. 


Upon two of these kinds of court-martial we do not propose 
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to touch any further. No dissatisfaction is felt, so far as we know, 
with regard to regimental or district courts-martial; and they 
are probably fitted fairly enough to administer justice in the 
matters which fall under their cognisance. It is against general 
courts-martial that the charges of denial or failure ‘of justice are 
commonly brought, and it is with them alone that we intend to 
deal. It'is therefore to be understood that in the remainder of 
this Article we shall, for convenience-sake, use the term court- 
martial as equiv alent to general court-martial. 

When an officer or soldier is charged with a military offence, 
he is placed under arrest or mm confit 1ement; and the command- 
ing oilicer has then to determine whether the nature of the 
charge and the evidence alleged in its support are sufficient to 
justify him im applying to the proper officer to convene a court- 
martial. The charges are framed by the commanding officer. 
If the court is to be held at home, they are submitted to the 
J udge-Advocate-General ; in other cases, the responsibility of pro- 
ceeding upon them rests with the convening officer. The order 
convoking the court either fixes the time and place of meeting, 
names the president, and details the number and rank of the 
other members, who are to be furnished by the different districts, 
brigades, corps, or garrisons, according to the general tour of 
duty, or else leaves these points to be determined by the officer 
in command at the station where the court is held. The presi- 
dent must not be under the rank of a field-ofticer. The other 
officers composing the court must all be of equal or superior 
rank to the prisoner. The court is attended by an officia- 
ting judge-advocate, who is appointed in trials at home by the 
Judge-Advocate-General, cither generally or specially for the par- 
ticular court-martial, and in trials abroad by the convening officer. 
He is forbidden to act as prosecutor, or to appear as witness for 
the prosecution. Upon this officer devolves the duty of sum- 
moning the witnesses, registering all the proceedings and acts of 
the court, and taking down all the evidence in writing. He ad- 
vises the court on all points of law; and both the prosecution and 
the prisoner have a right to ask his opinion on any legal question 
which may arise during the proceedings. He is bound, in the 
event of the court disregarding his suggestions, to transmit a 
statement of the circumstances which he thinks material, together 
with the record of the proceedings, to the Judge-Advocate- Gene- 
ral at home, or the confirming officer abroad. Since the begin- 
ning of this century, the officiating judge-advocate has alw ays 
been a military officer, though before that time civilians were 
sometimes appointed. The prosecution is always held to be at 
the suit of the Crown; and the actual prosecutor is either the 
prisoner’s commanding officer, a stafi-oflicer specially appointed. 
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for the purpose, or the person who prefers the charge, provided 
he be subject to military law. Only the prosecutor and the 
prisoner are allowed to address the court, or to put questions to 
the witnesses, though by custom the prisoner is permitted to 
have the assistance of a friend or of a professional adviser during 
the trial. 

Having thus sketched the constitution of the court, we will 
next describe its procedure. 

Upon the assembling of the court, the warrant or order by 
which it is constituted, the warrants appointing the president 
and officiating judge-advocate, and the charge upon which the 
prisoner is to be tried, are first read. ‘The names of the officers 
composing the court are next read over im the hearing of the 
prisoner; aud he has a right, upon cause assigned, to challenge 
auy of them. If he object to the president, the challenge must 
be referred to the authority which appointed him, unless the 
challenge be disallowed by two-thirds of the other members. 
The validity of an objection to any other officer is decided upon 
by the court. An oath is then taxen by the members that they 
will “ duly administer justice,” according to the Articles of War 
and the Mutiny Act, “ without partiality, favour, or affection ; 
and if any doubt shall arise, which is not explained by the said 
Articles or Act, then, according to your conscience, the best of 
your understanding, and the custom of war in the like cases.” 
Atter this the charges are again read, and the prisoner is ar- 
raigned. He may either plead ‘ Guilty” or “Not guilty ;” or 
he may plead in bar of trial, either by objecting to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court or by alleging special reasons why the pro- 
ceedings should not go on. Evidence must be received, if of- 
fered, in support of a plea in bar; and, if it is accepted as valid, 
the court must adjourn and report its finding to the convening 
officer. Ifa prisoner pleads guilty, the court still go on hearing 
the evidence, and the prisoner may cross-examine,—the abject of 
this singular departure from ordinary criminal procedure being 
apparently to enable the court to determine what punishment 
shall be inflicted. When the pleas are disposed of, the prosecutor 
opens the case by a written address, and then calls his witnesses. 
It he is himself a witness, he is sworn and examined immediately 
after addressing the court. The prisoner may cross-examine 
each witness either at the end of the examination in chief, or after 
the case for the prosecution is closed, or, by the leave of the 
court, at any intermediate time; and the court, or any member 
of it, can put questions to the witnesses at all stages of the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The prisoner may address the court either at the 
opening of his defence, or after he has examined his witnesses, 
or at both times. The prosecutor cross-examines each witness 
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after the examination in chief. Throughout the trial every ques- 
tion is first written down, and then handed to the president ; if 
approved by him, it is entered in the proceedings by the judge- 
advocate, then read aloud, and, if no objection is made to it by 
the opposite party or the court, finally put to the witness. If 
the prisoner has adduced ev idence, the prosecutor is entitled to 

areply; and if the evidence inv olves any new matter, or affects 
the credi bility of the proseccutor’s witnesses, he has the right to 
call witnesses to rebut the defence on these points, and the pri- 
soner may cross-examine them. ‘The prisoner then addresses 
the court in rejoinder, and, if he chooses, produces further evi- 
dence to reéstablish the credibility of his witnesses where it has 
been impugned by the reply. 

As soon as the ease on each side is over, the court is closed 
for dehberation upon the finding. The president puts the ques- 
tion to each member, beginning with the junior officer; and the 
finding is determined by a majority of votes. If it is “ guilty,” 
the court reopens to receive evidence of previous convictions 
and as to the general character of the accused. Witnesses on 
these pots may be cross-examined by the prisoner; and he may 
rebut their testimony by witnesses of his own. The court then 
again closes to deliberate upon the sentence ; and upon this ques- 
tion the votes of all the members present must be taken, even of 
those who have previously voted for acquittal. There must be 
an absolute majority in favour ef the particular punishment 
awarded. For a sentence of death there must be a concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. The court may add any 
remarks upon the conduct of the prisoner, the prosecutor, or the 
witnesses, and upon any thing which has been brought out in 
the course of the proceedings; and the finding and sentence, 
together with the proceedings, are then forw arded to the proper 
authority. Within the United Kingdom this is the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General, whose duty it is to lay them before the Crown. 
Oilicers commanding abroad, who are authorised under the sign- 
manual to convene courts- martial, are also empowered to con- 
firm their proceedings; but in the case of a commissioned ofiicer 
being sentenced to suffer death or penal servitude, or to be 
cashiered, dismissed, or discharged, the matter must be referred 
to the Judge-Advocate-General, or, in India or China,! to the 

Hi gencral commanding-in- chief in that country. No sentence of 
a death can be carried into effect in any colony without the appro- 
a | val of the civil governor. Both the finding and the sentence 
may be sent back once for revision by the court; but it is 


‘ This power was for the first time inserted in the warrant issued to the 
officer commanding in chief in China in the year 1858, See Simmons on Courts- 
Martial, p, 269. 
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optional with the court itself whether it will act on this sugges- 
tion. The decision of the Crown or of the confirming officer is 
forwarded to the officer by whom the court-martial was con- 
vened, and by him communicated to the prisoner’s commanding 
ofiicer. 

On turning from the bare statement of what a court-martial 
is to an examination of the actual working of the system, the 
first thing which strikes us 1s, how little justification is afforded, 
either by the constitution or by the procedure of the court, for 
one kind of attack to which it is often exposed. In the eyes of 
some persons a court-martial is only a piece of organised injus- 
tice,—a nominal trial, in which the object of the judges is some- 
times to shield a guilty man, and sometimes to crush an obnoxi- 
ous man, but always to do one or the other. On whichever side 
popular sympathy has declared itself, whether for the prisoner or 
against him, it is apt to be at once assumed that the court, or 
more vagucly the authorities, will be on the opposite side. ‘To 
get off the accused or to get rid of him are the only alternatives 
which they are supposed capable of presenting to themselves. 
And it must be admitted that this view receives some counte- 
nance from the arguments by which it is often met. <A military 
trial, it is said, must not be judged by the standards applicable 
to other trials. An ordinary court has only to get at the real 
facts of the case, to decide the simple question of guilt or inno- 
cence: a court-martial has something more than this to care 
for. Its primary object is the interest of the service; and the 
first requisite for the interest of the service is the maintenance 
of military discipline. So far as truth and justice are attainable, 
consistently with this end, it is the duty of the court to keep 
them steadily in view; but above all things the judges must re- 
member that they are soldiers. Now, whatever else may be 
said in defence of such a theory as this, it can derive no support 
from received military jurisprudence. There is nothing to favour 
it in the Mutiny Act or in the Articles of War. The only 
reason there alleged for creating so exceptional a jurisdiction 
at all is the necessity of bringing offenders to “exemplary and 
speedy punishment.” All the safeguards with which ordinary 
criminal justice surrounds an accused person exist, almost in the 
same form, in a trial before a court-martial. The prisoner must 
be made acquainted with the charges a reasonable time before- 
hand ; it is customary to furnish him with a list of the witnesses 
for the prosecution; he has the right of challenging every mem- 
ber of the court; he may take advantage of various technical ob- 
Jections to being tried at all; and in the conduct of his defence 
he is generally allowed even greater liberty than he would be ina 
civil court. ‘lhe judges are specially sworn to administer justice ; 
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and both they and the judge-advocate are bound to “take care 
| that th e pris oner shall not suffer from a want of knowledge of 
i the x, or from a deficiency of experience, or of ability to clicit 
from w itnesses, cr to dev elope by the testimony which in the 
i course of the trial may present itself, a full statement of the 
facts of the case as bearing on the defence. Justice is the object 
for which the court is convened and the judge-advocate ap- 
pointed; to this aim all their enquiries and ¢ attention ought to be 
directed : and if, in the prosecution of the design, the prisoner 
should be bene fited, the efiorts of the court or of the ee 
advocate will have been satisfactorily and legitimately exerted.’ 

So far, therefore, as regards the theory of courts-martial, 
there is no reason why they should be judged by any other 
standard than that which we apply to civil tribunals. Both alike 
are courts of criminal justice, established for the discovery of the 
truth about that class of facts which involves the guilt or inno- 
cence of accused persons. If the existing form of military 
trials 1s to be defended, it can only be by showing that it is not 
in its own nature unfitted for the adequate discharge of this 
function. 

Now courts-martial, as et present constituted, are simply 
tribunals administering a technical system without the profes- 
sional knowledge which is required to administer it satisfactorily. 
The Act of Parliament by which they are created provides them 
with no rules of evidence proper to themselves, and with no 
exemption from the consequent necessity of conforming to those 
laid dow n by the common law of England. The chapters on 
evidence, which form a part of ev ery tr catise on military law, are 
simply an abridgment of the recognised legal text- books on the 
subject. The obj ections made, either by the prosecutor or the 
prisoner, to the questions which are put to a witness, or the evi- 
dence it is proposed to receive, are exactly those which are raised 
every day in the ordinary courts of justice. The difference is 
that, in the one case they are submitted to judges qualified by 
training and experience to give a satisfactory decision upon their 
validity, and in the other to judges who have no special know- 
ledge to assist them, and who must therefore base their conclu- 
sion either upon uninstructed common sense—in which case their 
tendency will be to admit all the evidence offered—or upon the 
degree of plausibility which seems to attach to the particular ob- 
jection—in which case they will be likely to admit what they 
have already rejected, or to reject what they have already ad- 
mitted. 

But it is sometimes said, Why should they not trust to un- 
i instructed common sense ? This freedom from technical restric- 
: > Simmons on Courts-Martial, p. 179. 
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tions, this inability to be bound by mere legal niceties, which 
is urged as an objection to the present system, is really its 
ereatest recommendation. After all, what 1s the enquiry into 
the truth of a disputed fact but an exercise of plam common | 
sense? Why should the process be delayed and embarrassed, 
if not altogether defeated, by the intrusion of artificial restric- 
tions ? 

This argument is prompted by an entire misconception of 
the nature and object of rules of evidence. They are simply 
rules for the discovery of truth under certain conditions. ‘The 
investigation of a natural law and the trial of an accused person 
for murder are equally instances of the inductive process; but 
there is this difference between them: that the scientific investi- 
gation is concerned with the discovery of facts for their own sake, 
while the criminal trial is concerned with the discovery of facts 
simply as involving the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. The 
one process may be indefinitely prolonged. Successive enquirers, 
or even successive generations of enquirers, may contribute their 
share to the result; and while the truth is still uncertain, we 
have only to hold our judgment in suspense. The other process 
cannot be carried on in this way. It deals with a question which 
must be settled on the evidence obtainable at the time. If, m 
order to arrive at an absolutely certain answer to it, the trial of 
& prisoner were to be indefinitely postponed or prolonged, the at- 
tempt would defeat itself, and the attainment of practical justice 
would be sacrificed to the pursuit of ideal justice. 

‘The object, therefore, of rules of evidence is to apply the 
general laws of scientific investigation under the ordinary condi- 
tions of a trial in a court of justice. In this instance the truth 
has to be extracted by men gifted with only ordinary powers of 
attention and discrimination from the materials actually sub- 
mitted to them. If none of these limitations existed,—if every 
trial might, without inconvenience, be extended over months or 
years ; if the mind of the hearer could take in any amount of evi- 
dence, and he could construct for himself, and with reference only 
to the particular case, a test by which to determine to how much 
of what he had heard he should attach any weight, and how much 
he should put aside altogether,—then it might be wise to lay 
down no restrictions as to the conduct of the investigation, and 
to admit every kind of testimony which could by possibility 
supply materials for a verdict. Under these circumstances there 
could hardly be such a thing as irrelevant evidence. Whether A 
did or did not commit a eiven crime is usually a matter to be 
determined by the degree of credibility we attach to certain 
witnesses; and every thing which can throw any light upon their 
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character has a bearing more or less direct upon the point at 
issue. But the kind of investigation which this view of the 
subject implies is, in human affairs , simply unattainable. If we 

were thus to sct no limit to the evidence to be received, we 
should in fact be carrying on a dozen trials instead of one ; and 
in each of them we should have to determine not merely the 
simple question, Did A do this? but the far more difficult one, 
Are the witnesses for or against him most likely, judging from 
all we have heard of their past lives and characters, to be ‘telling 
the truth? 

If, therefore, it is true that, so long as a legal investigation 
has to be conducted by men, the first requisite ‘to its successful 
prosecution is the proper limitation of the area over which it 
is to extend, no argument against applying the rules we have 
been sp eaking of can be drawn from the fact that the immediate 
object of most of them is the exclusion of particular kinds of 
evidence. It may indeed sometimes seem as though their effect 
were to shut out useful helps towards a right conclusion ; and 
jurymen no doubt have often thought that the very considera- 
tions which the judge has directed them to dismiss altogether 
from their minds, when deliberating upon their verdict, are just 
those which they would like to go into more minutely, and 
which, if they could only be quite satisfied about them, would 
clear up all their difficulties. If they made the experiment, 
they would soon find out their mistake. They would find that 
the judge, who has seemed to be standing between them and 
the truth, has really been protecting them from multiform 
chances of error; and that the rules which they have decried as 
mere arbitrary technicalities are really based on the recognition 
of the necessary conditions of every human enquiry. 

Two things, then, seem clear :—first, that rules of evidence 
are simply necessary instruments for the attainment of truth ; 
and next, that by the present system of courts-martial they are 
entrusted to hands which are quite incompetent to use them. 
Perhaps these two considerations might of themselves be good 
reason for a change ; but the practical evils of the present system 
afford an argument. more generally convincing than any which 
can be derived from purely theoretical imperfections. 

| The ultimate purpose for which all courts of law exist is the 
\ dispensing of justice. As they are human, it is of course im- 
possible that they should always succeed in doing this ; but every 
failure is, so far, a failure to answer the very end of their institu- 
tion. It does not follow that this is, in all cases, a discredit to 
| the tribunal concerned. It may arise from circumstances which 
have their origin outside the court itself, or from the exceptional 
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operation of a rule which is generally beneficial. But if the mis- 
carriage of justice can in any respect be traced to the constitution 
or procedure of the court, then of necessity that constitution or 
that procedure stands condemned. We have seen that the actual 
conduct of a trial by court-martial, however cumbrous may be 
the formality of some of its details, is, in all its main principles, 
identical with that of any other criminal trial; and it will not, 
therefore, be necessary to say any thing further upon this part 
of the subject. But when we turn to the constitution and func- 
tions of the military courts, it must strike every one that if a 
tribunal so composed, and invested with such anomalous offices, 
can be safely entrusted to administer the law, our whole system 
of civil judicature is a mistake. 

Let us take the ordinary case of a prisoner tried at the 
assizes. There is no admixture of the functions of judge and 
jury. The jury are allowed to keep their attention wholly 
fixed upon the facts as they are laid before them. Even im this 
they are aided. They have the whole mass of evidence for and 
against the prisoner carefully analysed and arranged for them, 
so as to show the exact bearing of every part upon the question ; 
and this is done by a judge whose whole professional life was a 
preparation for his office, and who is constantly employed in 
its discharge. Upon him devolves the decision of all the ques- 
tions which may arise as to the admissibility of this or that piece 
of evidence; and his sense of responsibility in this respect is 
quickened and sustained by the knowledge that his decisions are 
uttered before a trained bar accustomed to discuss and criticise 
them. If he feels a doubt upon any point, he is usually able to 
consult another judge who is sitting in an adjoining court; and 
in all cases he can reserve the question for the consideration of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, where it will be submitted to 
the Justices of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas and the 
Barons of the Exchequer. Even if the offence be one which 
falls within the jurisdiction of the quarter sessions, though the 
magistrates are not lawyers, yet the chairman of the bench has 
at least all that part of a judge’s training which comes from ex- 
perience and practice; and there are the same opportunities of 
submitting his decisions to higher authority. 

Let us now turn to trial by court-martial. The officers who 
compose the court are at once judges and jurymen. In the 
one capacity they have no knowledge; in the other they have no 
assistance. They have to give decisions upon all kinds of tech- 
nical difficulties raised in name by the prisoner or the prosecutor, 
but in fact by the counsel sitting at his side. They have the 
advice, it is true, of the officiating judge-advocate; but he is a 
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soldier like themselves, possessing, it may be, no greater legal 
knowledge, and having ouly this advantage over them, that he is 
not responsible for his —_ ion. It is an opinion, and no thing 
more. ‘The members of the court have to decide by the hght of 
their own understanding, and at their individual risk. Embar- 
rassed by the results of their oo incompetence, they proceed 
to discharge the functions of a jut ry. They have to disentangle 
the conflicting details of a mass ‘a evidence, half of which 
possibly has been wrongly received, and is wholly irrelevant to 
the issue, while the other half perhaps 1s hardly intelligible for 
want of some link in the chain, which has been wrongly re- 
ace They come to this ta sk with the declamation or the 
sophistries of the 0} ne counsel fresh in their ears,—for it 1s 
ie: the eee cice, and not his arguments, that a court- 
martial is afraid ns —aund they have no summing-up to guide 
them, no wade to point out to them t he facts which are really 
in di spute, the nature and amount of the evidence which has been 
adduced on each sid e, or the exact proportions of the issue upon 
which they are to decide. To argue that there is no danger of 
justice miscarrying where the conditions of the quest after it are 
such as these, would be to claim for courts-martial either the 
privilege of inspired knowledge or the safeguard of miraculous 
guidance. 

But it may be objected that one important fact has been 
omitted; that, granting the chances of failure to be thus nume- 
rous, the danger is p actically averted by the reference of the pro- 
ceedings to the J udge-Advocate-General; that he, at any rate, 
being a lawyer, will detect any material error ; that upon his 
advice, the finding can, if necessary, be reversed, or the sentence 
remitted; and that, though this arrangement may be a clumsy 
one, it at all events secures to the prisoner the substantial benefit 
cf a fair trial. 

To allege this objection is to assume that that is a fair trial 
for the prisoner which takes place without publicity, without any 
oral examination of witnesses, without any opportunity for the 
judge to put any questions for himself, But passing by this, and 
passing by also the obvious argument that, if the J udge-Adv ocate- 
General’s office is to be the real seat of military justice, the pro- 
ceedings may as well begin there as end there, this line of defence 
only embraces half the charge. The escape ‘of an innocent man 
is not the only, though it may be the most important, test of 
the right administration of | justice. The condemnation of a guilty 
man has to be secured also; and for this the reference to the 
Judge-Advocate-General affords us no guarantee. The conviction 


is quashed if there has been any important technical error in the 
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trial ; and then, if the conviction was wrong on the merits, the final 
wowalt | is satisfactory. But supposing the conviction to be right 
on the merits, what is the consequence? ‘The prisoner stands 
acquitted, not because he 1s mmnocent, not because the evidence 
of his euilt was incomplete, but because his judges in condemning 
him have vitiated Show own act by their own blunders. In all 
eases where the court is wrong In its law and right in its facts, 
the intervention of the Judge -Ad vocate-General may secure 

justice from violation; but it can only do so at the expense 
of truth. 

The imminent danger of a failure of justice is not, however, 
the only evil of the present §) system of courts-martial. The en- 
tire uw) certainty which exists whether the finding on any given 
trial will be 3 right or wrong, combined with the absolute cer- 
tainty th at, with the present constitution of the court, the whole 
W eight of probability is necessarily against its being right, has 
civen birth to a complete want of confidence _ the result, A 
trial in an ordinary civil court usually settles the disputed ques- 
tion in the public mind, If the evidence is very conflicting, and 
the jury have had to elect which side they should believe, there 
may be people who think their decision wrong; but still, i in all 
ordinary cases, the verdict is accepted by the public as the best 

attainable conclusion upon the facts. But no such general ac- 
ceptance follows upon the sentence of a court- martial. Those 
who take interest enough in the subject to read the report of the 
proceedings weigh the evidence, after a fashion, for themselves ; 
but they do this instead of accepting the verdict, rather than as a 
preliminary to approving it. It is hardly too much to say that in 
general society the position of an officer is unaffected by the result 
of his trial, Public opinion condemns or acquits him in a cer~ 
tain rough way; but it does this in the majority of cases on its 
own re ‘sponsibility , and without much troubling itself to enquire 
whether its conclusions are or are not in harmony with those 
of the court. And although respect for authority may prevent 
military men from admitting the fact quite so frankly, it is pro- 
bable that the opinion of the intelligent members of the profes- 
sion coincides in the main with that of the public. 
ich a state of things can hardly be satisfactory to any of the 
parties concerned. If the prisoner is guilty, he does not feel his 
chances of escape increased; and if he is innocent, he knows 
that an acquittal will be deprived of half its value. Tf the pro 
sccution is instituted on behalf of a private » person, he shares the 
prisoner’s uncertainty as to the result; if it is in fact as well 
as in name at the suit of the Crown, the authorities must be 
aware that, whatever may be the issue, it will involve, almost in- 
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evitably, some new discredit. To the members of the court the 
office must be at the best a wearisome and tharkless one. Their 
labour is great and their responsibility is great, and neither can 
be much lightened to them by the occasional fear that they may 
have gone wrong, or the abiding consciousness that they have no 
knowledge to keep them right. And after all this tr ouble it is a 
poor reward to find that society has taken the case out of their 
hands, and pronounced upon it without even the ccremony of 
waiting till their finding has been made known. One more mis- 
chief of the present system may be mentioned here. As it 
is the object of rules of evidence to define and specify the 
exact points to be proved, so it is generally the wish of one 
or other of the parties to extend “and amplify those points. 
Nothing is more difficult than to convince either plaintiff or 
defendaat that any part of his story is beside the mark. Now 
this is just the kind of tendency which a court-martial is 
powerless to check. Every possible grievance of the prosecutor 
against the prisoner, of the prisoner against the prosecutor, of 
both against their brother officers, and of their brother officers 
against both, is diligently hunted up; and, as one piece of evi- 
dence of this kind suggests a good many more, the proceedings 
of a court-martial seem to end, almost inv ariably, by becoming a 
scandalous chronicle of the regiment to which ‘the trial relates. 
Now, not to speak of the utter confusion to which the court is 
reduced by this process, it obviously strikes directly at the effi- 
ciency of the army. These men, who have been openly charging 
each other with malice and slander, and perhaps hinting not ob- 
scurely at conspiracy and perjury, had at first probably no very 
deep sense of injury to contend against. If their quarrels had 
been let alone, they might first have slumbered, and then died 
out. When they have once been envenomed by publicity, and 
stereotyped by being sworn to, there is little hope of their ex- 
tinction. It would be difficult to exaggerate the ill effect of 
such a result upon the mutual intercourse of men who have to 
pass their lives together. Yet between the harmony of this 
intercourse and the proper discharge of their duties there is an 
intimate connection; and upon the proper discharge of their 
duties depends the discipline of the soldiers under them, and, 
by no remote consequence, the conduct of the regiment in the 
field. 

Thus long and thus formidable is the array of mischiefs which 
spring from the existing system of trials by court-martial. It 
= now to enquire what can be sug gested in the way of 
remedy. 


The first requisite to any improvement is the separation of 
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the characters of judges and jurymen. Under any circumstances 
it is a questionable experiment in criminal jurisprudence to com- 
bine them in the same person, even when that person is a single 
experienced judge. Law and facts, what constitutes evidence and 
what is the weight of evidence, are matters which it is hard for 
one and the same mind to consider without allowing one class of 
considerations to influence its judgment upon the other. But to 
make the attempt in the case of a numerous court, of which no 
one member has any clear idea where the dividing line between 
the two offices is to be drawn, 1s to ensure their failure in both 
capacities. If this separation were all that is wanted, it could be 
secured with a very small amount of change. The least number 
of which a court-martial can be composed is thirteen. The presi- 
dent of the court is appointed by name, and is always at least 
a field-officer ; the regulations provide that the other members 
shall be appointed by rotation, and their rank may vary. Here 
there are two distinct elements, which might without difficulty be 
developed into a judge and jury. But though even this would be 
a manifest improvement, since we should thereby secure having 
the whole attention of one man devoted to the legal bearings of 
the trial, still it is very far from being a complete remedy. It is 
not only the attention of a judge that the court stands in need 
of: it is his knowledge also. The interests at stake in the trial 
are often at least as important as in any other form of criminal 
trial; andif training and practice are not superfluous qualifica- 
tions in a civil judge, it is hard to see why we should contentedly 
put up with their absence in the military official. Assuming the 
separation of judge from jury to have been effected, by what pro- 
cess shall we best secure that practical acquaintance with the law 
of evidence which we have seen to be indispensable to the due 
performance of the judicial function ? 

The simplest method perhaps of effecting this, and one which 
would involve the minimum of apparent change, would be to leave 
the constitution of the court itself unaltered, and to make a change 
in the position and duties of the officiating judge-advocate. At pre- 
sent this official is always a soldier appointed for the particular 
trial. THe gives advice to the court, but they are not bound to 
accept it; and if they do so, the responsibility of their act is in no 
way transferred from their own shoulders to his. If this were 
so far altered that the judge-advocate should be the responsible 
assessor of the court on all points of law, including the reception 
or rejection of evidence ; if the court were bound to accept his 
ruling on all these questions; and if it were made part of his 
duty to sum up the evidence before they deliberated on their 
finding,—they would still retain the nominal dignity of judges, 
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| while they would in reality be reduced to the position of a jury. 
i The judge-advocate might either be an officer in the army, as at 
a present, or a civilian. If the former, he should be an officer 
A with no other duty than that of attendance at courts-martial, 
and standing wholly outside the regimental organisation. The 
Staff College might be made to supply the means of instruction 
in the principles of the law of evidence. If, on the other hand, 
the judge-advocate were a civilian, the appointments would natu- 
rally be given to practising common-law barristers ; and they 
might perhaps be about equal in value, and consequently in the 
class of men they would attract, to borough recorderships. 

It is a considerable objection to this scheme that it creates 
an anomaly. A court which retains the semblance but not the 
reality of authority, a tribunal of rois fainéants nominally ad- 
vised and in fact presided over by a maitre du palais, is just the 
kind of organisation which, if it were the natural offspring of 
circumstances, might be very well put up with, but is hardly 
likely, if deliberately invented, to be received by the public with 
much contentment. Nor would the relations between the court 
and the judge-advocate be altogether satisfactory. The decisions 
given would still in appearance be those of the judges; and it 
would probably be difficult to make them thoroughly understand 
that they were never to be so in reality. Advice which is given 
without being asked for, and must be taken whenever it is offered, 
and a court which reigns but does not govern, are legal fictions 
not likely to commend themselves to the acceptance of military 
men. In addition to this, the judge-advocate, if an officer, 
would frequently be a young man of no high military rank; and 
if a civilian, his professional standing and eminence would be 
very inferior to that ofa civil judge. In either case it is doubt- 
ful how far he would be likely to impress a military court with 
any great notion of the dignity of the legal element in the 
investigation. 

Another expedient would be to make the president of a court- 
martial the judge, and the other members the jury ; leaving the 
latter to be appointed as at present, and providing the former, 
either by special appointment for each trial or by a general sys- 
tematic distribution, from a body of trained officers. This would 
secure all the advantages of the last-mentioned scheme, as the 
presidents would be properly instructed in the law of evidence ; 
while, as they would necessarily be field-officers, and occupy the 
judicial seat as well as exercise judicial authority, there would be 
no conflict between theory and fact. Dignity and power would 
be united; and no violence would be done to military sentiment. 
The collective presidents might also constitute a court of crimi- 
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nal appeal; and any one of them being in doubt as to the law 
upon a point in a case tried before him might reserve it for the 
opinion of his brethren. The chief difficulty here is how to give 
the presidents the necessary training. ‘They would study the law 
of evidence at the Staff College. But they can hardly remain 
there till they become field-officers; and the number of vacancies 
occurring in the judicial body would not be large. How are they 
to be employed up to the time of their appointment? It may be 
said that they could act as officiating judge-advocates. But 
when the president of the court becomes a trained judge, there is 
no longer any need of a judge-advocate. 

There is one important objection, however, which applies 
to any scheme for providing either tramed military judges or 
trained military judge-advocates. It is comparatively easy to 
give them the instruction required ; but where are they to obtain 
the practical knowledge which is no less a part of a judge’s edu- 
cation? A chairman of quarter sessions, whose position is 
somewhat analogous to that of one of the proposed presidents, 
has the advantage of trying a good many cases four times a year ; 
but it is doubtful whether courts-martial would supply any thing 
like this amount of practice. And the chairman of quarter 
sessions has the advantage of a reference to the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved, which is composed, not of his brother chairmen, 
but of all the judges of the superior courts. 

All these difficulties would be avoided by the creation of a 
permanent military court, with a judge and a bar of its own. 
The judge of such a court would be a civilian of the same rank 
with the judges of the civil courts; but he would be appointed 
by the authority which governs the army, and would thus hold, 
in regard to the service, a position analogous in some degree to 
that of the judge of the Court of Arches in regard to the clergy 
of the Established Church. The Dean of the Arches is frequently 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court as well; and if the duties of the 
military court were not sufficient to supply the judge with con- 
stant work, he might sit at other times in some other capacity. 
To this court might be reserved an original jurisdiction over 
certain offences, and the sole power of passing certain sentences, 
as well as an appellate jurisdiction on questions of law from the 
decisions of general courts-martial. Army courts might sit per- 
nanently at London, perhaps at Dublin, at Calcutta, or, if ne- 
cessary, at the capitals of the three Indian Presidencies; and 
whenever any considerable body of troops happened to be sta- 
tioned in any colony with an established civil judicature, a com- 
mission might be issued constituting a special army court, so 
long as the troops remained there, and nominating one of the 
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colonial judges to act as judge. The whole system of military 
tribunals would then stand thus :—Lowest in the scale would 
come the regimental and district courts-martial; they would 
exercise, as at present, a summary jurisdiction, which may be 
compared to that of police-magistrates or justices of the peace in 
petty sessions. Next would come general courts-martial. Here 
certain changes would be necessary: the functions of the judge 
should be separated from those of the jury; counsel should be 
allowed to address the court and to examine witnesses; and 
appeals should be permitted on questions of law. Above all 
would come the new army courts. The functions of the Judge- 
Advocate-General, so far as regards the revision of the proceed- 
ings of courts-martial, would then cease; and he would be simply 
the military law-officer of the crown, instead of constituting in 
his own person an irregular and secret court of appeal. The 
power of pardon and of commuting sentence of death would of 
course remain with the crown, and be exercised on the advice of 
the Secretary of State. 

No doubt difficulties may easily be raised in the way of carry- 
ing out this proposal. But this objection will apply with equal 
force to either of the other schemes we have discussed, and pro- 
bably to any scheme which can be suggested. No measure of 
reform has all the argument on its own side. But we do not 
recommend any such measure for immediate or unconditional 
adoption. In truth, the subject is not at this moment ripe for 
legislation. Before it can become so, we want to know two things: 
Can officers in the army be so trained as to be good judges? and 
what would be the effect upon military discipline and sentiment 
if the Supreme Court were composed of civilians? The fittest 
method of arriving at this knowledge would be through a Royal 
Commission. Such a commission should itself include members of 
the two professions most intimately concerned in the enquiry; and 
in the selection of witnesses to be examined, both of them should 
be represented. The evidence given by lawyers would show what 
is the kind of education that judges and advocates have received, 
or are receiving; how much of it can be imparted by others ; 
how much must depend upon actual practice ; and what degree 
of success can be attained by those with whom the preparation 
has been only one element of professional study, instead of the 
labour of a lifetime. The evidence given by intelligent officers 
of the army would show both their own feelings upon the sub- 
ject and the extent to which those feelings are shared by the 
service at large; it would supply materials for determining 
whether that dishke which undoubtedly exists among military 
men to the jurisdiction of a judge who is not himself a soldier, is 
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a mere unfounded sentiment, or whether it springs from a real, 
however erroneous, belief that a civilian is necessarily incompe- 
tent to redress military grievances or to punish military crimes. 
For these three reasons, therefore,—because no one of the pro- 
posed ameliorations in the present system of courts-martial is 
more conspicuously free from objections than any other; be- 
cause further information is necessary before Parliament can 
choose between them, or improve upon them ; and because that 
information lies close at hand, and only waits to be collected,— 
we trust the Government may be disposed, by sanctioning the 
appointment of a commission, to lay the only sure foundation 
for the changes which have become absolutely necessary. The 
existing system cries aloud for reform, but reform must be pre- 
ceded by enquiry. 











THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN. 


To explain the nature and causes of the quarrel between Denmark 
and Germany at the very moment when it has brought Europe to 
the threshold of a gener ral war is an arduous undertaking. So in- 
tricate a controversy cannot be made intelligible if sympathy iS 
allowed to colour the plain simplicity of history; and the necessary 
impartiality is hard to observe after the conflict has passed from 
the stage of theory to a practical issue, in which every one must 
choose his side. It is no longer possible to undervalue its im- 
portance. In the interest of Europe, the question might appear 
hardly great enough to endanger the general peace. But there 
are no great and no small questions at the present day. Ques- 
tions are either practical or impractical; and every question 1s 
essentially practical if its solution alters the weights in the sensi- 
tive scales of the balance of power. This is peculiarly the character 
of the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. So many interests are in- 
volved in its settlement that every attempt which has hitherto been 
—_ has ageravated the entanglement ; and the difficulty of ex- 
planation increases with the difficulty of solution. 
The Protocol of London was an attempt of this kind. It was 
certainly a justifiable endeavour to put an end to the dispute by an 
adjustine nt sacrificing in some deeree the strict letter of the law to 
the interests of European policy. During the life of Frederick VII. 
it might appear better in the ‘eyes of practical men to assent to a 
compromise not entirely equitable, than to prolong a suit in which 
the obstinacy of the parties, and the absence of a final tribunal, 
made a termination hopeless. But the death of the late king has 
completely altered the position of affairs. It has brought on that 
crisis the prospect of which has from the beginning given the 
cause of the Duchies so much importance in the eyes of Germany, 
and obliged the Diet to ignore the London Protocol. But for the 
expectation of this event, the prolonged agitation would have been 
a wanton and puerile disturbance of international order, a true 
querelle allemande. Talk too big for the occasion is as unworthy 
of a great nation as it is absurd in an individual; and the Ger- 
mans would richly deserve this reproach if nothing had been at 
stake in the question beyond the political rights of a portion of the 
Danish monarchy which did not belong to the Confederation, and 
the connection of which with Holstein had been dissolved by the 
London Protocol. The interests of Germany are not concerned 
with these rights, and would have been satisfied by the autonomy 
of Holstein. The German feeling on the subject of Schleswig 
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might also have been gradually conciliated by the concession of 
a separate government to both the Duchies. Under these cireum- 
stances, no sensible politician in Germany would have desired to 
keep the wound open by persisting in the agitation whilst the late 
king lived. 

On the 15th of November, 1863, Frederick VII. died; and 
now the moment had arrived at which the succession became a 
practical question, and compromise had to give way to a valid legal 
claim. The question now was whether the interests of European 
peace were to be preferred to the rights of Germany. The whole 
German nation has unmistakably declared itself in favour of en- 
forcing its rights at any cost; and whereas on every former 
occasion, where great national interests have been involved, the 
parties have been violently divided, it must be admitted that things 
have now assumed a very different aspect. All parties are for the 
first time merged in the common determination to stand by the 
Duchies of the Elbe in the dispute which is to decide whether they 
are to be German or Danish. The hostile leaders eagerly unite in 
demonstrations for Schleswig-Holstein. The political distinctions 
between Grossdeutsch and Kleindeutsch, Liberals and Conservatives, 
Catholics and Protestants, have disappeared ; even that between 
north and south has lost its power. Since the War of Deliverance, 
no such unity has been seen in Germany. This unity is no doubt 
the product of a sudden enthusiasm, but it bears a very different 
character from that of 1848. The movement of that year was a 
manifestation of popular license, and a combination of the most 
different objects and motives ; and therefore ended in discord and 
helpless weakness. The agitation of the present winter has one 
single cause and object; it is not diverted to secondary matters ; 
and it finds the people of Germany, educated in political life by 
half a generation of severe trials, no longer eager for unattainable 
things, but perfectly resolved to become the central nation of the 
European system. 

We propose to carry our readers away from the surprising spec- 
tacle of a practical, resolute, and united Germany, to the dry details 
of public law, and the origin of the claims that meet in this momen- 
tous controversy. The enquiry can only interest those who feel that 
no arbitrary decision can do justice to conflicting rights, and who 
care to study the reasons of the extreme bitterness with which the 
present contest is carried on. But it must be remembered that 
larger interests than those of Denmark and the Duchies are impli- 
cated in the quarrel, and that it has long been the policy of the 
— to regard the Belts and the Sound as a Northern Dar- 
danelles, 


Holstein has been one of the marches of the Empire since 
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Charlemagne ; Schleswig, at least from the time of Henry I. The 
proportion of the two national elements in the population was 
then nearly the same as now. The more dense population of Hol- 
stein was entirely German, whilst the less populous Schleswig 
was mixed in its northern part, where the Danish element began 
to predominate in the twelfth century, under dukes of the Dan- 
ish line. Schleswig was afterwards conquered by Denmark; and 
King Waldemar ILL. eranted it, in 1526, to Count Gerard of Hol- 
stein. This was the beginning of the union of the two provinces ; 
and the famous constitution of Waldemar provided that Schleswie 
should never be united with Denmark—vegno et corone Danie 
non unietur nec annectetur ita, quod unus sit dominus utriusque. 
The state-papers defining the relations between Schleswig and Den- 
mark begin with this instrument. Schleswig was not yet definitely 
united with Holstein. The line of Gerard of Holstein expired in 
1375 ; and as King Olave V. of Denmark prepared to take back 
Schleswig, Gerard IV. of Oldenburg obtained the hereditary inves- 
titure by force of arms (Treaty of 1386). Subsequent attempts 
were made by Denmark to reconquer the Duchy, between the years 
1412 and 1435; but they were repulsed by the Counts of Holstein 
with the aid of the Hanse Towns. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the Danes elected 
Christian L, a prince of the house of Oldenburg, to the vacant 
throne. His uncle, Adolphus VIIL, the reigning Duke of Schles- 
wig and Count of Holstein, had prev viously declined the erow n; but 
he obtained of Christian, in the year 1448, a confirmation of the 
compact that Schleswig should never be united with Denmark, and 
that the feudal relations which still remained should be purely no- 
minal and involve no service. On the death of Adolphus, in 1459, 
the male line of the Schaumburg dynasty in Schleswig-Holstein 
became extinct. His next male heir was Count John of Holstein- 
Rendsburg. But the law of succession was doubtful in Schleswig ; 
and Christian L of Denmark, who descended in the female line 
from the family of Adolphus, caused the dispute to be referred, as 
Was usual in such cases, to the Estates of Schleswig and Holstein. 
In order to preserve their union, they immediately elected Christian 
as their Duke, but obliged him to renew, in 1460, the instrument 
of 1448. This is the Charter of Liberties which is the basis of the 
legal relations of the Duchies with each other and with Denmark. 

Christian I. therein acknowledges “that the prelates, knights, 
burgesses, and inhabitants of Schle swie-Holstein have elected him 
to be their sovereien of their own free will, and out of attachment 
to his person, and have done homage to him not as a Kino of Den- 
mark, but as a Duke of Schleswig-Holstein.” Then it is provided 
that the male succession shall prevail in the Duchies, in direct con- 
tradiction to the law of Denmark. Christian further swore in this 
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capitulation to maintain the following rights: “Schleswig and Hol- 
stein shall remain united for ever (dat se bliven ewich tosamende 
ungedelt); the inhabitants shall not be bound to render military 
service beyond Schleswig and Holstein; no tax shall be levied 
without the consent of the Estates; no coin shall be introduced 
that is not current in Hamburg or Liubeck; only natives shall be 
employed in the public service ; no inhabitants shall be brought 
before a foreign tribunal ; no Dane or foreigner shall try them; the 
sovereign shall not make war without the consent of the Estates ; 
the right of election is recognised in Schleswig-Holstein ; the 
Estates shall be convoked annually; each following sovereign shall 
confirm these Liberties; if he refuses, the Estates may elect another 
male descendant of Christian I. as their Duke.” In the year 1477 
Christian obtained of the Emperor Frederick ILI. the erection of 
Holstein into a Duchy, by which it not only was placed on a level 
with Schleswig, but secured the much more important consequence 
that, having been hitherto a fief, first of Saxony and then of the 
Bishop of Liibeck, it was now held immediately of the Empire, and 
so continued as long as the Empire existed. 

The son of Christian, John I. of Denmark, broke his father’s 
engagements, and compelled his younger brother Frederick, who 
was to have succeeded to Schleswig-Holsteim, to accept the Gottorp 
Compact, by which he obtained only part of Holstein and Gottorp. 
But John’s son, Christian IL, was deposed by the Danes; and his 
injured uncle, Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp was raised to the throne 
in his place. He, as well as his son, Christian IIT., confirmed the 
ancient privileges of Schleswig-Holstein, and particularly their in- 
separable union, by an act of 1524. Nevertheless the latter shared 
Schleswig-Holstein with his brothers John and Adolphus, after 
such a fashion that while the most important political affairs were 
conducted in common, the administration was divided between the 
royal, or Sonderburg portion, the Gottorp portion, and the joint 
portion, The system of partitioning the country continued, amid 
constant disputes, until the Duchies were broken up into a number 
of small territories, governed by many members of the same family. 
In order to meet this the three chief houses introduced the law of 
Primogeniture, and the Estates, which had lost their power by the 
subdivisions, were deprived of their right of election in the course 
of the seventeenth century. 

Meantime, however, the Duchy of Schleswig became legally as 
Well as practically independent of Denmark. In the year 1658 
the Duke of Gottorp, Frederick IIL, obtained the surrender of the 
suzerainty of the Danish crown over Schleswig, and the recognition 
of the Duchy as a sovereign state. His successor, Christian Albert, 
having been made prisoner by the King of Denmark, was compelled 
to purchase his freedom by the surrender of his sovereign rights, in 
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the compact of Rendsburg, 1675. But he was no sooner free than 
he revoked the compulsory engagement ; and the ambassadors of the 
great powers, who were negotiating the peace of Nimeguen, took 
up his cause. Through the mediation of France, a clause was in- 
serted into the Treaty of Fontainebleau, in which the King of 
Denmark conceded to Christian Albert the restitution of his do- 
minions and of his independent sovereignty. The political rights of 
Schleswig were now clearly defined ; and they would have remained 
unquestioned had not the King of Denmark continued to levy taxes 
and exercise other prerogatives in the Duchy ; a proceeding which 
he justified on the ground that he was the head of the elder branch 
of the Gottorp line. In the disputes which followed with the 
Duchies, Denmark refused to recognise the arbitration of the Em- 
peror, on the ground that Schleswig did not belong to the Empire, 
and that the close union of the two Duchies consequently suspended 
the imperial authority also in the ditferences which arose with Hol- 
stein. The protest of the Emperor against this fallacious argument 
could not in the then condition of Germany be supported by armed 
force ; and the King of Denmark proceeded, in the year 1684, to 
announce that he had annexed the portion of Schleswig which had 
hitherto belonged to the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp. The case of 
that potentate was now carried before the Inperial Dict; and the 
emperor undertook to mediate in conjunction with Saxony and 
Brandenburg, and with England and Holland. The result was the 
compact of Altona, of the year 1689, which restored to the Duke 
all the dominions and rights which he had possessed before the 
year 1675. These stipulations were confirmed to him, after new 
disputes with Denmark, by the Treaty of Travendahl in the year 
L700. 

The wars of Charles XII. disturbed this settlement. The Swe- 
dish General Stenbock was allowed to retire to the territory of Got- 
torp ; and Denmark punished this breach of neutrality by seques- 
tering the Gottorp portion of Schleswig, for which she obtained the 
guarantce of Hanover and Great Britain, Prussia and France, in 
the years 1715 and 1720, and that of Austria and Russia in 1732. 
The Sonderburg portion of the Duchy was afterwards purchased by 
Denmark, whose position towards Sehleswig has remained unal- 
tered from the day when the Estates did homage in 1721. The 
tenour of the instruments by which the settlement was guaranteed 
which has endured so Jong deserves careful attention. They recog- 
nise the right of the King of Denmark as Duke of Schleswig to the 
Gottorp portion of Schleswig; but they neither decide that the 
Duchy loses its distinct sovereignty, nor that it becomes a part of 
Denmark, nor that the union with Holstein is dissolved, nor that 
the collaterals lose the right of succession. In the royal patent 
summoning the Estates to do homage it is stated, not that the Got- 
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torp territory is annexed to Denmark, but that it is annexed to the 
Gliickstadt portion, of which the King of Denmark was the sove- 

reign. Nothing, therefore, was added to the rights of the Danish 
crown ; but the Duke of Schleswig enlarged his ducal territory, and 
the Duke of Schleswig of the day was also Kine of Denmark. Nothing 
was altered in the separate existence of Schleswig, or in its separate 
constitution and government. Therefore the Estates of the Gottorp 
portion now took the oath of allegiance to King Frederick IV., but 
the Gliickstadt Estates did not renew the oath which they had taken 
in 1699. Consequently Schleswig was in no sense of the term in- 
corporated with Denmark. The only change was, that the Gliick- 
stadt line now governed the whole of Schleswig, whilst the Gottorp 
line was confined to Holstein. Peter, the son of that Duke Charles 
Frederick who had been compelled to surrender the Gottorp por- 
tion of Schleswig to the King of Denmark, and of Anna Petrowna, 
the daughter of Peter the Great, sueceeded to the Russian throne, 
and prepared to avenge the wrongs which his family had suffered 
at the hands of the Danish kings. But after his assassination, 
Catherine IT. suspended hostilities, and concluded a provisional 
treaty in the name of her infant son Paul, who was now Duke of 
Holstein. By this treaty the Gottorp claims in Schleswig were 
abandoned, and the portion of Holstein which belonged to that 

house was given up to Christian VII. of Denmark, in exchange for 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. This provisional treaty of 1767 was 
confirmed by Paul when he attained his majority in 1773; and the 
territories which had been received in exchange were ceded to the 
younger branch of the house of Gottorp, which assumed the name 
of Holstein-Oldenbure. 

sy this act Schleswig-Holstein reverted once more to the King 
of Denmark, under exactly the same conditions as in the time of 
Christian I., who had expressly recognised that he governed them 
as duke, th: at is, by virtue of their own law of succession. It was 
therefore certain, and was never disputed by the Danes, that Schles- 
wig-Holstein would belong to the Kings of Denmark only so long 
as they were sprung from the male line of Holstein- Gottorp, as by 
the old Danish law, confirmed by the Royal Act of 1665, the next 
of kin by females took precedence of male descendants or relatives 
in a remoter degree. On the day when that law took effect the King 
of Denmark would cease eo ipso to be the Duke of Sehleswig- 
Holstein. 

Whilst the old charter of Christian I. continued to be formally 
in force in the Ducehies in spite of the resistance of the Danes, the 
act of 1665 had made the crown absolute in Denmark. The sub- 
division of Schleswig-Holstein under several petty rulers had brought 
the ancient constitution into decay. The Estates had lost their cor- 
porate power, and had never been convened since 1712. Under 
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these circumstances the temptation was strong upon the King of 
Denmark, at the beginning of the present century, to unite in a 
single state his several dominions which were connected only by a 
personal union. When, therefore, the German Empire fell, Chris- 
tian VII. published a patent (Sept. 9, 1806), which proclaimed that 
the Duchy of Holstein was in all respects an inseparable portion of 
the State under his sceptre, and was accordingly thenceforward sub- 
ject to his sole and absolute authority. At that juncture no one 
Was in a position to protest on behalf of the Duchies against this 
revolution. But in 1815 the King of Denmark joined the Con- 
federation with Holstein and Lauenbur 2, which latter territory had 
been ceded by Prussia in return for Rigen and Swedish Pomerania. 
By this measure Holstein again came into connection with Germany, 
and the obligation of sustaining the chartered rights of the Duchy 
devolved henceforward on the Diet. 

The King of Denmark proceeded to proclaim a constitution for 
Holstein, in conformity with the 13th article of the Act of Fede- 
ration. But the nobility of Holstein declared that the old con- 
stitution and the rights which it conferred were still in force, and 
that a new constitution could only be prepared with the aid of the 
Estates of the Duchy; such a constitution must also necessarily 
include Schleswig, which had been closely united with Holstein 
from very early times. The circumstances we have already nar- 
rated show plainly that both the dynastic and the contitutional 
disputes between the Duchies and the kingdom of Denmark repre- 
sent in reality the struggle between the Danish and the German 
nationalities, But the Diet was so much accustomed during the 
earlier period of its existence to identify national aspirations S with 
revolution, that it could not be made to understand that the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy was bound up with the claims of the Holstein 
Estates, as well as the interest of Germany. On the 23d of Novem- 
ber 1823 the Diet refused the appeal of the clergy and nobles of 
Holstein, on the plea that the constitution of the Duchy had no 
longer a recognised existence; but it was added that assurances 
had been given by Denmark that the new constitution would as far 
as possible respect the ancient rights, and adapt them to the cir- 
cumstances of the time. 

After this repulse, Holstein and Schleswig could rely on no one 
for support, and were reduced to silence. They were heavily op- 
pressed by the Danes ; and the movement which was provoked by 
the Revolution of 1830 was put down with extreme severity. But 
the agitation of that year made a deep impression at Copenha- 
een. In May 1831 King Frederdick VL announced that Schleswig 
should receive the same constitution as Holstein, and that, although 

the Estates of the two provinces were to be held separately, nothing 
would be altered in the union of the two Duchies. This constitu- 
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tion, which was a very liberal one according to the standard of that 
day, was proclaimed, in May 1834, for Denmark as well as for 
Schleswig-Holstein. The Estates of the Duchies did not indeed 
recover their former privileges ; they were to have no initiative, no 
right of voting taxes or impeaching ministers, and only a consult- 
ing voice in legislation. But there was one important change. 
Hitherto public opinion had been impotent to prevent oppression 
and wrong; now the country possessed a legitimate organ of its 
rights and wishes. In their second session, in the year 1838, both 
Estates petitioned for a more free and for a united constitution. 
Their petition was rejected ; but the unexpected death of the king, 
on the 3d of December 1839, gave a powerful impulse to political 
agitation both in the Duchies and in Denmark itself. 

The accession of Christian VIII. inaugurates the last period of 
the Dano-German controversy. He was the son of a brother of 
Christian VIT., and had an only son, who was twice married, and 
without children ; so that it was probable that the younger branch 
of the royal family would become extinct at his death, as the 
elder branch had expired with Frederick VI. When that event 
occurred, the crown of Denmark would pass to the female line, 
whilst Schleswig-Holstein, according to their undisputed law, would 
come to the head of a younger branch, which descended through 
males to the house of Augustenburg; and the separation of the 
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Duchies from the kingdom of Denmark would be accomplished. 
With this prospect before them, it became very desirable for the 
Danes to amalgamate the Duchies, or at least Schleswig, with their 
monarchy betimes; and it naturally followed that the imminent 
approach of this danger stimulated the resistance of the Duchies. 
What had hitherto been a constitutional struggle now became a 
great national conflict. The democratic party in Denmark, which 
had been growing in influence since the year 1840, opened the 
attack. They began by agitating the question of nationality in 
Schleswig ; and their suecess was immediate, as both the govern- 
ment and the people of Denmark well knew the danger that was at 
hand. Nearly all parties were soon consolidated in this one move- 
ment. In the year 1844 the Danish Estates almost unanimously 
adopted the revolutionary motion of Alereen Ussing, that the king 
should proclaim Denmark, Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to 
constitute one indivisible state, in which the succession was regu- 
lated exclusively by the law of 1665, and that every man who 
wrote, or spoke, or acted against it was guilty of high treason. 

The Duchies resisted as well as they could. The Estates of 
Holstein protested vehemently in an address to the king, in which 
they asserted the three fundamental points,—that the Duchies are 
independent states, that the succession goes in them exclusively 
in the male line, and that Schleswig and Holstein are politically 
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united. Lauenburg protested also, On the other hand, the Danes 
proceeded vigorously in the work of making Schleswig a Danish 
province. Innumerable pamphlets were e published on their side ; 
and by degrees the opposition in the Duchies awakened the sy m- 
pathies of Germany. It began to be felt that the material interests 
of the Zollverein were concerned in the question, and that it would 
determine the future maritime position of Germany, and her rela- 
tions with the Scandinavian powers. 

Under the pressure of the Danish democrats, and perhaps with a 
hope of obtaining a oe Christian VII. put forth a declar- 
ation on the 8th of July 1846. Referring to an enquiry which 
had been instituted into the question of the law of succession, he 
stated that the transactions of 1721 allowed no doubt of the va- 
lidity of the Danish law of succession in Schleswig and in Lauen- 
burg. It was doubtful in certain portions of Holstein : but he would 
endeavour to remove this difficulty, and to obtain the recognition 
of the integrity of Denmark as a collective state. Schleswig, it 
was added, had nothing to fear for its independence or its connec- 
tion with Holstein. This document, instead of producing the de- 
sired effect, caused great excitement; the king refused to receive a 
declaration from Holstein ; the Estates of the Duchy appealed to 
the German Diet, and adjourned after solemnly reasserting the 
rights of the country. Several princes likewise protested on be- 
half of their claims to the eventual succession ; and the Diet passed 
the often-cited resolution of the 17th of September 1846. The 
king had sent to Frankfort an assurance that he had never dreamed 
of invading the independence, constitution, or other stipulated 
rights of Holstein. Thereupon the Diet replied that it expected 
that in the settlement announced in his declaration the king would 
respect the rights of all, and especially of the German Confedera- 
tion, the collaterals in the line of succession, and the constitutional 
representation of Holstein. The Diet, as the organ of the Con- 
federation, reserved the right of enforcing its legitimate authority 
in case of need. 

The agitation in the Duchies, the protests of the princes, and 
the attitude of the Diet, induced the government of Copenhagen to 
adopt a more conciliatory course. A second declaration was issued, 
affirming that the first had implied no intention of injuring the 
rights of either Duchy, and that it had contained a distinct pro- 
mise that Holstein should not be separated from Schleswig. Mean- 
time the actual policy of the government was in flagrant contra- 
diction to these assurances. The Estates of Schleswig were treated 
as unceremoniously as those of Holstein had been; and a new uni- 
form constitution was secretly prepared at Copenhagen, with the 
design of detinitively incorporating the Duchies in the Danish 
monarchy. 
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The death of Christian, and the accession of Frederick VIL, 
on the 20th of January 1848, did not affect the progress of these 
schemes. But the moment had now come when the personal union 
had only one life to run ; and the electors of Schleswig-Holstein, 
who were convoked in order to send deputies to assist in preparing 
the new constitution, resolved at a meeting at Kiel, on the 17th of 
February 1848, that their deputies should be instructed to protest 
against a common constitution, and to endeavour to obtain a sepa- 
rate one for the united Duchies. The fanatical Nationalists in Den- 
mark, who had not yet got the government of Copenhagen into 
their hands, carried on the process of making Schleswig Danish 
with great violence ; and the revolution of F ebruary raised the ex- 
citement to the highest pitch. 

From a great meeting held at Rendsberg, on the 18th of March 
1848, a deputation was sent with a petition to the king, demanding 
a common constitution for Schleswig-Holstein, the admisson of 
Schleswig into the German Confederation, freedom of the press, 
liberty of association, and a national guard. At this juncture 
(March 21) the revolution triumphed at Copenhagen, and the king 
was compelled to form an administration out of its leaders. The 
new ministry immediately conceded to Holstein all that the depu- 
tation demanded, but decreed that Schleswig should be separated 
from it and incorporated with Denmark under a common demo- 
cratic constitution. Several regiments were marched into Schles- 
wig to give effect to this decree. 

The question was therefore now restricted to Schleswig. But 
as the violence of the Danes made negotiations impossible, a pro- 
visional government for Schleswig-Holstein was established at Niel, 
and contirmed on the 3d of April by the Estates of the Duchies, 
which at once recognised King Frederick VII. as duke, but declared 
at the same time that he was not a free agent, but suffering coer- 
cion from the party of the Eider-Danes. War broke out; the 
Danes occupied Schleswig, and the Diet committed to Prussia the 
office of mediation. On the 12th of April the Diet recognised the 
provisional government, under the protection of Prussia, and de- 
creed the incorporation of Schleswig into the Confederation, and 
the expulsion of the Danes from ‘its territory, if necessary by 
force of arms. Early in April two regiments of Prussian guards 
had entered the Duchies, under Bonin. The 10th Federal corps 
followed, under Halkett. Wi ‘angel received the supreme command ; 
and on the Ist of May he followed the retreating Danes across the 
frontier of Jutland. The Diet proclaimed that the conditions of 
peace would be the admission of Schleswig into the Confederation, 
and the unity of the Duchies. Prussia accepted the mediation of 
Sweden on this basis, and, after concluding an armistice at Malmoe 
on the 2d of July, obtained authority from Frankfort to conclude 
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peace, under the following conditions : The laws made by the pro- 
visional government were to continue in force; the troops in the 
Duchies were to be placed under a German commander ; and the 
members of the new provisional government were to be named at 
once. Having accepted these instructions, however, Prussia con- 
cluded a suspension of hostilities for seven months on a totally dif- 
ferent understanding, abrogating all the decrees of the provisional 
government, and separating the Schleswig from the Holstein army. 
England undertook to euarantee the armistice. 
~The Duchies still hoped that Germany would refuse to ratify 
this evasion of the stipulated conditions of peace ; but this hope 
was disappointed by the Frankfort Parliament. That party which 
beheld in the establishment of Prussian supremacy the real ob- 
ject of the national movement, the party now called the Klein- 
deutsch or Gotha party, obtained the confirmation of the armis- 
tice, and a joint administration of the Duchies, under Denmark 
and Prussia, was introduced. The Danes, encouraged by the con- 
temptible weakness of Prussia and Germany, and urged forward by 
Russia, renewed hostilities, in April 1849, against the advice of 
England. The Prussian ofticers in command of the Federal troops 
acted in obedience to instructions from Berlin ; and these instrue- 
tions were dictated by the hope that Prussia, by betraying the 
Duchies to Denmark, might obtain the consent of the oreat Powers 
to the prosecution of her own designs on Germany. The Danes 
were victorious ; and the armistice of Berlin (July 10, 1849) pro- 
vided that Schleswig should be separated from Holstein, that it 
should be evacuated by the Schleswig-Holstein army, and that it 
should receive a separate constitution. 
These preliminaries were rejected by the Estates of the Duchies, 

but were maintained by Denmark and Prussia; and Russia dic- 
tated the terms of peace. In spite of the resistance of the Central 
Federal Commission at Frankfort, a peace was concluded at Berlin, 
on the 2d of July 1850, by which all the questions in dispute 
were left open, and no way was provided for their final settlement. 
Schleswig was handed over to Denmark ; and the king received the 
right of invoking the Federal intervention in Holstein, and of using 
military force in case it should not avail. In the then divided state 
of Germany, Prussia was able to obtain the ratification of this treaty; 
and the Schleswig-Holsteiners, having tried onee more the issue of 
battle, were threatened with an invasion of 50,000 Prussian and 
Austrian troops if they prolonged hostilities. On the 11th of 
January 1851 Schleswig-Holstein, deserted by Germany, announced 
its submission. Schleswig was thenceforward governed by a Dan- 
ish commissary with arbitrary power, whilst in Holstein a mixed 
commission dissolved the army of the Duchies, and made over all 
the munitions of war to Denmark. A period of degradation fol- 
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lowed, not only for Schleswig-Holstein but for Germany, where the 
Emperor Nicholas predominated as arbiter and protector, whilst 
England, France, and Sweden supported the rising demands of 
Denmark. In this state of things diplomacy imagined a solution, 
consisting of the following provisions: The unity of Denmark, 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, as a single state, to be secured 
by a uniform law of succession, and their internal affairs to be re- 
culated by one general constitution for the affairs which could be 
carried on in common, and four separate constitutions for the rest. 
This was the arrangement proposed by the Protocol of London of 
21 August 1850, which was signed by England, France, Russia, 
Austria, Sweden, and Denmark. 

The question of the constitution made but small and slow pre- 
oress, as Austria and Prussia, who represented the Confederation, in- 
sisted on the administrative separation of Schleswig from Denmark, 
which both the Eider-Danes and the party of unity, who alternately 
prevailed at Copenhagen, were alike determined to refuse. But the 
Emperor Nicholas pressed for a settlement of the question of the 
succession. It was proposed to institute a new dynasty in the place 
of the line which was to pass away with King Frederick VII., and 
to obtain the resignation of all prior claimants. Prince Frederick 
of Hesse, the son of a sister of Christian VIII., declined the elec- 
tion, as he is the heir of the Elector. Russia and Denmark pro- 
moted the nomination of the Grand-Duke of Oldenburg ; but he 
stipulated for the maintenance of the constitutional rights of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and so his candidature failed. The choice of the 
court of Copenhagen next fell on Prince Christian of Glicksburg, 
an ardent Dane, whose wife was the sister of Prince Frederick of 
Hesse. Russia approved and Denmark submitted to a provision 
that the claims of the Imperial family on the succession in Hol- 
stein should be recognised, and reserved. The acts of abdication 
of Catherine and Paul were therefore considered not to exist ; and 
it was represented that the consent of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
the conditional abandonment of his immediate claim to the succes- 
sion, had removed the principal objection to the new arrangement. 
A Danish circular pronounced the claims of the house of Augusten- 
burg unfounded, or at any rate forfeited by treason, and repeated 
the sophisms about the cession of the Emperor Nicholas. 

It was under these circumstances that the well-known treaty 
was concluded in London, on the Sth of May 1852, between Eng- 
land, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. The 
contracting parties engaged to recognise the succession of Prince 
Christian of Gliicksburg, and of his male descendants by his mar- 
riage with Louise of Hesse, to the whole of the dominions united 
under the sceptre of Frederick VIL, when his line should be extinct. 
they did not guarantee his succession. The principle of the in- 
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tegrity of the whole Danish monarchy was declared permanent, but 
was also not guaranteed. It was agreed that Denmark should pro- 
pose a further arrangement for the event of the extinction of the 
male posterity of Prince Christian. The rights of the German Con- 
federation with respect to Holstein and Lauenbure were declared 
to be nntouched by the treaty. This clause enabled Prussia and 
Austria to sign the treaty, as it saved the principles of their own 
negotiations with Denmark, of which we shall immediately speak. 
Other powers were to be invited to join in the treaty; but the 
Confederation was not invited, and although several German states 
have subsequently concurred, the treaty has no existence in its eyes. 
The negotiations carried on by Prussia and Austria in the name 
of the Confederation during the years 1851 and 1852 were alike 
tedious and unprofitable. The terms which were agreed upon 
with Denmark, and confirmed by the Diet on the 3d of June 
1852, were, that the Danish monarchy should remain united under 
one sceptre, but that Schleswig should not be incorporated with 
Denmark, and that its German and Danish inhabitants should be 
placed on an equality. The constitutional union with Holstein 
was to be broken off; but several common institutions, such 
as the canal and the university, were to remain as they were. 
The consolidation of the Danish monarchy under a single crown 
was to be accomplished without making one part subordinate to 
another, preserving their equality and their several constitutions. 
The new constitution, which was to embrace all the territories, was 
to be adopted constitutionally, after consultation with the Estates 
of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenbure. Schleswig-Holstein was to 
have its own minister of the interior ; the Council of State, the 
army, the finances, and foreign affairs were to be regulated in com- 
mon. In all matters in which the Estates of the Duchies are com- 
petent, they were to have a final voice. 
sut whilst the Diet was confirming these arrangements, Den- 
mark took advantage of the lawless period to wreak its vengeance 
on Schleswig-Holstein. In 1853 assemblies were convoked to dis- 
cuss the proposal of the separate constitution ; but they were forbid- 
den to examine those clauses which eoverned their position in the 
united monarchy. When these provincial constitutions were con- 
cluded, a common constitution was proclaimed, on the 26th of July 
1854, which, not satisfying the extreme Danish party, was recalled 
by the Scheel ministry, and replaced by another, of the 2d of Octo- 


ber 1855, which was agreed upon by the Danish Parliament alone. 
' The most important documents referring to these stipulations are: 1. The 
Danish manifesto of July 14, 1850. The Danish despatch to Berlin and 


Vienna of December 6, 1851, ‘with enclosures. 
Prussia, dated December 26 and 30, 1851. 
Denmark of January 28, 1852. 
ot January 29. 


Pe The replies of Austria and 
. The message of the King of 
5. The Danish & d lespat ch to Berlin and Vienna 
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The protests of Holstein were left without notice ; the commissary 
prevented the Estates from debating on an address to the king ; 
and when the first Diet assembled at Copenhagen under the new 
constitution, the motion of the German members, that it should be 
referred for revision to the Estates of the Duchies, was rejected by 
the Danish majority, with a scornful declaration that no concessions 
were intended to those who had been vanquished in the field and 
condemned by Europe. 

These proceedings attracted the tardy attention of Prussia and 
Austria. The German powers pointed out the several infractions 
of the engagements of 1851 and 1852, denounced the practical 
breach of the stipulations in the new Danish constitution, and de- 
manded that it should be referred to the Estates of Holstein for 
revision. The Copenhagen ministry was very dexterous in avoiding 
the point of the German remonstrances, and succeeded in protract- 
ing the negotiation and delaying any decision. At length, when 
the provincial constitution of Holstein was again laid before the 
Estates with a prohibition to deliberate on the general constitution 
of the monarchy, when the Estates on their refusal were dis- 
missed in disgrace, and when Lauenburg had complained to the 
Diet of many breaches of the constitution, Austria and Prussia 
compelled the Diet once more to interfere for the protection of the 
Duchies against their Danish oppressors. On the 11th of February 
1858 the Diet passed a resolution showing that the constitution of 
Denmark was formally and materially in contradiction to the Federal 
rights and the promises of 1851 and 1852. Denmark was there- 
fore required to establish in Holstein and Lauenburg a state of 
things consistent with the fundamental laws of the Confederation, 
and with the engagements which had been accepted—a state of things 
which should secure the separate constitution and administration 
of the Duchies, and their equal rights ;—and to inform the Diet of 
the measures it might adopt, or intended to adopt, for the purpose. 
The Diet also demanded that the Danish government should take 
no further steps in Holstein or Lauenburg on the strength of laws 
which had not been constitutionally carried. 

Denmark again prolonged the discussion, and, representing the 
pots in dispute as a European question, inasmuch as they affected 
the integrity of the monarchy, attempted to remove them from the 
Federal jurisdiction. France and Russia could not be won over to 
this view, but evidently watched for an opportunity of interfering. 
England addressed herself to the task of appeasing the impatience 
of the Germans under the contemptuous treatment they received. 

Whilst the German Diet was taking heart, and passing the spirited 
resolutions of February 1858, the Diet of the united Danish mon- 
archy voted war supplies, and the government sent an unmeaning 
auswer to Frankfort. On the 20th of May the Diet peremptorily 
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repeated its demands, and gave Denmark six weeks to consider 
them. The preparations had already been begun for a Federal 
execution, when, on the last day of the term, the Danish govern- 
ment replied that, although its conviction was the other way, yet 
considering the authority of the Diet with reference to the formal 
relation between the constitution of Denmark on the one hand and 
Holstein and Lauenbure on the other, that constitution should be 
temporarily suspended, as well as a part of the constitution of Hol- 
stein, on which the Holstein estates should pronounce. But it was 
denied that the Confederation was materially competent to pro- 
nounce on the consistency of the new constitution with the former 
engagements ; and the Danish government persisted in the refusal 
to propose any constitutional reforms, urging such frivolous excuses 
as the illness of the king. On the 12th of August 1858 the Diet 
threatened a Federal execution if the demands of the 20th of May 
were not complied with. Denmark now adopted the proposed form 
of confidential communications, as it was said, for the amicable sct- 
tlement of the dispute ; and the envoy for Holstein and Lauenburg 
was actually invited to attend the meetings of the committee of 
execution in order to confer privately on the subject. 

This measure, which was justly stigmatised as an act of un- 
heard-of weakness, was as fruitless as the rest. But the “New Era” 
in Prussia, by putting an end to the hindrances which the govern- 
ment had hithe rto placed i in the way of an energetic policy, “altered 
the position of affairs. A motion for the Federal execution was 
before the Dict when three patents of the King of Denmark, dated 
the Gth of November, were presented to it. The first suspended 
the constitution so far as it affected Holstein and Lauenburg, re- 
serving further constitutional measures for the union of the Duchies 
with the monarchy ; the second set aside the decrees concerning 
the Holstein constitution ; and the third promised that the Hol- 
stein Estates should be convoked to consider a supplementary scheme 
for a separate constitution, whereby they were to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their wishes relative to their connection with 
the monarchy. Although this move of the Danish government 
caused great astonishment, and although much distrust was felt, 
and no one believed that the patents would entirely satisfy the dle- 
mands of the Diet, yet the execution was necessarily postponed, 
until the committees should have reported to the Diet the result of 
the negotiations between Denmark and the Estates of Holstein. 
The government of Copenhagen, having gained its point, forbade 
all common action of Schleswig with Holstein ; and in January 
1859 it submitted proposals to the Holstein Estates, which openly 
tended to an absolute separation of Holstein from Schleswig, and 
the incorporation of the latter Duchy with the kingdom of Den- 
mark. They were of course rejected by Holstein. 
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Whilst the Italian war of 1859 diverted the attention of Europe 
from the Duchies, the conflict between the unitarian party and the 
Eider-Danes interrupted the constitutional development of the Danish 
state. In every difficulty at home the ministry sought to extricate 
themselves and to disarm their opponents by urging forward the 
denationalisation of Schleswig ; and the Estates of the Duchy vainly 
demanded the fulfilment of the promises of the 28th of January 1852, 
and protested against every measure that aimed at the separation 
of the Duchies in defiance of the declaration of the 7th of Septem- 
ber 1846. Denmark thought the moment favourable to obtain for 
the incorporation of Schleswig the sanction of an accomplished 
fact, and, under pretence of protecting the interests of Holstein 
and Lauenburg, put forward, in the autumn of 1859, what was 
called the theory of exclusion. The object of this theory was the 
absolute constitutional unity and fusion of Denmark and Schleswig, 
and the exclusion of Holstein by separating it from Schleswig, and 
even, if possible, excluding it from the general constitution ‘of the 
monarchy. It involves alike an absolute negation of the principle 
of the integrity of Denmark, which was established by the London 
Protocol, and an open violation of the rights of the Duchies, which 
have been so often and so solemnly confirmed, as well as of the 
engagements of the Federal law, and of the Treaty of 1852. Under 
the Hall ministry this theory has completely prevailed. The govern- 
ment has protested accordingly against all the demands of Germany 
for the fulfilment of the promises of 1858, as an invasion of the 
prerogatives of sovereignty ; and it has invoked the protection of 
the powers who signed the Treaty of London against the threatened 
execution. 

In this appeal Denmark has not been successful. England and 
France have recognised the competence of the Confederation, and 
have denied that the dispute bears an international character. 
The Diet has repeatedly threatened energetic measures against par- 
ticular acts of the Danish government, such as the imposition of : 
new financial law on Holstein, and has always been pacified a 
the last moment by the withdrawal of the offensive act. At te 
after much negotiation, Austria and Prussia categorically enquired 
whether Denmark intended to carry out the promises of 1851 and 
1852; and on the 27th of March 1862 the Diet joined in making 
the same enquiry. This was followed by a protest against the 
creation of a council of state for Denmark and Schleswig alone ; and 
the government of Copenhagen again invoked the intervention of 
the other powers. Repulsed on all sides, and admonished to fulfil 
its engagements to the Confederation and to the Duchies, it took 
refuge at last in the \oyal Patent of the 30th of March 18638. 
The King declared that the Diet had interfered in the internal 
aifairs of his kingdom, and had made demands which were not 
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justified by the Federal laws nor compatible with the independence 
or his crown and the rights of those of his dominions which do not 
belong to the Confederation ; and that the provincial Estates of 
Holstein had not only rejected every proposition, but had declared 
that they would not admit the principle of a joint representation 
with the rest of the monarchy. On this ground it was decreed 
that Holstein, with its army and its finances, should be entirely ex- 
cluded from the rest of the monarchy ; and it was announced that 
the king’s directions for the settlement of the position of the Duchy 
would be laid before the Estates for their acceptance. 

This was the crowning act of Denmark’s resistance to her Fede- 
ral obligations. By it all her previous engagements were broken, 
and the complete separation of the Duchies finally proclaimed. 
Austria and Prussia protested on the 17th of April; and the other 
great Powers expressed their disapproval of the policy of the Danish 
government. In spite of this general censure the fragmentary 
tigsraad assembled for the purpose of framing a constitution, 
which divided the kingdom into two separate parts, incorporating 
Schleswig entirely w ith Denmark, and completely excluding Hol- 
stein and Lauenburg. The majority accepted the proposals. of the 
Hall administration. The intervention of Germany was met with 
protests, until at length the Diet resolved to compel the fulfilment 
of the treaties by means of a Federal execution. The actual exe- 
cution was, however, delayed until the new constitution had received 
the royal sanction. Before that was given Frederick VII. died, 
and Christian IX. ascended the throne. In order to prevent an 
immediate revolution in Denmark, he at once assented to the 
new constitution. But the crisis had arrived which superadded a 
new cause of dispute to the long-standing constitutional question ; 
and. in the shape of a disputed succession, the struggle between 


Denmark and Germany entered on a new and far more formidable 
phase. 





PARIS, MUNICIPAL AND ECONOMICAL, 


As Cuvier, with a single bone before him, could reconstruct a 
lost skeleton, so from the municipal organisation of a country 
we may arrive at a knowledge of its whole social and political 
constitution. In its general and essential outlines the muni- 
cipal corporation is the State in little, the microcosm of the 
national cosmos. There may be great variation in matters of 
detail in the different municipalities of any one country ; but the 
genius of the people keeps these varieties within such limits as 
prevent the loss of common national characteristics. 

Thus, in England, all the municipal corporations—whether 
cities, towns, boroughs, or parishes—have this in common, that 
the local affairs are always regulated by the inhabitants, either 
directly or by elected boards; while all more general business, 
especially that which concerns the future, is regulated by the 
national legislature. Of the administrative interference of the 
government by its agents and officials we know nothing; we 
have neither prefects nor sub-prefects. But the reverse is the 
case on the Continent. There are, it is true, profound differ- 
ences between the systems of the various Continental states, 
from the municipal organisation of Rostock in Mecklenburg, 
in which the government has scarcely any share, to that of Paris, 
where it is nearly allin all. But still, with a few exceptions, the 
Continental governments have every where a hand in municipal 
affairs. Where they do not order and prescribe, they at least 
authorise and revise ; and the necessity of approbation implies the 
right of veto. 

There is a vast difference, however, in the principles upon 
which these different states act. Thus, to select a single point, 
in most German states there are at least two systems of commu- 
nal legislation—the Stadtordnung for towns, and the Gemeinde- 
ordnung for villages. The former, or urban legislation, gives 
a much greater autonomy to townsmen than the latter does to 
villagers ; it has been considered that the education and intel- 
ligence necessary for the proper performance of communal 
duties are not so easily to be found in rural society as in the 
great centres of population. In France it is exactly the reverse. 
There the little communes have much more self-government 
than the great towns: and the great towns, in their turn, 
enjoy rights which Paris does not possess. Yet in Germany 
every peasant can read and write: while in France there are 
places where the whole municipal council signs with a cross, 
because not one of its members can write. 

If the French law of 1855 limits the power of the mayors in 
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towns of 40,000 inhabitants and more, and refuses to the citizens 
of Paris and Lyons the least morsel of influence in the manage. 
ment of their own concerns, it is by no means because they are 
supposed to be without intelligence, but because they are not 
trusted. It is feared that the people would use their undeniable 
knowledge and talents for purposes of opposition; that is to 
say, the law was made, not for, but against, the people, and the 
government feels its interests to be distinct from those of the 
uation. Or perhaps it is thought that the people, left to them- 
selves, would not know how to set about procuring those com- 
mon comforts which the municipal bodies provide them with ; 
that if the law did not force the communes to sweep and light 
the streets, to distribute clean water and drain away the dirty, 
the French towns would be darker and filthier than they are. 
But in England the towns are swept and lighted; and the 
French law of 1837, which is still in force on these pomts, ex- 
pressly includes these fuactions in the “free expenditure,” be- 
cause no doubt was felt but that they would be spontaneously 
undertaken; nor has the administration any power of compelling 
the communes, except in the matter of “ obligatory expenses,” 
the list of which includes precisely those services which the com- 
munes would either not undertake at all or only incompletely. 
But whatever the motive of the law may have been, its result 
is to divide the communes of France into three classes. The 
first class consists of those with less than 40,000 inhabitants, 
where the mayor keeps all the power given him by the former 
legislation. The second class consists of those with 40,000 in- 
habitants and more, where the prefect performs several of the 
mayor’s functions. In these two classes the mayors are named 
by the government (in the little communes by the prefects, in the 
large ones by the Emperor), and the municipal council is clected 
by the inhabitants. ‘The third class consists of Paris and Lyous. 
Here the prefect is in reality the mayor,—for the mayors of 
arrondissements have scarcely any powers,—and the municipal 
council isnamed by the Emperor. It is to one ofthe towns com- 
posing this third class that we shall devote the present Article. 





I. With regard to the administration of Paris, the bases of the 
municipal organisation of the town date from the beginning of 
this century. After 1789 the administration of the communes 
was confided to committees called Directories ; but this experi- 
ment failed. It was found necessary to lodge the two essential 
functions of administration—the deliberative and exeeutive—in 
separate hands. In accordance with the plan of the First Consul, 
the executive power was entrusted to a single person, while the 
deliberative power was lodged in a board. Such at least was the 
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principle ; and, in fact, there is in each place only one mayor or 
one prefect. If the administration of Paris was confided to two 
prefects, the principle was not really infringed. For the idea of 
it was to make each officer responsible for his own acts; and the 
functions of the Prefect of the Seine and those of the Prefect of 
Police are perfectly distinct, and the two functionaries are com- 
pletely independent of each other. 

The division of functions between the two prefects made by 
the consular decree of 12 Messidor An vi11 amounts to a practi- 
cal definition of the two French words administration and police. 
It is to the Prefect of the Seine that the administration belongs. 
This includes, according to the decree, the following functions. 
He manages the property of the department; he prepares its 
budget, which he lays before the general council of the Seine ; he 
collects all the receipts, and makes all the disbursements autho- 
rised by the budget; he directs and overlooks all public works in 
the department; he conducts the measures for recruiting the 
army; he represents the department in all legal actions, whether 
as plaintiff or defendant ; he assesses the taxation; and he per- 
forms a quantity of secondary functions which it would take too 
long to enumerate. Besides all this, the Prefect of the Seine, 
being also Mayor of Paris, has a double office within the city; and 
thus in many cases his acts in order to be regular should be signed 
by him twice, once as mayor and again as prefect. The depart- 
ment also contains, besides Paris, a certain number of communes, 
the mayors of which possess all the powers given to them by the 
law; and in these the Prefect of the Seine has about the same 
powers as the other prefects in the communes of their own de- 
partments. The Prefect of Police has to take all measures neces- 
sary for the security of person and property. He keeps the peace 
and preserves public decency in the streets and in all public 
places, such as churches, exchanges, theatres, taverns, and places 
of debauchery. He is the sanitary officer, and inspects markets, 
ports, and all places where provisions of any kind are brought in, 
in order to see that they are not adulterated or noxious to health, 
and that they are sold by true weight and measure. He has other 
minor functions, which we need not enumerate. 

But life consists of so many and such various details, and the 
citizens of Paris are so absolutely shut out from all share in their 
own common affairs, that the two prefects require a very multi- 
tudinous staff to enable them to perform all that is required of 
them. And in the complicated relations which spring up be- 
tween these different officers occasional disputes arise as to the 
Spheres belonging to each. These disputes, however, are less 
frequent than they might have been if the distinction between 
the offices had been less logically drawn, or if the law had not 
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been sufficiently clear to allow of its consequences being easily 
deduced from it. For this cause the division remained unaltered, 
or nearly so, for sixty years; dynasties rose and fell without in- 
terfering with it. But it was modified by a decree of October 10, 
1859, in favour of the Prefect of the Seine, to whom some func- 
tions of police were given which were taken from the Prefect 
of Police, not on any general principle of logic or expedience, 
but, in part at least, from considerations merely personal. For- 
merly the Prefect of the Seime was charged with the grande 
voirie, that is, he marked out the lines of road, and indicated how 
far houses might be advanced over the public way, or how far 
they were to be carried back in case of rebuilding. He repaired 
the highways, and ordered the opening of new streets. The Pre- 
fect of Police, on the other hand, was charged with cleansing and 
lighting and removing obstructions from the streets. The decree 
of 1859, however, centralises in the hands ofthe Prefect of the 
Seine every thing relating to public thoroughfares ; and he now 
not only opens new streets, boulevards, and avenues, but also 
sweeps and waters the roads, and carts off the mud, the snow, 
and the ice. The same decree, with more or less reason, also 
takes from the Prefect of Police, and gives to the Prefect of the 
Seine, the following functions: the cleansing of sewers and cess- 
pools; the licensing of private persons to set up baths, wash- 
ing-houses, mills, or the like, on rivers or canals; the fares and 
regulations of public carriages, and the appointment of stations 
for them in the streets and public places; the tariffs, and the 
collection of the municipal taxes in the public markets; and the 
regulation of the bakers—though this last function has ceased 
since a decree of 1863 gave the bakers their liberty. Of these 
modifications introduced by the decree of 1859, some had plau- 
sible reasons: for instance, the cleansing of sewers, because it 
may be provided for in their construction; the emptying of cess- 
pools, because the town makes a profit of their contents, and the 
Prefect of the Seine is the administrator of the communal funds. 
The public carriages and the markets are also sources of revenue, 
and the highways and markets are communal property, of which 
the Prefect of the Seine is the proper manager. If the Prefect of 
Police had hitherto been charged with these functions, it was be- 
cause the cleansing of sewers and cesspools has a direct relation 
with the public health, because the public carriages might block 
up the streets and endanger the passengers, and because the 
markets might be places where false weights were used and un- 
wholesome food sold. The arguments for and against are nearly 
balanced; and it was the personal influence of one of the prefects 
that made his rival kick the beam. 


Perhaps our readers will not be very inquisitive about the 
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exact results of this dualism, or about the debates of the two 
consuls of the capital of the civilised world, as many a Parisian 
considers his native city to be. They may be more desirous 
to know what share of influence belongs, we will not say to the 
senate,—the comparison would not be fair,—but to the muni- 
cipal council of the French metropolis. This influence has 
always been very moderate; but it has varied with the times. 
Under the First Empire ‘the government named the municipal 
councillors in all the communes of France. The Restoration 
kept up this illiberal policy, not, however, without great opposi- 
tion in the Chambers, where the debates had so prepared the 
public mind that one of the first laws of the government of July 
in 1831 related to the election of the municipal councils. The 
organisation of Paris, which is always treated as a thing apart, 
was reformed by a law of April 20, 1834. From that date each 
of the twelve arrondissements of which the town then consisted 
had to elect three councillors, constituting a municipal council of 
thirty-six members. The general council, which holds the same 
place in the department as the municipal council in the com- 
mune, consisted of forty-four members, namely, the thirty-six of 
the municipal council, and four apiece for the arrondissements of 
Sceaux and St.-Denis. 

These councillors were not elected by universal suffrage, 
which long after 1834 was scouted as a utopia by one party, and 
as an absurdity by the other. The municipal electors of each 
arrondissement consisted of the electors who named the depu- 
ties to the Chamber—that is, all who paid direct taxes to the 
amount of 200f.—with the addition of what were then called the 
“capacities,” that is, officers of army and navy, judges and legal 
officials, members of the Institute, barristers, solicitors, and 
notaries, medical men who had fulfilled certain conditions, and 
professors in superior or secondary schools, whatever might be 
the amount of their direct assessment. For the whole of Paris 
the number of electors did not exceed a few thousands ; but their 
independence was above all suspicion. Their choice generally 
fell on liberals, sometimes on advanced democrats whose opinions 
were certainly not those of the majority of the electoral body; 
but it was considered desirable that all shades of political opinion 
should be represented in the municipal council. We need not 
say that this council made a serious business of its power of 
voting the receipts and expenditure of Paris, and of controlling 
the management of the Prefect of the Seine. If its powers were 
not as extensive as those of other communes, at least no part of 
them was lost through an exaggerated complaisance towards the 
government. 

_The revolution of 1848 occasioned an exceptional order of 
things, which was meant to be only provisional, but which still 
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existed at the time of the coup-d’état of the 2nd of December 
1851. The municipal council, elected by the citizens, was re- 
placed by a municipal commission, named by the executive 
power ; and the decree of the 5th of May 1855 changed nothing 
excep: the word ‘‘ commission,” for which it “substituted 
“council.” The French are very fond of these changes of 
words. In1848 many a man thought himself a good ‘republican 
because it cost him so little to say “ Citoyen Maire” instead of 
‘ Monsieur le Maire.” The law of June 16, 1859, which threw 
back the boundaries of Paris, necessarily added to the number of 
its arrondissements; there are now tw enty; and the Emperor 
nominates all the sixty municipal councillors. 

Those who think that it does not signify whether the prefect, 
a nominee of the government, be under the control of a council 
elected by the tax- -payers, or of a council nominated by the 
government, should study the following table, which shows, in 
francs, the expenditure of the city of Paris ‘during the three 
periods we have described: 


(1) Period before the Law of 1834. 
AVE. « «wo DP 1 Ss «Cs 36,554,580 


Vil, . « « «© « Spe OTe | TOR. « w « + Oeeee 
Vill. . . .. . «32Q87A457 | 1816. . « « « BB874,800 


IX... . . .11,216,117 | 1819. . . . . 38,728,901 


eta oi cl . 11,872,270 | 1820. . . . ~ 41,459,794 
XI. ‘ . 11,962,994 | 1821. . . . . 43,557,014 
XIL. » . 18,448,640 | 1822. . . . . 48,695,992 


XII. . . . . . 20,689,880 | 1898. .... 49,242,011 
XIV. (100 days! of) 5,162,334 | 1824. . . . . 50,172,320 
1806... . . 21,184,180 | 1825. . . . . 30,179,062 
1807. . . . . 20,231,039 | 1826. . . . . 46,588,696 
1808. . . . . 21,983,828 | 1827. . . . . 44,387,846 
60D... ls Ue  BBBGZ9990 | 1888. ‘ Ad 597,33! 


B10. . « « « BB964,760 | WO). ww «Ss 48,695,224 
1811. . . . . 33,705,105 | 1830. . . . . 45,178,703 
| G8, 401 | 18381. . . . . 52,538,602 
1813... . . 22,667,062 | 132 .. . « « « GOS, 452 
BOG. cds te 33,48: : 376 (ee. « & « « 38,1 173,922 
iMib «s+» » FORTE Ae 
(2) Period from 1854 to 1847. 

1834... . . . 40,446,180 | 1841. . . . . 48,485,705 
183d... . SC. 41,894,045 | 1842. . . . . 48,960,153 
1836. .... 42,062,049 | 18438. . . . «. 45,868,548 
1837. . . . . 44,954,898 | 1844... . .48 3.254, 425 
1838. . . . . 41,093,671 | 1845. . . . . 47,292,775 
18389. . . . . 41,642,947 | 1846. . . . . 46,864,507 
1840. . . . . 44,216,856 | 1847. . . . . 61,214,365 


l 


To make the period agree with the Christian computation. 
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(3) Period from 1848 to 1859. 


1848... . . 59,088,780 | 1854. . . . . 83,429,145 
i849. . . . . 64,128,153 | 1855. . . . 107,635,453 
1850. . . . . 30,513,215 | 1856. . . . 108,987,055 
1851. . . . . 56,388,485 | 1857... 114,797,081 
1852. . . . . 80,095,912 | 1858. . . . . 95,622,308 
1853. . . . « 77,318,757 | 1859. . . . . 97,720,544 


In 1860 the danlieue was taken into the town; and the popu- 
lation was thereby increased from 1,174,346 to 1,525,942, and, 
according to the census of 1861, to 1,667,841. The expenditure 
rose in proportion: in 1860 it was 138,544,981f., and in 1861, 
192,406,266f. The budget voted for 1862 was 197,604,869F. ; 
and that for 1863, 193,518,697f. The realised receipts for 1862 
were only 175,712,567f.; and the corrected estimate for 1863 is 
reduced to 183,486,848f. For 1864 the estimate, both of receipts 
and expenditure, is 151,408,942f. Most of the fluctuations in 
the above table are easily accounted for. The excess in 1817 
and in 1847 was caused by the distribution of bread during 
scarcities; that in 1815, by the invasion of the Allies; that in 
1832, by the cholera; and that of 1848, by the revolution. But 
it is not necessary to our present purpose to discuss these details. 

It may be said that the excessive expenditure of the last 
period has produced excessively great results. But the partisans 
of an elective council will answer that they had rather be free 
than have beautiful streets to look at; of two evils they would 
choose the lesser, and of two good things the greater. 


II. The ways and means by which this enormous expen- 
diture, amounting to nearly eight millions sterling, is fed, are 
various. It is remarkable that of the 193: million francs voted 
for 1863, less than 3,000,000 are obtained by direct taxation. 
The additional centimes added to the imperial taxation amount 
to 2,917,170f. Contrast this with London, where almost all 
the municipal taxation is direct; though nearly the whole re- 
venue of the State, except the income and assessed taxes, comes 
from indirect imposts. In matter of revenue, however, Paris 
is by no means an enlarged specimen of the rest of the French 
communes. In the villages, nearly the whole revenue, which 
is often very small, is produced by direct taxes—the additional 
centimes and the tax on dogs. Sometimes the commune has 
some property. Its indirect resources consist of an insignifi- 
cant sum for certificates of birth, marriage, and death, a bonus 
of ten francs upon every game-license taken out by an inha- 
bitant of the commune, and a certain proportion out of fines 
inflicted. There are communes where nothing is received on 
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these two heads, and where the certificates do not bring in more 
than five francs a year. 

The controversy between the advocates of direct and indirect 
taxation cannot be discussed incidentally. We may, however, 
remark, that in France public opinion is becoming more and 
more urfavourable to indirect imposts, at least in the form of 
customs levied at the frontiers and at the gates of towns. The 
arguments against them are partly economical and partly poli- 
tical. The economical arguments do not seem to make much 
impression on the “let-well-alone” temperament of French 
financiers; but the political arguments find a response among 
the people. Indirect taxation, they say, by its natural increase, 
encourages governments to increase their expenditure in an 
unlimited ratio. Moreover—and this is their strong pomt— 
if there were only direct taxes, every man would know exactly 
how much he pays to the State; the amount of the sum would 
frighten him; and he would not fail to make every effort to 
reduce the public expenditure. 

Those who argue thus aim chiefly at the octroi, which is a 
kind of customs duty levied at the barriers of the town for the 
municipal chest. The State, it is true, utilises the machinery of 
the octroi for collecting part of its spirit duties; but this is an 
accessory, which need not detain us. This tax is only collected 
in about 1400 of the largest communes; the other 35,000 are 
exempt. The 1400 places which enjoy this privilege make more 
than 120,000,000f. by it. Paris alone gets nearly 80,000,000f., 
leaving 40,000,000f. for the other places. This sum is very un- 
equally distributed, not only because towns of 3,000 inhabitants 
do not consume so much as towns of 100,000, but also because 
the tariff is different for different places. In one, only wine 
pays the duty; in another, only meat; in a third, both. In 
other places fish is added to the list; elsewhere, all other 
eatables ; then fuel, then forage, then building materials—every 
article being assessed more or less highly according to the amount 
of revenue which the municipal council thinks proper to raise. 

In Paris the assessment is highest; and all eatables, bever- 
ages, forage, fucl, and building materials are subject to it. But 
the common objection to indirect taxation—that it makes the 
poor man pay as much as the rich—does not apply to the Pa- 
risian octroi, Luxuries are assessed much more highly than 
necessaries. Wine in barrels pays 10f., wine in bottles, 17f., 
cider only 3f. 80c., and beer still less, the hectolitre. This is at 
least the principal or primitive tax; at present there is an addi- 
tional 10 centimes on each packet, and a second 10 centimes on 
all articles but wine, beer, and meat. Spirits pay 23f. 50c., which 
would be little enough, were it not that the State makes the 
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octroi officers collect another 91f. for the treasury. Ordinary 
oil pays 21f., and olive-oil 38f. the hectolitre. Truffles and 
trufle-patties pay 120f. the 100 kilogrammes ; fowls and game 
30f.; salmon, turbot, and the like, 60f.; while other fish pays 15f. 
Ordinary oysters pay 5f., Ostend oysters, 15f. So the tax upon 
forage, though it presses on industry, is a tax upon the rich man 
and not on the poor. But the enemies of the octroi are not 
satisfied with these feeble attempts to temper the tax in favour 
of the poorer classes. 

It appears to us that, of all the methods of municipal taxa- 
tion that have been proposed for Paris, the octroi is the least 
objectionable. The administration uses part of its produce to 
pay the whole income-tax of those too poor to pay a rent of more 
than 250f., and part of the income-tax of persons whose rent is 
between 250f. and 1500f The abolition of the octroi, and the 
substitution of an income-tax, would have this injurious effect 
among others: the shopman, the clerk, the workman, who 
struggle on with 1500 to 2000f. a year in their lodgings, would 
have to pay some 100f. income-tax; while the 30,000 or 40,000 
unmarried workmen, whose wages perhaps are higher, but who 
live in furnished rooms, and are therefore looked upon as travel- 
lers, and not taxed, would pay nothing towards the municipal 
expenditure, and would be enabled to drink a few quarts more a 
year. Justice and morality do not require men to be exempted 
from taxation simply because they exhibit no foresight, and like 
better to spend their evenings in a public-house than in a home, 
dull enough no doubt, but sanctified by the presence of wife and 
children. 

It is necessary that every person should contribute, if such a 
sum as 79,802,000f. is to be raised. Compare this, the estimated 
octroi for 1863, with that of the year vir. (1798), the year of 
the creation of the tax. Most of the articles now taxed were so 
then; but there have been frequent changes in detail, and several 
augmentations. In 1815 there was an addition of a tenth for the 
war; and in 1848 a second tenth was imposed upon most of the 
taxable articles. The amount of the tax in the year vir. was 
6,634,055f., part of which went to the hospitals. The rest of the 
municipal revenue amounted to only 383,417f. A modest begin- 
ning, which soon grew great. In 1800, when the population of 
Paris was officially estimated at 547,000, though we believe it 
was at least 600,000, the octroi produced eleven millions and a 
half. In 1817, when the population was exactly 718,966, it 
brought in eighteen millions and a half; but the scarcity of that 
year entailed a loss of at least two millions. In 1831, when the 
revolution of 1830 was still felt, the amount was 19,980,000f., for 
a population of 774,338. In 1841, for a population of 935,261, 
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it was 31,338,000f. In 1851, for a population of 1,053,000, it 
was 37, 380, 000f. In 1861, for a population of 1,667,000, it was 

77,300,000f, Of this last sum, beverages paid 28} millions ; 
ohio liquids (vinegar, oil), 7 millions ; provisions, 14 millions ; 
fuel, 93 millions; building materials, 11 millions; and forage, 
4 millions: the rest was made up by miscellaneous articles. 

After the octroi duties, in the budget of the ways and means 
of Paris, come the markets. In France the right of constructing 
a covered market, or halle, belongs to the commune: it may con- 
cede this right, under certain conditions, to a private person or a 
company; but the law does not favour such concessions. More- 
over the soil of the public places or streets where markets are 
held in the open air belongs to the commune; and the rents 
paid by the stall-keepers go into the municipal chest. 

Paris contains a great number of covered and open markets. 
Between the magnificent central halles, which are not vet fin- 
ished, but already bring in 880,000f., and the open-air market 
in the Rue de Sévres, which brings in 26,000f., there are thirty 
places of public sale in the Paris of 185%, and fifteen more in the 
banlieue now taken into the city. The whole rental of these 
markets amounts to 2,691,720f. Besides the rental of stalls, 
there is a municipal tax upon all wholesale operations in products 
exempt from the octroi: this was estimated at 4,550,000f. for 
1863, bringing up the total produce of the markets to 7 2 241 ,720f. 

The next item in the ways and means comes from payment 
for services rendered,—services which it is optional to accept or 
not. The public finds the advantage of applying to the office 
for weighing and measuring, —bureau du poids public,—because 
its acts are authentic and Tecognised in courts of justice. The 
gross produce of this office is 867,000f. 

The next item is the thoroughfares, divided into the great 
and little voirie. The first provides the roads; the second looks 
after the circulation. It would take us too long to show how 
the one produces 300,000f. and the other 100,000f. Every bal- 
cony that is to overhang the street requires a license, which is 
always granted, but is paid for according to a tariff. Almost all 
shop-fronts require some projection over the footpath,—about 
eight inches is the usual allowance,—but this has to be paid for. 

The next item is the waterworks. Here again the revenue is 
only payment for services rendered to the inhabitants, by fur- 
nishing them with water in their houses. In spite of its position 
on the Seine, Paris used to be ill supplied with good drinkable 
water. In the old times, thirty or forty years ago, the water- 
supply was afforded by carriers, with two buckets slung to their 
shoulder-yokes, and their lugubrious cry of ‘ 0-0-0” (eau). They 
drew their water from the Seine, and sold it at two sous a pailful. 
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But times have changed. Before the annexation of the banlicue 
in 1859, 196,000 cubic métres of water were distributed through 
524,000 metres of pipes, to 8000 out of the 33,000 houses, to 
33 monumental fountains, 69 public and market fountains, 1779 
cocks for watering the streets, 58 plugs to supply the watering- 
carts, 111 fire-plugs, 105 plugs under the pavement, 125 public 
establishments, and 171 washhouses. Seven-eighths of the sup- 
ply came by the Oureq canal. Besides this, the banlieue had its 
own 260,000 métres of pipes belonging to a private water-com- 
pany. Since 1860, this company has contracted for the supply 
of the whole of Paris. The municipal chest bears a large part of 
the first expenses, and the company works the machinery, for 
which it is paid out of the water-rates. A supply of 200 litres a 
day costs sixty frances a year. The actual supply of water is far 
from sufficient; and measures are being taken to draw more 
from the Seine, from rivers, and springs. There is also a talk of 
making fresh artesian wells besides those of Grenelle and Passy. 
There were 91,539 metres of new pipes laid down in 1862, some 
of them upwards of half a yard in diameter. The produce of the 
waterworks for 1863 is estimated at 4,270,000f. 

‘The slaughter-houses produce 2,140,000f. They cost many 
millions; but they were necessary as a sanitary measure, and 
the money was well spent. Now the facility of commerce re- 
quires the present abattoirs to be replaced by a single central 
one—the French like any thing central—to be erected near the 
new cattle-market. 

‘The wine-dépot produces a rental of 426,000f.; licenses to 
let chairs on the boulevards and the like produce 19,!75f.; 
liceuses for erecting moveable stalls, and especially stands for 
public carriages, bring in 2,247,860f.; and the payment for the 
right of laying gas-pipes and the like under the streets produces 
200,000f. There are several other minor items, which bring up 
the total of this division of the revenue to 2,796,000f. 

Besides this public property, the commune has also several 
iots of private property, the rental of which amounted in 1863 
to nearly 1,103,000f. The birth, marriage, and death certificates 
figure for 145,000f., and funeral dues for 659,827f. These dues 
are a tax proportioned to the ostentation of the funeral. Burial 
dues bring in 1,350,000f. Graves are granted either for five years 
or In perpetuity. The first cost 50f.; the second vary with the 
extent of ground required. 

The next item, chapter 14 of the budget, is worth the study 
of our Board of Works, for it shows that in France they know 
how to utilise the sewage. The cleansing of cesspools brings m 
620,000f. Part of the contents is manufactured into manure 


at Bondy, and sold at a high price. The 15th chapter includes 
VOL. Iv. Zz 
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fifteen items, together producing ten and a half millions. They 
include 3, 850 ,000f., the share of the government in maintaining 
the pavements ; 3,817,000f., its share in the municipal police: 
873,500f. paid by private persons in lieu of sweeping the street 
before their houses; the charges made for police service in the 
theatres, or for firemen’ s service; and similar items. 

The 16th chapter comprehends the miscellaneous receipts, 
such as police-court fines, 118,000f. ; the bonus of ten franes on 
game-licenses, 60,000f., which gives 6,000 sportsmen for Paris ; 
the dog-tax, 42 5,000f., which gives from 90,000 to 60,000 dogs, 
for the tax is 10f. for each fancy dog, and Sf. for each house- 
dog. Blind men’s dogs pay nothing. 

To recapitulate. The ordinary receipts above enumerated give 
a total of 117,304,197f. To these we must add 11,598,000f. 
of extraordinary receipts—the proceeds, in part, of the sale of pro- 
perty purchased by the town for improvements, and in part of a 
subvention of 8,800,000f. due by the State in virtue of an agrec- 
ment made in 1858. There is also 16,000,000f. of supplementary 
receipts, comprising the balance of the preceding year. And 
finally, there is 48,616,500f. of _ ial ee a consisting chiet fly 
of loans contracted for special objects. We shall sce further on 
what these objects are. 

[1f. After the receipts come the expenses. And here we 
shall not exactly follow the order of the published budget, which 
is arranged rather with the view to simplify the accounts than 
for the purpose of giving a general idea of the municipal action 
of Paris. We shall take no notice, therefore, of the official dis- 
tinction into chapters, but simply follow the leading lines of 
division. 

The administration forms naturally the first head of expen- 
diture, as being the machinery by which ev ery thing is directed 
and worked. The prefecture ‘and the mayoralties of Paris, the 
salarics and minor expenses, cost 3, 665,735f. More ‘than 
3,000,000f. of this sum go in payment of salaries and wages of 
functionaries and clerks; but it does not comprehend the salaries 
and wages paid in the special branches. The expenditure given 
for each branch of the service includes the payment of the per- 
sons employed in that branch. 

Next to the expenses of the administration come the expenses 
of collecting. Every where in France, and now almost all over 
Europe, the budget gives the gross revenue; this indicates the 
gross total of the tax, corresponding with the burden laid on the 
tax- payer. It is only by making the government account for the 
cross total of receipts that control becomes possible. The ex- 
penses of collection amount to 7,948,298 fr. Of this four and a 
half millions belong to the octroi, or 5°66 per cent on its gross 
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product of 794 millions. This is not much for an indirect tax ; 
the customs cost far more; the expenses are cight millions, being 
about 7 per cent on the ordinary receipts (117 millions). 

We have mentioned that out of the octroi duties a sum 
was taken to exempt poor housekeepers from the income-tax. 
The amount is 1,680,000f. The town also pays 180,000f. land- 
tax, and 260,000f. in other taxes. The total is 2,120 000F, Com- 
munal property pays taxes, unless it is devoted to the publie 
service—as is a church, a Adfe/ de ville, or a promenade. 

The Paris police costs rather more than 15,000,000f. ‘The 
prefecture of police takes 12,268,000f. of this sum. The rest 
voes to pay the firemen, the national guard, and the garde de 
Paris (who must not be confounded with the ser gents de ville). 
The government pays almost four millions of these expenses, 
because Paris being the metropolis, the seat of government, and 
the residence of the sov erelgn, must be more abundantly suarded 
than an ordinary town. Moreover it must not be forgotten that 
public order is still further msured by the presence of the armeée 
de Paris, which occupies the numerous barracks of Paris, Ver- 
sailles, and the neighbourhood. There are persons, indeed, even im 
Paris, who hold that respect for the law, and the love of peace aud 
quict, would be better guarantees for order than bayonets can be. 
But these persons have no voice in the management of affairs. 

We come next to a branch of expenditure which is one of the 
elories of the administration of Paris—the streets and thorough- 
fares. Including the sewers and public walks, the ordinary expen- 
diture under this head for 1863 amounts to 21,675,000f., and the 
extraordinary expenditure to 9,795,000f., or upwards of thirty-one 
millions in all. This sum tells tales both of the enlargement and 
of the embellishment of the capital. Formerly the one source of 
expenditure was the maintenance of the public ways; and this was 
n0 slight burden. The question between macadam and pavement 
was a serious one. The increase of traffic makes it more difficult 
every vear to maintain the pavement in decent order. The num- 
ber of carri: wes was 21,960 in 18538, and was nearly 40,000 in 

500, The increase was due in great measure to the heavy 
wagons employed for carrying stone and other massive materials. 
Hence the sandstone with which Paris has been paved for centu- 
ries can no longer bear the traffic, and granite and porphyry have 
to be brought from a distance. The old pavement only costs 
‘orty-cight centimes the square métre to keep up; but it is easily 
crushed, and soon worn out. Granite lasts longer, but it is dearer, 
and horses slip over it. Macadam is good for those who keep 
carriages ; but the foot-passenger grumbles at the mud. It costs 
moreover 2f. the square métre. For some time past a middle 
course has been taken. The middle of the road is macadamised, 
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and the two sides paved up to gutters which divide the road from 
the footpath. For 1863 the pavement of Paris costs 6,698,000f,, 
and the asphalte for footpaths 485,000f.; the scavenging of the 
macadamised roads 748,000f, ; that of pav ed roads” (incl uding 
watering) 3,020,500F. ; besides the wages of the inspectors, high- 
way W arden: 8, and othe rs, Which amount to 837,000f. The length 
of paved roads is 531, G00 meétres, with superficial conteuts of 
4,153,000 square metres. The length of macadamised roads is 
17 8.000 me tres, and their surface 1,754,000 square metres. 

This expenditure does not pay for more than the maintenance 
of roads already existing; it has nothing to do with the new 
streets through the demolitions, which have to be levelled, fur- 
nished with foot-pavements, water, gas, and sewers ; so that what 
is out of sight often costs more than what is scen. The cost of 
these new streets is a separate item of the ‘“ special expendi- 
ture.”’ 

Lighting the streets costs 3,036,000f., besides 301,000f. for 
inspectors. There are about 23,000 jets. Since the fusion of 
the different gas companies the town is supplied more cheaply ; 
and the banlicue especially has gained. There are about 800,000 
jets in public establishments and poe shops. 

‘The waterworks and sewers cost 2,307,000f.; the walks and 
plantations 2,587,460f ‘The engineers "architects, and inspectors 
of public walks are paid 253, QOOF. Many of the inferior officers 
receive only from 1200f. to 1500f. ; ; but their number neutralises 
the effect of the smallness of their wages. This sum, morcover, 
does not include the salaries for the maintenance of the Bois de 
Boulogne or of the Bois de Vincennes, one of which costs460,000f., 
the other 280,000f. a year. 

The maintenance of public buildings costs 1,467,000f. This 
isnot much. The /dfel de ville only costs 60,00 Of. the churches, 
150,000f.; the Ly cées and the Sorbonne, 50, O00F. : ; the communal 
schools 200,000f. ; the halles and soinaliaeits 100,000f. These sums 
are, of course, only for repairs. 

By the side of these long rows of figures, the expenditure for 
public worship makes but a sorry show. It amounts to 148,186f. 
it must be remembered, however, that the French celery are 
paid by the State. The salaries are very low; but in Paris 
they are largely increased by the piety of the faithful. Of these 
148,000f., only 56,000f, go towards the expenses of Catholic wor- 
ship, for the rental of small churches and presbyteries which do 
not belong to the town; the rest is spent in assisting other reli- 
gious bodies. 

Public instruction absorbs 3,068,000f, 144,000f. of which 
go for secondary or middle-school education and special in- 
struction, The rest is spent on primary instruction, infant 
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schools, poor schools, Sunday and evening schools, and classes 
for adults. There are 419 such establishments, besides 38 pri- 
vate schools, assisted by the municipality. In 1862 these schools 
contained about 72,00 10 scholars—27,000 girls and 45,000 boys. 
All the schools assisted by the municipality give a gratuitous 
education. 

Another item of expenditure is the poor-relief. It is set 
down at 10,256,399f. for 1863. We need enter into no details 
on this point, as we have already discussed the whole subject of 
yoor-relief in France in the first volume of this Review.* 

With the interest of the municipal debt, the ordimary ex- 
penses for 1863 amount to $1,257 ,045f. which, with 47,665, 154. 
of extraordinary expenditure, 16,0( 10,000F. of supplementary ex- 
penditure, and 48,616,500f. of special expenses, make up the 
general total of 193,518,697f. 

IV. It is now time to speak of the public works for utility 
and ornament, for which modern Paris 1s so remarkable. It is 
not often that great ideas come into the world in all their com- 
pleteness. A ereat design, presented at first in its full develop- 
ment, would be often rejected as impracticable. But if it 1s 
begun modestly, and pushed on with vigour, as far as means will 
allow, it is then very often gradually enlarged, and made to em- 
brace one thing after another till it is complete. When we have 
hold ofa finger, we can grasp the hand, and then the arm ; and at 
last we are able to collar the man. Circumstances, too, some- 
times favour this natural expansiveness of our desires. Thus it 
has been in the case of the reconstruction of Paris. The start- 
ing- point of the gigantie works which all the world now admires 
was a law made in 1851, under the Republican g government, for 
the rebuilding of the centr: ul halles and the lensther ung of the 
Rue de Rivoli. The halles, which are really the central dépdt 
for nearly all the prov isions required by the immense city, had, 
no doubt, become too small. As for the Kue de Rivoli, which was 
not then meant to be made nearly so long as it has since been 
made, its prolongation was a measure of precaution in ease of an 
insurrection; and the demolition and rebuilding gave present em- 
ployment to workmen who could not be left in idleness without 
danger, 

These two motives lost none of their force after the coup-d état 
of December 2, 1851. ‘To provide work and to hinder the rise 
of barricades became a permanent business of the new régime. 
Finally, when the President became Emperor, he conceived the 
idea of erecting his own monument, and leav ing his name in- 
scribed in indelible letters upon tlie capital of France. The 
powers which the Emperor, so liberal of every thing but liberty, 
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has managed to accumulate in his own hands have supplied him, 
directly or indirectly, with ample means for realising his idea. 

The sinews of war are equally the sinews of building. There 
have been many attempts made to calculate the expenditure 
already incurred for the reconstruction of Paris, but none of them 
are complete. Those which we have ex: amined only include a 
small portion of the whole. Some accounts only give the ex- 
penditure of the municipality ; others add that of the govern- 
ment; but none attempt to estimate that of private persons, 
Yet more money has been spent by individuals than is usually 
imagined. We do not pretend to give a reliable estimate of its 
amount—there are no materials for such a judgment; but, at 
any rate, we can make a more complete general estimate than 
has been hitherto made. 

And, first, we must remember that the ordinary municipal 
budget contains one or more divisions, amounting to milhons 
of franes, appropriated not simply to the maintenance but to 
the embellishment and reconstruction of the town. Then comes 
the extraordinary expenditure, covered by the surplus of the re- 


ceipts. And lastly come the loans. ‘lhe — might be 
compared to a mirage if their results were not so solid. To 


enable our readers to understand the ingenious process by which 
a good surplus is always shown, it 1s necessary to say a few words 
upon the principles of French finance. Neither the State nor 
the munic ‘ipal bodies have any fixed revenue of their own: what- 
ever they need must be sup plic <1 by the contributions of the tax- 
payers and ratepavers. Hence the Vy always begin with voting the 
budget of expenditure, b fore they examine that of ways and 
means. This is reasonable. The variability of our mcome-tax 
proves that we acknowledge this a between our wants and 
our taxation. But in France the case is altered. There also the 
expenditure is voted before the recvipts —they are too logical to 
do otherwise,—but not before the receipts have been m entally 
calculated, and the — mnditure so arranged that not a particle 
of income may be that is, may remain in the taxpayer’s 








pocket. 
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We should not think it reasonable that the ordinarv rece ipts 
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of the municipality of Paris should be 117 milhons, and its or- 


dinary expenditure $1 millions. Our resource would - to cut 
down the octroi duties by some 380 millions. But in Paris these 
of millions will be all used for building and aceite: No 
Frenchman wonders at this; he would not wonder even at an 
increase of taxation ; but he would be greatly and, we suppose, 
agreeably surprised at any reduction of expe nditure. 

But even this large surplus 3 is quite insufficient for the trans- 
formation of Paris; indeed, in 1851, when the transformation 
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was begun, it was not so large as it is now. The only alterna- 
tive then was to contract a “Joan. And the National Assembly 
authorised the municipality to borrow 50 millions on bonds of 
1000f., at 5 per cent interest, repayable in twelve annual instal- 
ments between 1859 and 1870. ‘This law, m a financial point of 
view, was quite legitimate. A town with the enormous income 
of Paris can easily contract a debt of 50,000,000f for useful 
works. But the law contained a provision all the consequences 
of which were not seen at the moment. This provision was de- 
veloped by a decree of 1852; and it now plays a great part in the 
reconstruction of Paris. 

Our readers are aware that the French law authorises an ev- 
propriation forcée pour cause @utilite publique, obliging propric- 
tors to sell all sites necessary for carrying out an object of publie 


utility. It is founded on a ng of 1841, of which the two first 
articles run as follows: “ Art. 1. Expr ropriation for the pur pose 
of public utility takes place nader the authority of the judges.° 


ptr +) 


Art. 2. The tribunals can only order the expropriation when 
its utility = been ascertained and declared in the forms pre- 
scribed by the present law. These forms consist of—(1) The law, 
or royal ordinance [the imperial deer ec], authorismg the execu- 
tion of the works for which the expropriation is required. (2) The 
act of the prefect appomting the locality or territory where 
the works are to be erected, when such appointment is not con- 
tamed in the decree. 7 ‘The further order of the prefect deter- 
minmg the parti ticular pre perties to which the expropriation is to 
be applied. No such a oplics ition to any private property can be 


A 
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made till the interested parties have bees enabled to make their 
objections, according to the rules laid down further on.” 

By this second article,—and, indeed, by the whole tenour of 
the itrench law,—the government is set up as the sole judge of 
the “ of an expropriation; the law does not interfere except 
to settle the pric ce. The prefect defines what property is to be 
expropriated; but he loniid keep within the limits marked by the 
decree which iockaes the work to be one of public utility. At 
present the prefect can go still farther. A law ot 1850 on un- 
healthy habitatio: ns, and that of 1851 for the prolongation of the 
Rue de Rivoli, extended | his powers i spt cial : ISS 5 but the de- 
cree of March 26, 1852, which, in Coe of its having been 
issued during the Dictatorial perio |, has the force of a law, con- 
a the following article: “In every projected expropri lation 
for enlarging, improvin: 1g, or ieaiie streets in Paris, the ac dminis- 


o 


he intervention of the tribunals is a mere formality, because in France it 
is only the tribunals that ean inte: fere With private property. See the Articles 
Chemins vicinaux, E rpropriation, Marais, Voirie, in Dr. Maurice Block’s Dictionnaire 
de ’ Administration Francaise, Paris, hecnet Lanecatt 
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tration shall have power to purchase the whole of each property 
through which the line passes, whenever it considers that the re- 
maining portions are insufficient for the construction of healthy 
houses. It can in like manner include in the expropriation 
properties outside the line of the streets, when their purchase is 
necessary for the suppression of old thoroughfares which are con- 
sidered unnecessary.” We may say, for the information of per- 
sons not familiar with the art of legal interpretation, that the 
word “healthy” in this articie is the sheep’s clothing that conceals 
the wolf; experience has, however, discovered his claw s and tecth. 
The amount of the purchase-money 1s fixed, without appeal, by a 
jury composed of a magistrate, as president, and a certain num- 
ber of citizens. Ifthe proprietor and the administration cannot 
come to terms, the one makes a claim, the other an offer; the 
jury invariably goes somewhat beyond the real value im deciding 
between them. 

The prefect then is all-powerful until he has to ask for money ; 
and money he must ask for, as we shall see. The loan of fiity 
millions authorised in 1851 was contracted in 1852. The pro- 
perties that blocked up the Louvre and Tuileries were purchased ; 
and the State bore in the latter case half, in the former a third, 
of the expense. In 1854 new works were projected,—the pro- 
longation of the Rue de Rivoli as far as the Rue St.-Antoine, 
and the opening of the Boulevards of Sebastopol and Strasburg, 
between the Rues St.-Denis and St.-Martin, through the most 
populous and busy quarters of Paris. ‘The expense of these im- 
provements was estimated at 101,000,600f., of which the State 
was to bear one-third. The Boulevard de Sébastopol alone was 
to cost 7-1,000,000f.; but the two-thirds which the town had to 
bear were reduced to 41 ,000,000f. by the estimated produce of 
the sale of materials and surplus plots of ground. These surplus 
plots are very expensive, and bring in much less than they cost. 
They are often too small for any one to purchase them separately ; 
for no one but the pr oprictor of the next house can make any use 
of them. If he will not purchase, he also is compelled to sell his 
house, which has to be pulled down before the united plots can 
be sold. This has to go among the unforescen expenses, which 
mount up so rapidly that by 1854 the prefect had already to 
confess a deficit of 56,000,000f. 

When the bill of 1855 was brought in, to authorise the town 
to borrow 60,000,000f., and to give it a subvention of thirty-odd 
millions, the Parisian budget showed a surplus of 24,000,000F. ; 
but no one entertained, or at least no one expressed, ‘the idea of 
reducing the rates. The only question was, ‘whether this sum 
should be spent annually in the gradual transformation of Paris, 
say within ten years, or whether money should be borrowed to 
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do it in five. As only 60,000,000f. were wanted, the loan was 
determined on. We do not think that there were then even 
“The Five” opposition members in the Chamber: all the voting 
was unanimous. In the municipal council every member was a 
nominee of the Emperor. 

If there had been a question only of 60,000,000f., doubtless 
the best plan would have been to borrow the money and get the 
work finished. With an income of 110 or 120 million times , and 
a surplus of 24,000,000f., a debt of 60,G00,000f. is soon paid off. 

The works then were pushed on with a vigour which as- 
tonished Parisians and strangers. Persons coming to visit their 
friends found the houses where they had seen them two months 
betore utterly razed. But this was only a beginning. In 1807, 
by the law ‘of the 19th of J une, @ new convention was made, 
whereby the State engaged to undertake a third of the expense 
of the southern continuation of the Boulevard de Sébastopol, the 
opening of the Rue des Ecoles, and the clearance round the 
Hotel de Cluny and the Palais des Thermes. But prudence had 
come with experience; and the State stipulated that its share 
should not exceed twelve and a half millions. 

In 1858 there were new pats ge on a still vaster scale. The 
town engaged, under treaty with the State, to complete within 
ten years from 1859 the following works, the greatness of which 
can be appreciated by any one who knows Paris : (1) Nine 
boulevards,—those du Prince Eugene, du Nord, du Chateau 
d’Eau, de Malesherbes, de Beaujon, three others meeting at the 
Pont de PAlma and that of St.-Marcel. (2) The opening or 
enlargement of ten streets from twenty to forty métres in width: 
these streets are all to be cut through the most populous quarters. 
(3) The opening of four avenues, or roads, somewhat smaller 
than boulevards. (4) The rectification of the numerous streets 
intercepted by the new cuttings. 

It was necessary, said the prefect, in his report to the muni- 
cipal council, to open through Paris wide strategie roads for pur- 
poses of sc curity, for facilitating the access to the railw: ays, and 
for embellishing and making healthy the capital of the empire. 
Attention had been given to ev ery part of the town. Aiter im- 
proving the centre by the erection of the halles, the complet Lon 
of the Rue de Rivoli, ‘and the opening of the Boulevard de Sébas- 
topol, it was necessary to eemule in the west, between the Pare de 
Monceau and the Bois de Boulogne, a town for the fashionable 
population ; to balance it in the east, by extending the manufac- 
turing town towards Vincennes; and in the south, to put life into 
the 12th arrondissement, which was the diserace of Paris. The 
cost of these works was estimated at 180 millions, D0 of which 
would be borne by the State. The law of May 28, 1858, autho- 
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rised the project, and gave the subvention to which we have 
already referred in our analysis of the budget. The munici- 
pality was authorised by the law of July 26, 1860, to issue 
287,618 bonds of 500f., each bearing L5f. interest, and repayable 
by lot w ithin thirty-sev en years from the Ist of September 1860 
in annual amounts of 600,000f. 
We still have to say a few words on the Caisse de Travaux, 
and the annexation of the danlieve. The Caisse de ‘Travaux, or 
bank of public works, was established in 1858. ‘Through it pass 
all the receipts and expenditure of this branch. <A fund, first - 
0, and afterwards of 20 millions, was set apart for 1 it—why W 
cannot tell, for the caisse is simply a machinery acting for the 
municipalitv. The caisse is authorised to issue bills (bons), the 
amount of which was first fixed at . ,000,000f, but reached 
100,000,000f. m_ 1860 and i861, and 125,000,000f. ‘in 1862. In 
the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, the caisse ps ‘id in purchases and 
labour 257 millions, and issued bills for 354 millions. Bills for 
125 m as mune be een in circulation at one time; but they are 
wrding to the prefect, who is an optimist, like - 
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his bre choc sada covered by the property pw irchased and 3 
rt sold, Nevertheless pub lic opinion was agitated about the 
creation of this new floating debt; and the prefect promised to 


keep it within 75 millions. But he soon found that to be impos- 
e; and the budget voted for 1864 authorises the issue of bills 
the amount of 160,¢ 00,CC0f. for cach of the years 1863 and 
{fe promises that only 80 millions shall be issued in 1865, 
1d GO in 1866. But here, again, he will be found to have been 
an optimist. ; 

Much might be said, and even something prophesied, about 
this caisse of public works, which seems a most convenient 
machine for concealing expenditure under a cloud of financial! 
illusions. But we must pass on, for we have still to speak of the 
annexation of the banlieue. Before 1860 Paris had an area of 3288 
hectares, or 8220 acres, enclosed within a wall pierced with bar- 
riers, or turnpikes, where the octroi dues were collected. Beyond 
this wall, and within the fortifications of Lonis Philippe, was a 
narrow zone containmeg several independent communes, grouped 
round the capital, and ealled the lesser banlieue, with an area of 
38800 ochiernn or 9500 acres. Paris then consisted of two con- 
ceutrie areas; and in demolishing the wall that divided them the 
prefect did a real service to the suburban communes. It will be 
perhaps, ten years before they realise the benefit, and in the 
mean time they have to pay the octroi; such is the decision of 
the law of June 16, 1859, which authorised this enlargement of 
the town. 

Now the motive for this annexation, which was the inability 
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of little communes like Auteuil, Passy, Batignolles, Montmartre, 
or Belleville, to follow the capital, a to carry cnt on their ow o 
soil the works necessary for the completion of ‘those of Paris, is a 
cuarantee that the expenditure will be very great for a long time 
to come. A moving body oathers impetus ; and, if no collision 
takes place, 1t will go on to- -day to replace cottages with houses, 
and to-morrow houses with palac es. The Paris of 1900 will not 
be much like that of 1800. The modern Rome will have been 
transformed without any Neronic conflagration, except that of 
the fires of ambition and speculation. We cannot tell how many 
thousands of millions 1t will all cost ; no one has any idea; the 
accounts hitherto made out confine themselves to the expense 
of tlie — 1 vithout considering the cost of the con- 
structions 
The municipal share of this expenditure is as follows. The 
two first loans of 50 and GO millions bro yught m a httle more than 
them nominal value, and the third, of 143 millions, a little less. 
t the end of 1561 M. Devinck’s report showed the town-debt to 
be 294 ni icons Some of this has been paid off; but the expro- 
priations contmue, and the board of works is still issuing bills. 
We do not think that 350 milhons is an exaggerated estimate 
of the present debt. It 1s not excessive; it swallows up only 


14,22 4,581f in annual mterest and 11,299,078f. for smking fund. 
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But if we want to know how much the town has spent on its 


embellishment, it is not enough to look at the amount of its debts; 
we must also ‘tale account of the annual surplus spent on the 
works, and the deficit which may exist. The demolitions are like 
a fire; we cannot here they willstop. We imagine that the 
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town has mene spent more than it wisned. 
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‘to the accounts of the eaisse of wor ks, 200 millions 
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Betwee n 1859 and 1861 it had 1 pal id 2 wf ; million 4 

millions. Let us suppose, then, that the works have hitherto cost 
the town some 700 a and the State 200 millions. Yet 
these 900 millions are a very small part of the whole cost om 


transformation whieh is going on before our eyes. Por, « ven 
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allowing fo or the few hundred millions spent on some public band: 

Ie@s, much more than half the sum was spen 1 the purchas e of 


the ground for the new streets. And who saan for the private 
buildings ? 

ihe usual process is as follows. When the administration 
Wishes to open a new street, it begins by tracing its plan, and 
estimating the number and value of the houses that must come 
down ; then it calculates the cost of ‘levelling and paving the new 
street. ‘The estimate will always be below the real cost, because 
the juries will fix the purchase-moneys of the properties at a 
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higher figure than it calculates, and because it will be found 
necessary to purchase several properties outside the line, and not 
comprehended in the plan. On the other hand, the building 
plots, which it sells by auction, will often fetch higher prices than 
were expected. And the purchasers of these plots on both sides 
of the street build great and fine houses from pure speculation. 
For this the town gives them nothing; it only undertakes to 
make the road, and leaves private persons to line it with houses, 
The canital of these speculators is the chicf agent in the recon- 
struction of Paris. 

The report of the prefect to the General Council of the Scine 
on the redistribution of taxes contains materials for a comparison 
between the demolitions and the constructions. Ina table prepared 
for this purpose, he shows that in the Department of the Seine, 
for the ten years from 1852 to 1861 inclusive, there were 10,1 13 
houses pulled down, and in 1862, 1019; in all 11,192. The new 
buildings during the same ten years were 50,417, and in 1862, 
5447, in all 55,864; giving a balance of 44,672 new buildings. 
In Paris there were, in 1861, 29382 new buildings, and 11-44 
houses pulled down —201 by compulsion and expropriation, and 
883 voluntarily. In 1862 there were 2582 new houses, and 763 
demolitions,—250 forced, and 513 voluntary. In 1865, there 
were 993 demolitions—337 forced, and 656 voluntary — —and 
2945 new houses. How much all these new houses have cost 
no one knows; but the expense must be several thousands of 
millions. Ifit is not talked about, it is because the budgets of 
private persons are not published; if they were, they might prove 
as instructive as those of the State or of the great towns. 

}'rom this examination of the expenditure of Paris it results 
that the capital displaced directly by the town is not sufficient to 
involve it seriously in debt, nor to have any great influence on 
the money-market. But the same cannot be said of the ope- 
rations of the private speculators, who have petrified in stone 
the capital which might have vivified the soil, or sect manufac- 
tories in motion. If we remember how great was the ardour for 
commercial and industrial enterprises between 1552 and 1856, 
and then how that ardour is now cooled, we shall see clearly 
that the building mania which has attacked almost every street 
in Paris must have something to do with the check. 

The most astonishing result of the movement is that, in spite 
of the continual multiplication of habitations, rents are con- 
stantly rising. By the census of 1856 the inhabitants of the 
Department ‘of the Seine were 1 727,419; in 1851 they were 
1,422,665 ; and in 1861, 1,953,660. This shows that the growth 
of population has been rather checked than accelerated. In his 
report the prefect states that in 1860, 1861, and 1862, the num- 
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ber of habitations increased by 36,017; and he adds, “ Allow- 
ing three persons to each habitation, there is room in the town 
for 108,051 more persons than there was room for in 1859.” 
Tn 1863 there has been a further increase of 16,490 habitations. 
It seems improbable that the population has icreased in this 
proportion ; and there must be more apartments vacant than 
the prefect supposes. In the official table we find the total of 
603,444 habitations thus divided : 
257,406 tenanted by occupiers not subject to taxation. 
100,281 of less than 250f rental. 
145.090 of 250f. to SV0F. 
36,047 of 500f. to LOOOF. 
10,998 of LOOOF. to 1500f. 
15,479 over 1500f. 
23,708 buildings devoted to commerce or industry. 
14,455 vacant. 
The untaxed occupiers doubtless belong to very different cate- 
gorics ; and they ought to have been distinguished, to show whe- 
ther lodgers in furnished apartments were reckoned among them. 
However this may be, one thing 1s certain, that there is a unani- 
mous complaint of the great rise in rents. The result has been 
much suffering among operatives obliged to remain in the quar- 
ters where their work is found. This suffering i is often shared by 
the proprietors themselves ; for when they have built expensive 
houses on costly sites, and have paid constantly-increasing wages, 
they cannot let the houses under a certain rent. It is only the 
proprictors of old houses who have made an entirely eratuitous 
profit. 

In spite of all these complaints, and of the numerous cases 
of hardship, the general prosperity is certainly on the increase. 
This is shown by the scarcity of workmen in all branches of in- 
dustry, the rise of wages, and es specially the increase of consump- 
tion. In 1860 Paris consumed 2,067,920 hectolitres of wine in 
barrels, and 11,991 of wine in bottles. In 1861 the quantities 
were 2,267,789 and 14,886. In 1860, 161,320 hect. of beer passed 
the barriers, and 168] 71 were brewed in the town. In 1861 
the quantities were 191,0 04 and 185,210. In 1860 the meat 
was 101 milhons of kilogrammes, in 1861, 103 millions, besides 
pork and offal. So with forage. In 1860, 6,212,127 ‘hieek. of 
barley and 125,77 77,008 of oats paid the octroi ; in 1861 the re- 
spective amounts were 7,922,789 and 145,704,358. 

So far, the bn uildinn fever which rages at Paris has had no 
appreci tabile ill effect, beyond that of concentrating capital on one 
object, at the expense of other branches of industry. But the 
prefect goes too far in his report for 1862 when he s says, “ For 
some time we have been witnessing a strange movement, 'W hen, 
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not quite four years ago, we undertook a set of works combined 
so as to realise the most urgent part, but still only a part, of that 
transformation of the plan of Paris which had been determined 
on in the highest quarters, our resolution was considered foolish ; 
but that which was then thought excessive is now considered 
insufficient. Those very persons who were originally least dis- 
pose .d to understand and aid our labours, who accused us of not 
understanding, and making no account of, the times, of opposi- 
tion, of orejudices, seem now ready to reproach us with sloth, 
indecision, and timidity.” Is this optimism, or does the prefect 
take the flatteries of his admirers, and the whispers of intereste: 
men, for the voice of the whole people? It is certain that Paris 
has made use of its whole force to work these great changes, and 
has sueceeded because it has persevered in the work for many 
years. But how long can we count on this continuing without a 
crisis? Instead of urging the prefect on, the wiser course would 
be to moderate his ardour. He has done enough to hand down 
his name to posterity; and, as posterity will not have suffered the 
inconveniences which those endure who witness the work in its 
pro; presi, it is probable that the name of M. Hausmann will be 
more popular with them than it is with the present generation 
of Parisians. 
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THERE is something exceedingly interesting, though perhaps 
erfectly natural, in the feclings of romantic ‘aden ation which 
most cultivated Americans cherish towards the literatures and 
the arts of Kuropean nations. Entering into possession of the 
incalculable riches and resources of a new world, they all look 
back with reverent fondness on the less material treasures of the 
old. Each in his separate way endeavours to realise to himself 
the glories of a past so different from the actual present. Each 
American poet or scholar looks for his Atlantis in the east and 
not in the west; for his Eldorado, not along the banks of the 
busy Sacramento, but by the castled Rhine or the dreamy Gua- 
dalquivir. Thus it is that some of the most charming books 
we possess on the old — of Europe are by Americans. 
Many Englishmen probably look with greater appreciation on 
their own ereen lanes and hedge-row ‘elms since Irving and 
Emerson wrote. Hillard and Hawthorne have thrown a new 
charm even over Italy; the gentile lute of Longfellow rings with 
the foreign lay of the Minnesin ger, or the rough melody of the 
Skald, as “naturally as when discoursing the exquisite music of 
Evangeline; the great days of Ferdinand and Isabella return 

upon the vivid and faithful page of Prescott; and a whole 
literature comes again to light in Mr. Ticknor’s remarkable 
History. 

Long ago, in the lifetime of the great wizard, a young 
American presented himself at the gates of Abbotsford, and re- 
ceived from its illustrious owner that cordial welcome of which 
he was almost as prodigal as of his genius. So remarkable were 
the stores of ballad and romantic lore possessed by this wanderer 
from the New World, that they fairly astonished the modern 
Ariosto himself, With such tastes and ‘such acquirements: with 
ample means for visiting the country of his choice, and studying 
the literature that he most lov ed; with his opportunities of con- 
versing with eminent men, by personal intercourse and through 
their w vritings,—some memorable result was reasonably to be 
expected. Nor was that expectatic m disappointed. And when at 
length, in 1849, the fruit of so many years of labour, of travel, 
and of thought, vas given to the world, the literary public, both 
in America and in Europe, were sur prised, —not so much at the 
ability and accuracy with which Mr. Ticknor had executed his 
work, as at the unexpected richness of the literature of which 

' History of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. In 38 yols. Corrected 


and enlarged Edition. (London; Triibner.) 
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it was the fullest exposition. In England, for nearly two cen- 
turies, Cervantes was the only Spanish writer known, not 
merely to the public, but even to literary students otherwise 
well informed, and he was known by only one of his works, which 
no doubt was his greatest. The smart but unjust pleasantry 
which represented Spanish literature as possessing one book, the 
principal merit of which consisted in its exposing the worthless- 
ness of all the rest, was believed to be the simple truth. The 
other great names of Spanish history, fiction, and song, were 
either utterly unknown or ignorantly despised, to such an ex- 
tent even, that in our time Sydney Smith could point one of 
his witty sentences with a sneer against the most fertile dra- 
matic genius the world has ever produced, of whose writings 
he had not read a line. In Germany the ignorance was not so 
general or so dark. Special departments of Spanish literature 
had been studied almost with enthusiasm. <A general idea of 
its most salient points had been diffused by the philosophical 
— of Bouterwek; its earlier manifestations had been lov- 
ingly brooded over by Clarus; the “blooming period” of its 
drama had been enthusiastically described by Schack, i in a work 
which should have long since been translated into English as well 
as into Spanish; collections of ballads had been m: ade by Bohl 
de Faber, Wolf, Depping, and others; and Goethe was able to 
criticise Calderon through the translations of Schlegel, Malsburg, 
and Gries. 
When Mr. Ticknor’s work appeared in 1849, it was not only 
well received wherever the English language was spoken, but 
vas at once translated into German and Spanish ; andit has thus 
become the standard and indispensable guide to the literature of 
Spain, not only to the most literary people i in Europe, but even 
to the Spaniards themselves. We have before us the valuable 
Spanish translati ipally by Don Pascual de Gay- 
angos, the eminent Arabic scholar and historian,—which was 
published at Madrid, in 1851, in four volumes. These volumes 
contain notes and additions by the translators to the extent of 
about 300 pages. Mr. Ticknor? very justifiably takes some 
eredit to himself that, in this large mass of additional matter, 
so few omissions of his of any importance have been discovered. 
Whatever is valuable in these notes he has now incorporated 
into his text. But what he has done in this respect, as well as 
in others, we think our readers will prefer to learn from the 
modest and touching language of the Preface to this, we fear, 
the last edition of his History which we can hope for from his 
own hand. 





“The sources of these additions and changes have been very various. 
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The most important and the most numerous are the results of a regular 
and large increase of my own collection of Spanish books, and especially 
of such as are become rare. After this, [ owe much to the libraries in 
Europe, both public and private, which I visited anew in 1856 and 
1857 ;—-in England, the British Museum, where Mr. Panizzi has done 
so much to render that vast storehouse of knowledge accessible and use- 
ful; the library at Holland House, tapestried with recollections of its 
accomplished founder; the precious collection of the Duc d’Aumale, at 
Orleans House, on the Thames; that of Mr. Stirling, author of the faith- 
ful History of the Arts and Artists of Spain; and that of Mr. Ford, always 
to be remembered for his Handbook; Lord Taunton’s, at Gray’s Stoke- 
Pogis, small in number, but, I suppose, the most complete in the world 
on Lope de Vega’s plays; Lord Stanhope’s, at Chevening, begun above 
a century and a half ago by his great ancestor, whose career in Spain he 
has so well illustrated; Mr. Chorley’s, in Chester Square, London; and 
Mr. Turner’s, in Regent's Park,—all of which were opened to me with a 
kindness which sometimes made me feel as if I might use them as 
my own. 

On the Continent, too,—in Germany, Italy, and France,—I found 
resources, not unfrequently, where I least looked for them. The Royal 
Library at Berlin, admirably administered by Dr. Pertz, the historian; 
the Royal Library at Dresden, where Dr. Klemm seemed to know the 
place of every book it contained; the Imperial Library at Vienna, with 
its two principal curators, Baron Bellinghausen and Dr, Ferdinand Wolf, 
Who have done so much for Spanish literature, and who found in this 
very library the means for doing it; St. Mark’s, at Venice; the Ambro- 
sian aud the Institute's, at Milan; the public libraries of Modena, Parma, 
and Bologna; the Magliabecchi and the Grand Duke’s, at Florence; the 
Sapienza, at Rome, and, above all, the Vatican, for which the Cardinal 
Secretary of State gave me especial indulgences: all and each of these 
libraries contained something for my purpose, and the last two what 
can hardly be found elsewhere. And, finally, in Paris I resorted to the 
Imperial Library and to the libraries of the Arsenal and St.-Genevieve, 
with less profit, indeed, than I had hoped, theugh still, by the kind aid 
of M. Tascherau, M. Montaiglon, and M. de Bretonne, not without ad- 
Vantage.” 








After lamenting the fact that nowhere in the world is there a 
truly rich and satisfactory collection of books in elegant Spanish 
literature, not even excepting that at Vienna, which he consi- 
ders to be the best, Mr. Ticknor thus continues, in reference to 
the duties of a conscientious scholar who is in earnest pursuit 
of whatever is best in the literature of Spain : 


“He must therefore, after having visited the rest of Europe, go to 
Spain. Perhaps, like Schack, who has so thoroughly investigated the 
Spanish drama, he must go there twice. At any rate, he must examine 
the Royal Library at Madrid, which, though it dates only from 1711, and 
Was long after that of little consequence, has lately made important ad- 
ditions to its collections in the polite literature of the country. He must 
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go to the Escorial, dark as it always was, and now decaying, but where, 
trom the days of Mendoza, the statesman, historian, and poet, precious 
treasures have been hidden away. He must visit the library which the 
scholar-like son of Columbus left, marked with his own learning, to 
the Cathedral of Seville. And he must get access to the private col- 
lections of the house of Ossuna, of the Marquis de Pidal, of Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos, of the venerable Duran, and perhaps others. All but 
three of these that I have enumerated, whether in Spain or out of it, I 
have seen in the course of different visits to Europe during the last five- 
and-forty years,—many of them twice, and some three times. I hope, 
therefore, that much has not escaped me which I ought to have dis- 
covered and used.” 


Having referred again to his own collection of books, and to 
the labours of his Spanish and German translators, of whose 
learned assistance he availed himself in every thing ‘that, as it 
seemed to him, could add value, interest, or completeness to the 
present revised edition, he thus concludes : 


“Its preparation has been a pleasant task, scattered lightly over the 
years that have elapsed since the first edition of this work was pub- 
lished, and that have been passed, like the rest of my life, almost 
entirely among my own books. That I shall ever recur to this task 
again for the purpose of further changes or additions is not at all pro- 
bable. My accumulated years forbid any such anticipation; and there- 
fore, with whatever of regret | may part from what has entered into the 
happiness of so considerable a portion of my life, I feel that I now part 
from it for the last time. LZatremum hoc munus habeto.” 


It would be unjust to approach a subject which has been 
dealt with in Mr. Ticknor’s volumes without distinctly acknow- 
ledging the obligation he has conferred on all students of 
Spanish literature; and we have been anxious to bear testi- 
mony to the value of the innumerable additions and corrections 
which render this new edition of his book emphatically the 
one to which all future reference must be made. When Senor 
Amador de los Rios has advanced further in filling up the great 
outline he has traced for his Historia Critica de la Literatura 
Espanola, a comparison between his work and that of Mr. Tick- 
nor will become an interesting labourof scholarship. Our present 
object, however, is not to discuss the development of the litera- 
ture of Spain, or to follow in the track of either of its great his- 
torians, but merely to lay before our readers some of the results 
of an independent search among the old ballads of the country, 
and to illustrate our subject by a few translations in verse 
which have not hitherto been published. The originals from 
which these translations will be taken are all in the Romancero 
General of Duran, which issued from the press of Rivadeneyra 
after the first publication of Mr. Ticknor’s History, and to which 
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he himself gives the preference even over the Primavera y 
Flor de Romances of Wolf, which has since appeared. 

Although the popular belief in magical arts, and their affili- 
ation on some particular individual, was very general in Spain, 
as in other countries, Spanish ballad-poetry is singularly free 
from those tales of enchantment and those chronicles of fairy- 
land which form so agreeable and so considerable a portion of 
the early poetry of most other nations. In the ballads of chivalry 
there are but two or three in which the machinery of magic, or 
the agency of those supernatural beings who play such a conspi- 
cuous part in the more northern and western literatures of Europe, 
is introduced. The first, though not the oldest, specimen in 
Duran’s collection in which there is any direct allusion to the 
subject of enchantments is a long poem of about 500 lines, 
narrating the history ofa faithful knight called Floriseo and the 
Queen of Bohemia. It is copied from a broadsheet, in which it 
is ascribed to a certain Andres Ortiz, who, as usual, may have 
amplified, but not improved, a more ancient composition. The 
poem, which does not possess any particular merit, describes the 
departure of the knight from the queen, to whom he had been 
recently married, for the purpose of suppressing a rebellion 
which had been excited against her by one of her subjects. 
After succeeding in this expedition, he is found suddenly in an 
enchanted island in the midst of India. He is received there 
with great rejoicings ; festivals and banquets are given in his 
honour; the amusements of the chase are provided for him; and 
all goes well until upon a certain occasion a magic boat wreathed 
with garlands of myrtle is seen approaching the island. In the 
boat is seated a damsel of extraordinary beauty. The most 
delicious music issues from it; and as the maiden approaches the 
shore upon a dolphin’s back, such results follow from her singing 
as ‘'ennyson attributes to the poet himself, when 


** He chanted a melody loud and sweet 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet.” 


The fair mariner states the purpose of her visit, which is to 
bring an invitation from the queen of the enchanted region 
(who is but a second Armida) to Floriseo to present himself at 
her court. The knight, however, who is mindful of Bohemia and 
his own queen, respectfully declines the honour, stating that he 
has particular business with the Emperor of Constantinople, 
whither he is proceeding. The ambassadress affects great sorrow, 
but is not so easily balked in her mission. She takes out her 
magic lute to console herself, and plays on it until every body 
falls asleep. No sooner has our hero measured his length along 
the ground than he is placed, still asleep, in the boat, and thus 
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carried off to the castle of the fairy queen, with whom he lives 
for a long period, completely forgetful of his former condition, 
his name, and his wife. His father, the Duke Perineus, goes to 
seek him, and at length discovers the enchanted region in the 
heart of India where his son still lives. Floriseo fights with this 
strange knight, whom he cannot recognise as his father, subdues 
him, and carries him a prisoner to the castle of the fairy queen. 
This lady, who appears to have resembled Calypso in more than 
one respect, seems to be as well pleased with the father as the 
son, and disenchants the latter out of regard for the former. 
Floriseo returns to Bohemia just in time to prevent his wife 
being married to the Duke of Macedonia; and the ballad ends 
happily, with a request from the author that the reader will 
pardon its defects,—an appeal which is seldom resorted to in the 
ballads, but which it is very usual to find affixed, like a brief 
epilogue, to the romantic dramas of Spain. 

Orlando, or Roland, the French Paladin, so famous in Italian 
song, is the hero of many of these early romances. His tem- 
porary disgrace at court ; his quarrel with the Emperor for believ- 
ing the treacherous misrepresentations of Galalon respecting his 
friend and cousin Rinaldo; his vow of vengeance and withdrawal 
from Paris; his going into Spain, where he finds a certain bridge 
defended by a Moor, who forbids his crossing it in armour; the 
subsequent fight and death of the Moor; the deception prac- 
tised by Orlando in sending the dead body of the Moor, clothed 
in his (Orlando’s) dress and armour, to Paris, as if it were his 
own; the consternation felt in that city thereupon; Orlando’s 
presenting himself before the Moorish king in the dress of the 
Moor who defended the bridge, and his boast of having slain 
Orlando ; the entrusting of the Moorish army to his command, 
and the consequent siege of Paris; the defeat of the Christian 
army, and the dismay of Charlemagne, who is compelled to send 
for Rinaldo, concerning whom the original quarrel arose; the 
discovery by Rinaldo, through the aid of magic, that the general 
of the besieging army was not a Moor, but his friend Orlando 
who was supposed to be dead; their meeting on the battle-field, 
where, to the surprise of both armies, they lowered their lances, 
and rushed amicably into each other's arms; the raising of the 
siege, and the discontent and subsequent rout of the Moors ;— 
all these events supply the materials of numerous ballads, of 
which two are given by Duran. The first is extremely rude and 
inartistic both in language and style. Duran considers it an un- 
doubted specimen of the barbarous inprovisations of the illiterate 
ballad-singers. 


3 Floriseo y la Reina de Bohemia, Romance nuevamente hecho por Andres Ortiz. 
Duran, t. i. p. 153, no, 287. 
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The same Rinaldo, or Reinaldos, of Montalvan, is the hero of 
the next romance in the collection of Duran. The commence- 
ment of this ballad is very beautiful, the charms of external na- 
ture being painted with a warmth of: appreciation that is rare 
in these old poems. There is a tender plaintiveness also in 
some portions of it, which, though more frequently to be met 
with, is seldom expressed with equal simplicity and truth. We 
have translated about forty lines at the beginning of the poem 
(which consists of about five hundred) as evidence of this pecu- 
liarity ; and we have endeavoured to preserve the one single 
rhyme which runs through the original, as being character’ istic 
of the class and epoch to “which it belon; gs. 


The Complaint of Rinaldo.* 
‘* Cuando aquel claro lucero.” (Duran, vol. i. p. 232.) 


When the glorious day-star rising 
Woke the world to life and glee, 
Scattering beams of golden splendour 
O’er the laughing land and sea, 
T arose and sought the meadows, 
Sought the flower-enamell’d lea, 
Breath’d the dew y freshness wafted, 
Odour-filled, from flower and tree ; 
Sought my garden-walks secluded, 
Where alone, unseen, and free, 
I might speak of all my sorrows, 
And my heart’s deep misery. 
There I saw the roses growing, 
Growing fair as fair could be; 
There I twined an odorous garland, 
Wreathing the reses daintily. 
Ah! no brow was there to wear them 
None to take the wreath from me! 
Through the woodland then I wander’d, 
Wander’d on despondiogly, 
On until I reached a thicket 
Spreading its cocl shade temptingly. 
"Twas in May’s sweet month I wander’d, 
Wander'd on thus wearily, 
Through a grove whose shades were mingled 
Of cypress and the red-rose tree. 
There, too, the jasmine and the myrtle 
Mingled their white flowers lovingly, 
Mingled their flowers, amid whose clusters 
Sang the sweet birds so tenderly, 
That I was forced to stop and listen, 
So potent was their harmony. 
There was the merle and the linnet ; 
There was the lark’s clear lir-a-lee : 
There was the nightingale, whose ditty 
Seem’d to be spoken unto me. 


* From the ballad of ‘Reinaldos and the Infanta Celidonia.” See Duran s 
Romancero General, no. 368, 
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The Spanish editor praises with justifiable enthusiasm the 
original of the lines of which we have just given a translation. 
‘“‘ How beautiful, how simple, how pastoral,’’ he exclaims, “ is the 
introductory portion of this old ballad, in which is easily per- 
ceived the sentiment of an inspired poet rather than the coarse 
and rustic genius of a mere ballad-singer!” Elsewhere in the 
composition reigns a wonderful harmony and an absence of 
those defects which so greatly disfigure most of the other old ro- 
mances of this class. It breathes throughout a delightful spirit 
of noble and chivalrous sentiment. 

The next ballad of which we shall speak refers to Orlando, 
and either is founded upon, or is itself, the original of a better 
known and more beautiful production which has had the good 
fortune of being translated by Lockhart, if not with more than 
his accustomed license, at least with more than his usual felicity 
and spirit. This latter ballad, though placed by Duran in an- 
other division of his Romancero, seems so intermingled with 
the one we have already mentioned, by a similarity of idea, and 
occasionally by the use of phrases almost identical, that the 
two may be considered as different versions of the same story. 
The first ballad, which we shall call the older, represents Or- 
lando riding out to the chase with his mule, surrounded by 
lurchers and greyhounds. A storm of wind and rain arises, 
and the huntsman seeks shelter for himself and his hounds 
beneath the walls of a strong and ancient tower. A captive 
troubadour within this tower is singing his sorrows in a strain 
of tender melancholy, to which Orlando listens with close at- 
tention. ‘‘ Ah, woe is me!” sings the captive; “here I le ina 
darksome dungeon, not knowing whether it is day or even 
night, save by means of three little birds who visit me. One of 
them is a lark, and when I[ hear his clear joyous song I know 
that morning is come ; another is a nightingale, whose solitary 
notes tell me that the sun has departed; and the third is a 
little turtle-dove, by whose soft cooing when it murmurs among 
the turrets over my head, or as it flies from olive to olive be- 
neath my darkened window, or picks up the fallen seeds which 
the sower scatters, I know that it is noon-day. For three 
days they have not visited me: three days have passed, and I 
no longer hear the song of the nightingale, or the lark, or the 
cooing of the dove among the seed-plots. If an archer has 
killed them, he killed them like a villain and a traitor ; if it 
was the work of God, who created them, then may He help me 
in my distress.” When the captive has concluded this lament, 
he begins another strain, which causes the very woods to weep. 
This song is so plaintive and simple that we have been tempted 
to versify it: 


, 
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Song of the Captive. 
“Mes de Mayo, mes de Mayo.’ 


Month of May, month of May, 
When the days are warm and bright, 
When the steeds exulting neigh, 
And the bulls are brave in fight, 
When the barley bendeth down, 
And the green wheat groweth brown :— 
Month of May, month of May, 
When the lover doth rejoice, 

When he gives his love the choice 
Of the buds that deck the bowers : 
Some give lilies, some give roses, 
Some give other pretty posies ; 

And the swain who has no flowers— 
(Ah ! so poor—so poor is he)— 
Gives his heart at least instead : 
Woe is me! woe is me! 

Vainly hath the winter fled— 

Here to-day I sadly live— 

Here a captive’s anguish prove— 
Without hope or power to give 
Heart or flower to her I love! 


Orlando, moved with grief to hear so melancholy a song, strikes 
violently at the door of the prison in which the unfortunate 
singer is detained, so that it flies open; and, taking him by the 
hand, he leads him out of the tower, saying, ‘“ Now thou mayest 
go forth and visit thy love.” 

This is the old ballad on which the more artistic one trans- 
lated by Lockhart and Bowring is probably founded. Instead 
of three birds, but one is mentioned,—or rather the two others 
are reserved to carry out the pretty idea in the latter part of the 
later poem, which is not introduced into the earlier. In this 
second ballad Orlando is not mentioned at all; some king, whose 
name is not given, being the character that overhears the song 
of the minstrel. According to the French translator of some 
of these old ballads, M. Damas-Hinard,° many Spanish editors 
have supposed that this poem refers to the history of Don Gar- 
cla, king of Galicia, who being conquered by his brother, Don 
Sancho of Castile, in the year 1065, was imprisoned in the castle 
of Luna. Nothing, however, in the ballad corroborates that 
opinion. Don Garcia is not mentioned in it at all; while the 
liberation of the captive, which forms its dé&nowement, is totally 
at variance with the facts of history in this particular instance, 
as Don Garcia died in the prison to which he was condemned. 


° A portion of the ballad no, 372, called in Duran’s Collection Roldan y el 
Trovador, t. 1. p. 242. For the original of Lockhart’s ‘‘’Tis now, they say, the 
month of May,’’ see Duran, t. ii. p. 449, no. 1454. 

© Romancero Espagnol, ii. 247. 
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M. Damas-Hinard does not mention the distinct, if not older, 
ballad from which we have translated the passage on the sub- 
ject of May, in which Orlando is made to act the part of the 
iberator. It seems to us that the introduction of this half- 
mythical personage places the poem altogether out of the pale of 
chronology, and that it would be idle to attempt connecting it 
with the historical facts of the seventh or of any other century. 

Mr. Lockhart’s beautiful version of this ballad, which he calls 
‘““Vhe Captive Knight and the Blackbird,” is too well known 
to be quoted here ; but the reader would do well to refer to it. 
As Mr. Lockhart has presented it to us, it is a very pretty 
poem; but the effect of the translation, it must be contessed, 
is obtained by sinking a good deal of the original, and alter- 
ing at least one-half of the remainder. The idea of the bird 
carrying the file in his beak to the prison-window is a very 
pleasing one ; but it is not in the original at all. The captive 
no doubt asks for a file, but he asks for a pickaxe also, and asks 
for both in a way different from that described. Here was a 
difficulty for fastidious translators. Lockhart sinks the pickaxe 
altogether ; but Bowring courageously introduces it, and repre- 
sents the prisoned minstrel wishing that the bird would carry 
the file and pickaxe under his pinions. The ludicrous image of 
a lark, a thrush, or a nightingale flying with a pickaxe under 
his wing is more destructive to the serious appreciation of this 
charming little poem than its total suppression. The simple 
truth was too prosaic for either translator. The captive merely 
wishes for a bird who will bear a message to his wife Leonore, 
to this effect,—that she would send him a well-baked pie, be- 
neath the crust of which, instead of trout or salmon, she might 
conceal the more useful but less savoury ingredients of a sharp 
pick and a silent file.’ 

The genius of Cervantes has invested another shadowy name 
among the Paladins with such celebrity, that some reference to 
his history and the ballads of which he is the hero may not be 
inappropriate here. This is Montesinos, whose cave in the heart 
of La Mancha forms the scene and suggests the incidents of what 
many persons consider to be the most exquisite of all the inven- 
tions in Don Quixote. The adventures of the knight in this 
cave—or rather his visions there, born at once of the preoccu- 
pation of his thoughts and the associations of the place—are 


7 Que me lleve una embajada 
A mi esposa Leonor, 
Que me envie una empanada, 
No de truchas ni salmon, 
Sino de una lima sorda 
Y de un pico tajador. 


Romancero General. Duran, t. ii. p. 449. 
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detailed in the 22d and 23d chapters of the second part of his 
history. Though they are of course adapted to the popular 
legends connected with the story of Montesinos, Belerma, and 
Durandarte, still in the description of the place itself, in the 
dress and appearance of some of the visionary characters, and 
more particularly in the circumstance of the sudden and pro- 
found sleep which fell upon the explorer, we are reminded of 
many visits which are recorded to have been paid to the still 
more famous cave in the wilds of Donegal in Ireland, and par- 
ticularly that one which 1s recorded by Froissart to have been 
made by Sir William Lisle during the visit of Richard II. to 
Ireland in 1399.° 

“The singular appearance of nature,” says a distinguished 
annotator on Don Quixote, ‘‘in the region where the river Gua- 
diana takes its rise had, even so early as the time of the Roman 
conquests, been connected with many wild and wonderful super- 
stitions. ‘The dreams of which Pliny takes notice had, in the 
course of the middle ages, been gradually supplanted by those of 
which Cervantes so happily avails himself. In the recesses of 
the deep cave which still bears the name of Montesinos there is 
a great deal of water; whence the notion of its being the origin 
of the river Guadiana, and of that river having been called after 
an esquire of Montesinos. The seven lakes of Ruydera, which 
are represented in the narrative of the knight, after his return 
from the cave, as seven weeping damsels, compose in reality 
part of a chain of small lakes, in number eleven, the outlet of 
which is the river Guadiana. The flatness of the country round 
where that river flows yet feeble and narrow, the sandy charac- 
ter of the soil, and the luxuriant growth of rushes and other 
plants, had altogether been sufficient to establish a popular belief 
that the Guadiana (as Pliny expresses it, sepe nasci gaudens) 
becomes here and there a subterraneous stream. The manner in 
which Cervantes has contrived to mould and blend to his own 
purpose all these marvels of nature and superstition can never 
be regarded with too great admiration.”9 

The story of Montesinos, says Mr. Lockhart in the course 
of the same note, is narrated at great length in Turpin, and 
is one of the most tedious of all the Spanish ballads. This 
damnatory epithet, which seems to be generally applied by Mr. 
Lockhart to any ballad he has not thought proper to translate, 
has not diverted us from the duty of reading the present one, 
—a duty which, we are inclined to believe, was not discharged 
by himself. ‘This knight,” he says, speaking of Montesinos, 


* See Lord Berners’ Translation, ed. 1525, fol. cc.x]xij. 
* Notes to Motteux’s Translation of Don Quizote, Edinburgh, 1822, vol. iv. 
299, 
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and as if he were giving the substance of the ballad, “ having 
received some cause of offence at the French court, is said to 
have retired into Spain, where, from his fondness for wild and 
mountain scenery, he acquired, it seems, the name by which he 
afterwards became so celebrated.” This is entirely inaccurate, 
and confounds the story of Grimaltos, the father of Montesinos, 
with his own. It is the birth of Montesinos in the wild district 
which his father had selected under the circumstances above 
mentioned, and whither his wife, the daughter of Charlemagne, 
accompanied him, that was the origin of this peculiar and ap- 
propriate name, a name which was given to him in baptism by 
a holy hermit, the only other dweller in this lonely place. The 
story presents many striking and interesting traits, true in a 
picturesque point of view, as a simple but well-defined outline 
of the manners of a remote period, and truer still with refer- 
ence to the universal instincts of nature, which do not change. 
We shall endeavour to tell it as well as we can in mingled 
prose and verse, adhering closely in both to the original. The 
first ballad in the series describes the disgrace of Grimaltos and 
the birth of Montesinos : 
** Muchas veces oi decir 
Y a los antiguos contar.” (Duran, i. p. 254.) 

Many times have I heard it related by old people, that no 
one should boast of riches, nor despise the poverty which may 
be his portion, since both are exemplified by the story of the 
knight who is called in France the Count Grimaltos. He 
came to the court of the king when he was very little, and 
of a tender age ; he was appointed one of the most confidential 
pages in attendance upon his royal master; and after a time, 
when he advanced somewhat in years, he was promoted to the 
rank of secretary and grand chamberlain ; and soon after, in 
order to honour him the more, he had conferred on him the 
title and seignory of a count. And to confer upon him a dig- 
nity and a position till then almost unknown in France, he 
was elevated to the rank of a regal deputy, so that he could 
command in any part of the kingdom. He was so distinguished 
for virtue and nobility, and for a courage that had no equal, 
that the king desired to receive him as a son, and to marry 
him to his daughter. The festivities on this occasion were 
velebrated with joy and without sorrow; and after some 
days devoted to congratulations and rejoicings, the king com- 
manded the count to go and rule over those lands of which he 
had been appointed governor. ‘‘Willingly,” said the count; 
for he could not excuse himself. All was made ready for his de- 
parture; and the king gave orders that the knights and ladies 
of his court should bear him company. Already had the good 
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count departed with his countess, accompanied by the knights 
and ladies, who did not wish to leave him; on account of the 
great merit of the count, they did not wish to separate them- 
selves from him. From Paris to Lyons they accompanied him, 
where, having spent some days in rest and relaxation, they 
returned to Paris. The news that they brought back to the 
king was pleasant to hear: how admirably the count ruled 
over Lyons, and kept it submissive and respectful to the power 
of his highness. In such news did the king take great pleasure. 

But enough of the king in this place; let us leave him and 
return to Grimaltos, who commenced his government very suc- 
cessfully, giving great satisfaction to the nobles without refusing 
justice to the people, and treating all classes so well that all 
were content. Five years passed in this manner without his 
going to have an audience of the good king, or without the lat- 
ter having received any complaint against the count, or even 
an appeal from any sentence he had pronounced. But fortune, 
which is ever fickle, and cannot rest, was pleased at this time to 
become hostile to him, and to deprive him of that position to 
which it had carried him. The means which it used on this 
occasion was the procuring of Don Tomillas to charge him with 
treason. ‘This person began to disturb the mind of the king by 
insinuating that his son-in-law was disposed to throw off his 
allegiance ; that he had procured his own arms to be emblazoned 
in the towns and cities of his government; that he had com- 
manded himself to be styled absolute lord; and that he had 
garrisoned various towns and villages with the same object. 
‘he king, when he heard this, was in great grief, thinking of 
the many favours he had conferred upon the count. ‘It was for 
his good services,” thought the king, “that I elevated him to 
his high position,—and then to be rewarded thus by his treason!” 
He determined to order his execution. 

But let us once again take our leave of the court, and re- 
turn to the count. One night as he lay asleep beside his 
countess, he awoke suddenly ; and the words that he spoke 
were those of grief and sorrow. ‘“ What have I done, O in- 
constant fortune, that you wish at length to abandon me, and 
to tear me from the seat in which the king has placed me? 
To crown the perfidy of a traitor with success, will you cause 
me so much evil? for to no other cause can I assign the 
fatal presentiment which oppresses me.” At the voice of the 
count the countess awoke. She awoke frightened at hearing 
him thus speak, which was not usual with him, as well as 
at perceiving the change in his appearance. ‘ What is the 
matter, my lord count ?” she asked; ‘‘ of what can you be think- 
ing?” “J am thinking of no other thing, seiiora,”’ he answered, 
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“but of a cause of sorrow, namely, a sad and evil dream that 
has thus disturbed me; for although I do not generally place 
any confidence in dreams, I do not know in what category to 
place this one. It appeared to me as if it were reality, that I 
saw an eagle flying ; seven falcons pursued it clamor ously, and 
to protect itself it fled for refuge to my city. On the summit 
of a high tower it was then that it alighted. Fire darted from 
its beak and its wings appeared of flame. The fire which is- 
sued from it burned the city ; it approached us both and wrapped 
us in its blaze, consuming my beard and your rich apparel. 
Surely a dream like this can only be the herald of misfortunes, 
This is the reason, my countess, that you heard me complain.” 
“My good count, 93 replied the countess, “if any evil happens 
to us, you have, T fear, but too well merited it; for now five 
years have passed away since you appeared at court, and you 
know perfectly well who it is that there wishes you evil. I 
have little doubt that it is the traitor Tomillas, who can never 
remain in repose; I am by no means astonished that he has 
plotted some new mischief. But, my lord, if you take my ad- 
vice, you will to-morrow, before dinner, command a herald to 
make’ proclamation throughout the city that all the knights who 
are under your command should repair hither. Cause the same 
proclamation to made throughout all your lands, in order that 
they who are there may unite themselves with all the others, 
fora certain journey. When they shall have all assembled, tell 
them the truth,—that you wish to go to Paris to speak with the 
king; and that each should prepare to do honour to the occa- 
sion in the best manner he can. As they all love you, I be- 
lieve they will not fail youin your need. Accompanied by them, 
you will go to Paris, that great city. You will kiss the hand 
of the king, as you have been in the habit of kissing it, and you 
will then ‘learn, my lord, what his commands may ia If he 
entertains any anger against you, he will show it to you imme- 
diately ; and the fact of your arrival may possibly remove it at 
once.” ‘ Lady,” said the count, “I shall follow your advice, 
which pleases me much.” 

The Count Grimaltos has departed for Paris, that city, with 
all his cavaliers and with as many other knights as he could 
assembie. When he reached within about fifteen miles or more 
of Paris, he ordered his people to halt. He commanded them to 
pitch their tents, and to take up their residence there, each in 
his own proper place. He sent letters to the king, but received 
no answer. When the Count perceived this, he entered Paris, 
and went to the palace where the king was in the habit of re- 
siding. He saluted all the nobles, and went forward to kiss the 
king's hand. The king appearing very much displeased, declined 
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presenting it to him; on the contrary, he threatened him with 
increasing violence for his unheard-of audacity, after having been 
cuilty of treason, thus to have dared to enter Paris. He swore 
by his life that it was a wonder that, seeing him in his presence, 
he did not immediately order him to be beheaded; and that, if 
it were not for the disgrace of his daughter, the day would not 
pass without his being condemned to death; but that for his 
chastisement, and as a warning to others, he would sentence 
him to be banished from the kingdom, where he could no longer 
remain. Three days alone were given to him to quit France, 
and his banishment was to be in this manner: he was to bring 
with him none of his people ; neither his knights nor his servants 
could accompany him; he was to have neither horse nor mule 
on which to ride; and he was forbidden to carry with him 
money of gold, of silver, or even of copper. 

When the count heard this sentence you may imagine his 
condition. With a loud and severe voice, but bowed with a 
great sorrow, and like to a man in despair, he made this reply: 
‘Since your highness banishes me, I am content; but whoever 
has spoken ill of me lies, and has no truth in him; for I have 
never committed any treason, nor has any evil wish entered 
into my heart; but if God grants me life, I will one day prove 
the truth.”” He then went forth from the palace, grieving very 
dolorously. He went to the house of Oliveros ; he went to the 
house of Don Orlando; he related to them the conversation which 
he had had with the king. He then took his leave of them, 
swearing never to return to France except to chastise the person 
who was the author of his calamity. He proceeded thus through 
Paris, taking leave of all those with whom he was in the habit 
ofconversing. He bade adieu to Baldwin, to the Roman Fincan, 
to Gaston Angeleros, to the old Don Bertram, to the Duke Don 
Kstolpho, likewise to Malgesi, and to the only invincible Rinaldo 
of Montalvan. And having thus taken his farewell of all, he 
prepared to depart upon his journey. The countess having 
heard of what had happened, did not delay to enter Paris. 
Without speaking to the count, she went straight to the king. 
She said that she could not help wondering at the conduct of 
his highness, and asking him how it was possible that he could 
thus treat the good Count Grimaltos ; that his services did not 
merit such a recompense, and that she supplicated his highness 
to examine into the matter more carefully, so that, if the count 
Was not in fault, the same punishment might be inflicted upon 
the traitor that the count was to endure if the former had spoken 
the truth. In this way, she said, the author of all the evil 
Would be punished. 

The king, when he heard her speak thus, ordered her to be 
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silent; saying that if she renewed her petition, he would punish 
her as he had punished him ; adding that it was useless to ask any 
favour for the count, and that those who interfered for traitors 
might be called traitors themselves. The countess, when she 
heard this, weeping very sorrowfully, descended from the palace 
and went to seek the count. Seeing herself near him, she advanced 
to embrace him. What they said one to the other was a sor- 
rowful thing to hear. “ Is this, then, the repose, count, that you 
promised to give me? I little thought that my days of enjoy- 
ment were to be so brief. But since I see that, without any 
reason, they give us sorrow instead of joy, I wish, my lord, that, 
before your departure, you would grant to me a favour, or rather 
a debt which I demand asa right. You cannot deny it to me, 
because on the day of our marriage you promised that it should 
be mine. I have yet to receive it; the time is now come, count, 
to demand it of you.” ‘ It is superfluous, countess, for you to 
ask any thing of me, because every thing that I have ever pos- 
sessed was as much at your service as at my own; but, whatever 
may be your demand, I pledge you my faith that I will give it 
to you.” “It is, my lord, that, wherever you may go, you will 
bear me with you.” ‘On account of the:promise I have given 
I cannot deny it to you,” said the count ; “ but of all the pains 
that I endure this is the principal; for to peril my own life 1s 
no loss, it is in fact a gain; but to lose you is to endure a loss 
without remedy or alleviation. But since you will have it so, 
let us delay no longer, but depart. What affects me, my 
countess, is your inability to endure the fatigue of walking; 
for since you are young, and about to become a mother, it will 
be attended with the greatest peril. But since fortune wishes 
it, let us submit without repining; for it is in such circumstances 
that we should show ourselves strong and vigorous of heart.” 


Hand in hand from out the city thus the twain their way began ; 
With them went brave Oliveros and the Paladin Roldan, 
Also Dardin Darduena, and the Roman Knight Fincan ; 
There was Gaston Angeleros, and the strong Knight Meridan, 

And the valiant Don Rinaldo, Baldwin to the gallant man ; 
Malgesi and Duke Estolpho rode amid the friendly van. 
Many a noble dame and damsel went along with them as well, 
Till at length, five miles from Paris, all were forced to say farewell. 
Then a sadness and a sorrow on the whole assembly fell ; 
Of the sorrow of the countess and the count what tongue can tell ? 
Tears bedew their sorrowing faces ; tears from out their hot eyes well. 
There was no one to console them, for the hearts around them swell 
With such grief that words are wanting their afflicted thoughts to tell. 
Old and young alike are weeping, dames and damsels fair as well ; 
And the wailings of the damsels all the other cries excel. 
I have not the heart to utter half the sorrow that befel, 
For it is a pain to think of,—think how great it were to tell! 


Finally, the count and countess went on their way without 
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speaking a word; and the others fell upon the ground discon- 
solate at the excess of their sorrow, and their grief increased at 
beholding the affliction in which the exiles departed. 

Let us leave the cavaliers to return to Paris, and follow the 
fortunes of the count and countess, who wander all alone in 
wild and desert places, that are to this day untrodden by human 
foot. On the third day they came into a wild district covered 
with thickets, where the poor countess, being completely ex- 
hausted with fatigue, could go no further. Her shoes were all 
torn and worn away, and she had nothing wherewith to replace 
them. From the roughness of the road she could hardly raise 
her feet, and wherever she placed them she left a blood-stained 
mark upon the ground. When the count perceived this he re- 
doubled his exertions to console her, speaking very affectionately 
to her in this manner : 


**Do not be dismayed, my countess ; my beloved, do not dread ; 
For I see a fountain yonder trickling from its mossy bed. 
‘To its cool refreshing waters let your weary feet be led, 
Where your thirst may be assuaged, and refresh’d your aching head.” 
When the countess heard him speaking cheerfully, her faintness fled, 
And with pace a little quicken’d to the fountain’s marge she sped. 
When she reach’d it, downward kneeling, after tears of joy were shed, 
After thanks to God were offered for the banquet He had spread 
In a place so wild and lonely, long the lady quaffed, and said, 
‘* This were very pleasant water if we had a little bread.” 


When she had spoken these words, she was seized with the 
pains of child-birth, and then brought forth a boy. It was 
lamentable to behold the wretched condition in which they 
were all placed, without hope or chance of remedy. The count, 
when he saw his son, began to regain his strength. With his 
coat he covered the child, and he took off his cloak also to pro- 
tect the mother; and the countess took the little baby and put 
it to her breast. The count was considering where help could 
be obtained, for they had neither bread nor wine on which to 
subsist. The countess, owing to the feebleness consequent on 
her condition, could not rise. The count lifted her up with her 
baby in her arms, and carried them to the top of a lofty sierra, 
in order to have a wider view. From the midst of a thick cop- 
pice he saw some smoke arise; thither he carried his wife and 
son, and placed them at the outside. On entering the thick 
enclosure he met a holy hermit of a most venerable appearance. 
ry) ° . 

Ihe hermit, as soon as he beheld him, began to speak thus: 
“May heaven protect me! stranger, what can have led you 
thither? For in this region, so remote from the world, there 
is no dweller but myself, who, for penance, reside in this lonely 
valley.” With grief and anguish the count replied, “ For the 
love of God, I ask of you, holy hermit, to extend your charity 
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towards us, after which there will be time enough to tell you 
whence and how I came. Look with pity upon this} poor lady, and 
give me something to assist her. For three days and three nights 
have now passed + since she has eaten bread; and but now she 
has given birth to a child by the little fountain of fresh water 
yonder.” The hermit, when he heard this, was moved to great 
pity, and led them to the hermitage in whieh he lived. He 
gave them whatever bread and water he possessed; for he had 
no wine. The countess in a little while recovered from her | 
great weakness. Then the count requested the hermit to baptise | 
the child. ‘ Willingly,” said he, “I consent; but by what | 


name shall we call him?” “You can give him, my father, 


whatever name you please.” ‘Then, since he was born upon 
a rough mountain, we will give him the name of Montesinos.” 


Days went by in rapid sequence, every day a quicker day ; 

Therein peace and holy converse sped the flying years away. 

Fifteen years the count continued with his wife “and son to stay. 
Every day the good count laboured life’s foundations so to lay 

That his bey might raise a structure which might last his soul alw ay. 
Military art he taught him, how to rule and to obey, 

Taught him all the ‘lore of knighthood, how to bear him in the fray, 
How to gain the wreaths that elory at the victor’s fect doth lay. 


He taught him also to avenge the wrongs which he, his father, 
had endured. He instructed him in reading and writing, as 
well as he was able, and how to play at chess, and to train a 
falcon. At length, 


On the twenty-fourth of June, the day of good St. John, 

Son and father both together from the hermitage have gone, 

They have climbed a tall sierra than which higher there was none, 
From the top of which fair Paris on the far horizon shone ; 

Then together there reclining the good count addressed his son: 


** See France, my Montesinos, see Paris, that citie— 


See the waters of the Douro,’ as they hurry to the sea ; 

See the palace of the monarch and. Don Bertram’s where they be. 
‘¢ And that which overlooketh all the others that you see 

‘Is the palace of Tomillas, my mortal enemie. 

‘Through his false and lying ‘slanders the good king he banished me. 
“Through him have I long suffered unheard of miserie— 

“¢ Heat, and thirst, and horrid hunger, of my pains were only three, 
“ With my nails and feet all bleeding and my members’ agonie. 
‘Thy poor mother of our sorrows a sad evidence can be, 

*¢ For she bore thee by a fountain without aught to cover thee ; 
‘Full of griet, my cloak I folded round about thee tenderlie 

‘“ When thy mother, sadly weeping, thus addressed me tremblinglie: 
‘‘ «Good count, take up the infant, take him instantly where he 
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10 To the troubadour, says Seior Duran, who doubtless composed this ballad 
on a tradition imported from France, the Douro and the Seine were pretty 
much the same. But for the people who heard him, the name of a river of their 
own country, with which they were familiar, was more pleasing than a foreign 
one more gcographically correct. 
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‘© ¢ May be made a blessed member of our holy Christendee ; 
‘And when his name they ask you, } Montesinos let it be.’ ” 


Montesinos when he heard of this sad story, bent the knee 

To his father, and up-gazing on his father’s face spoke he. 

He prayed him for permission to depart immediatele 

To Paris to enlist him in the royal soldierie, 

There to take the good king’s bounty and to wear his liverie 
If so it might be pleasing to his gracious majestie 3 

That thus he might the sooner get an opportunitie 

To take vengeance on Tomillas his mortal enemie; 

That when in the reyal service he could thus more easilie 
Avenge him for the sorrows of their injured familie, 

At the moment of his parting, he implored more ferventlie 

To his father to console his dear mother’s miserie, 

And to tell her with his love, when she asked for him, that he 
Had gone to see Tomillas—just through euriositie. 

‘* Since you wish it,” said his father, ‘so, my brave son, let it be.’’™ 


Montesinos departed, and travelled to Paris. 


Vhen he entered through the portal, he enquired quite innocentlic 
Of some loiterers in what quarter the king's dwelling-place might be, 
As of all the sights of Paris that was what he wished to see. 

When they heard him thus enquiring, and beheld how raggedlie 

He was Suman they laughed and mocked him, thinkine surely he 
must be 

Or a fool or else a vagrant in a fit of truancie ; 

But to humour him they led him where the palace he might see. 
When the royal hall he entered, he saw sitting se paratelie 
The king and Don Tomillas taking dinner soci iallie ; 

And so many there were waiting, and such gallant companie, 

1at of him they took no notice, or enquired who he might be. 
After dinner was a chess-board of most beauteous marquetrie 
Placed betwixt the Count Tomillas and the king, who silenthe 
Played at chess ; and none addressed them, if indeed, it was not he, 
The gallant Montesinos who approached the game to see. 
But the false-souled Don Tomillas, always prone to pertidie, 
vlayed falsely with his castle or his knight as it might be, 

Which the noble Montesinos could | by no means bear to see 
But at once spoke out and published his false play and treachcrie. 
Don Tomiilas, when he heard him, rose from table angrilie, 

And his arm upraised to strike him for his great audaci ‘itie ; 
But with one hand Ranson did ward oif the blow, while he 
With the other s ized the chess-board which was made so heayilie, 

And with it struck Don Tomillas on the head so dextrouslie, 

That he fell down deal that moment; nor could all his villainie 
Help or aid his perverse spirit in its last extremitie. 

There w as ericf and consternation in the hall, and some grandee 
Had our here doubtless ordered to be hang at gallows-tree, 

It the ia had inte pose d not with extreme benignitie, 

Comm: nding none should do him the slightest injurie, 
Until he had discovered what the hidden cause could be 
Of such boldness and ca courage and such fearless braverie. 
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'In the Romancero General of Duran, the original of the ballad is printed 
dow n to this line from the Cuncionero de Romances; the remainder is taken from 
the Stra de varios Romances, in which it is completed. 
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When he asked him, thus he answered with all veracitie: 
‘“ May it please 1 your grace, your grandson you behold to-day in me, 
‘* 7 am son of your own daug hter, whom you banished eruellie, 
é iW) ith my fi ither Don Grimaltos, who long served you loyallie, 
selieving a false traitor and his base m: ilignitie. 
“ ilies now, so please your highness, sift the truth twixt him and me.. 
‘¢Tf Tomillas truth has spoken, then punished let me be ; 
‘¢ But if his tongue spoke falsely, then, good king, quick set me free, 
‘* And let me seek my father and the countess instantlie, 
‘And lead them to their lands again, where of old the ‘y used to be.” 
When the king had heard his story, which he told so artlesslie, 
No longer would he listen, though he felt indeed that he 
Told the truth and was his grandson ; but he wished himself to see 
The hidden cause and motive of Tomillas’ pertidie. 
He soon learned, on enquiry, that the great prosperitic 
Of Grimaltos was the secret of Tomillas’ jealousie. 
So he sent a guard of honour both of foot and cavalric 
To lead the noble exile back again to his countrie. 
And he sent, too, for the countess a most beauteous companic 
Of fair dames to wait upon her, as of old it used to be. 
When they reached the crates of Paris, there arose a diffieultiec ; 
For of old, when they had left it, they had both sworn bitterlie 
Never, néver to reénter throuch the gates of that citie. 
When the king had heard this ser uple , quick he ordered there should be 
In the wall a breach laid open, so that they might enter free, 
Without breaking of the oath they had sworn so solemnlie, 
Then they led them to the palace with a great solemnitie, 
All the nobles, all the courtiers vied in fric ndly rivalrie, 
How each day the best to give them of some new festivitie. 
Dames, eavaliers, and ladies came to see them courteouslie, 
And to do them greater honour, in the palace publiclie 
On a festival occasion did the king declare that he 
Had discovered the whole secret of Tomillas’ pertidie, 
And how his tongue had libelled the good count malicioustie 3 
And to make the truth be taken with the greater certaintic, 
He restored to him the patent of his princely seignorie, 
And added to his lordship a still newer di ignitie. 
And when his death should h: appen, he declared his will to be, 
That the noble Montesinos should inherit lineallie 
His kingdom and his sceptre ; and this royal legacie 
He ordered to be written in the best calli: craphie, 
And he sealed it with his signet, and he signed it formallie. 


There is another ballad connected with the after- story of 
Montesinos, which, though it contains but a few stanzas, is far 
more valuable in a poetical point of view than the one whose 

easy monorhythmical versification we have thus imitated in 
rhymes as careless as its own. The one we have just now given 
is supposed by Duran to be the work of a troubadour, founded 
upon a F ‘rench tradition. Indeed, there is little Spanish colour- 
ing about it, except perhaps the curious geographical blunder 
of surveying from the top of a sierra the city of Paris bathed 
by the waters of the river Douro. But the one we are now 
about to present to the reader, which we have translated with 
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more freedom, is thoroughly national in sentiment, language, 
and versification. It is a genuine Spanish ballad, and is sup- 
posed by Duran to belong to the close of the earlier half of the 
fifteenth century. L ockhart makes no allusion to it. He merely 
says, speaking of the cave of Montesinos, that it is situated close 

to the castle of Rocafrida, which he is supposed to have in- 
habited. 

Montestnos and hosaflorida,. 


In Castile is a bonny eastle, called Rocafrida, as ye may know: 

The rock-built castle they called it Roca, and Frida the cold fount flowing 
below. 

Its doors and floors with the red gold glisten, its turrets and towers are of 
silver white, 

And between each turret and turret is shining a dazzling stone with a sap- 
phire light. 

Within the eastle, which shines by night-time as bright as the sun in broad 
noonday, 

There dwelleth a beautiful damsel princess—a beautiful maid ealled Rosa 
May. 

Three dukes of Lombardy came to woo her, seven noble counts for her fair 
hand sighed, 

May rejected their homage, and mocked their pains with her eyes 

ot pride, 
1 


For she was thinking of Montesinos, although he had never crossed her 


i a 1> 9 
Dut ivo0sa 


sicht, 

But love came in at her ears as she listened and heard men speak of the 
bold, brave kmight ; 

And so one night, when wearily waking, she uttered a ery so loud and 
shrill, 


That her chamberlain rose from his bed, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! lady, say art 


thou erazed or iL?” 

“Nor erazed nor ill am I, good chamberlain, but only wish you to bear for 
Tie 

‘These letters I write to France to-night—to beautiful France, that fair 
countric 


‘Give them to Montesinos’ hand, and tell him from me, from Rosa May, 

‘That I wish he were here, my heart to cheer, when glad grows the year upon 
Easter Day. 

‘I will give him my heart, I will give him my hand, I will give him my 

breast where my heart doth bound; 

“None fairer, 4 they say, can be scen to-day, if it is not my sister’s (whom 

Heaven confound! ),33 
And ifhe doth ask for more, still more will I give to him who is loving 

and leal,— 

‘“T will give him seven eastles, with all their vassals, seven castles the 
proudest in all Castile.” 

12 , Cancionero de Romances,—Duran’s Romancero General, t. i. p. 259, no. 384. 
This parenthetical allusion to her sister does not appear very amiable or 
Sisterly. The admission, however, is very honest, if not judicious, In the 
original the passage 1s much stronger and warmer: 

Daréle yo este mi cuerpo, 
FE] mas lindo de Castilla, 
‘ino es el de mi hermana, 
Que de fuego sea ardida.” 
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An affecting incident connected with the Battle of Ronces- 
valles, as recorded in the ballads, is the return of an aged 
knight to seek the body of his son who had been slain. It 
would appear that the Christian knights had bound themselves 
by oath that, whoever might be killed in battle on the Spanish | 
soil, some one of his comrades would endeavour to recover his | 
body i in order to give it Christian burial in France. On the 
first halt of the retreating army, Don Bertram was found to be 
missing. Lots were immediately drawn among the surviving 
knights to find out on whom should devolve the duty of dis- 
covering his fate, and complying with the solemn obligation 
they had mutually pledged to each other. Seven times the lots 
were drawn ; and, partly through chance and partly through 
collusion, in every case the knight selected was the father “of 
Don Bertram himself. In the following translation of one of 
the ballads which tell this story, we have endeavoured to givea | 
correct transcript of the original rather than to produce a : flow- : 
ing or melodious piece of versification. The difficulty of pre- | 
serving in this, as in a former instance, the one single rhyme 
throughout will, we trust, excuse any unusual constr aint that 
may be observed in the language. 


Count Bertram. 


‘“En los campos de Alventosa 
Mataron 4 Don Beltran.” 


nae aR hec NRT KES. 


In the plains of Alventosa young Count Bertram has been slain ; 
Never have his comrades misse ci him till the mountain clefts they gain ; 
Then by lot the knight is chosen who his body shall regain, 
Seven times doth it name his father for this pilgrimage of pain ; | 
Thrice the lot isdrawn by malice, four times by collusion plain 5 
But the old man, little heeding, turns at once his bridle-rein, | 
And returns to seek his Bertram on the fatal fields of Spain. 
All the night along the highway, all the day along the lane, 
Does the gallant old man hurry—hurry on with might and main. 
Ah! his hands are very weary turning round the prostrate slain ; 
But the dear face he is seeking still he secks and secks in vain, 
In the fields the French are lyi ing in the red and rotting grain, 
But no trace of Bertram meets him on the corse-strewn crimson plain. 
On he went, the white bread cursing, cursing too the vine’s red rain, 
Cursing what the Moors make use of, but not that the Christians drain, 
On he went, the green tree cursing, which alone doth shade the plain, 
For to it from every quarter comes at noon the feathered train, 
Every branch and leaf concealing fromthe knight beneath it lain. 
And the knight, too, he goes cursing, who no esquire doth retain, 
‘To restore his spear when fallen, or “his loosened spur to chain ; 
And the mother, too, he eurseth, with one son who has not twain, 
That one son may live for vengeance when the other son 1s slain. 
Riding thus and swiftly spurring o’er a wide and sandy plain, 
He a narrow pass approacheth which an Arab does maintain. 
From the ramparts, looking downward, views the Moor his rude domain. 
Him the knight in good Arabie thus addressed in courteous strain : 


Ome UT ErrE 


't Cancionero de Romances,—Duran's Romancero General, t. i, p. 263, no. 89v 
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‘For the love of God I ask thee, gallant Moor, and do not feign, 
« Hast thou seen in snow-white armour any knight ride o’er the plain ? 
“Tfa captive thou dost keep him, thou his weight in gold mayst gain 
“For his freedom, or permit me to inter him if he’s slain,— 
“ Since a corse is scarcely value for the smallest coin of Spain.” 
“Fricnd, this knight whom thou art seeking by some sign te me make 
plain.” 
‘¢ White like silver is his armour, red the steed that he doth rein, 
“ And his right cheek bears the impress of a wound which he did gain 
“From a hawk which in his boyhood he in idle hour did train.” 
‘‘ Friend, that knight in yonder meadow by the streamlet lieth slain ; 
“On the sand his body lieth, in the stream his feet are lain. 
“From his heel unto his shoulder lances seven have left their stain ; 
“And his steed doth bear as many ’twixt his girth and poitrel-chain. 
“Do not blame his steed, sir stranger, for it were unjust and vain ; 
“From the field he seven times bore him, bore him safely, sound, and sane, 
‘But seven times his rider turned him back—seyen times to fight again,” 
The whimsical burst of malediction in which the old knight 
indulges in this ballad, and from the evil eifects of which, being 
solely intended for the Moors (the bard characteristically for- 
getting all the while that he was a French and not a Spanish 
knight) the Christians are exempted by an express reservation, 
is almost identical with that in the more celebrated ballad of 
Gayferos, a full translation of which in verse would be too long 
for insertion in this paper. There is another ballad on the sub- 
ject of Don Bertram’s death, which, though less circumstantial, 
is perhaps more spirited than the above. Inthe one we refer to 
the old man scornfully reproaches the French knights with the 
artifice they have used in so arranging the selection that the lot 
should fall upon him. THe tells them they might have spared 
themselves the trouble, as his love would have led him to do by 
choice what they contrived through treachery. He rides forth 
on his expedition, saying that they had better at once select 
some knight to look after his body, as he returned to Spain not 
so much to recover that of his son as to avenge him and to die. 
jut a more illustrious champion than Bertram perished in 
the pass of Roncesvalles. This was Orlando himself, the most 
famous name in all the annals of chivalry. Different accounts 
are given of his death. In the chronicle of Turpin it is stated 
that, after having defeated and slain Marsir, the Moorish king, 
he was himself wounded mortally, and, in the effort to summon 
the retreating French army to his assistance, blew such a blast 
upon his enchanted horn that he burst the veins and nerves of 
his neck, of which he died. It is said that the sound reached 
the ears of Charlemagne eight miles off, as he was marching in 
the direction of Gascony, and that he would have immediately 
flown to his rescue but for the suggestion of the traitor Galalon, 
Who attributed the terrible sound to some less important cause. 
Ihe general belief, however, as to Orlando was that, even to a 
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reater degree than Achilles, he was invulnerable in every point, 
and could not be wounded in any part of his body by any earthly 
weapon whatever. And so we find in the ballads relating to the 
story of Bernardo del Carpio (that thoroughly Spanish creation 
and hero) that he, as if recollecting the charmed nature of 
Orlando's body, which principally made the Paladin inv incible, 
seized him boldly i in his arms, and in this position crushed him 
to death, as of old Hercules had crushed Anteeus. In the follow- 
ing little ballad, perhaps, a more striking and a more sublime 


S 
catastrophe occurs. In the narrative of Turpin, Charlemagne 


is represented as not haying been in the battle of Roncesvalles 
at all; butin this ballad he is represented flying wounded and 
bleeding from the fight. The sudden appearance of his great 
master in this condition, and thesight of his brave companicns 
lying dead around him, are too much for Orlando; and the heroic 
heart that no human sword could reach bursts with its own 
pain and anguish. We have here attempted to reproduce the 
asonante rhyme of the original. 


The Death of Orlando. 


‘*Por muchas partes herida 

Sale el viejo Carlo Magno.”’ 
Lo! the aged Carlo Magno, 
With his wounds all covered over, 
Cometh, flying from the Sp: aniards, 
Who in battle had o’erthrown him. 
Of Tne Twetve, eleven had perished ; 
One survived, Orlando only, 
Since no human warrior ever 
Could his charmed courage conquer, 
Neither could his breast be wounded, 
Nor his blood be shed in combat. 
At a eross’s foot the hero 
On the ground was kneeling lowly, 
With his eyes to heaven uplifted ; 
In this way his thoughts were spoken: 
‘Ah! my once proud burning he art, 

“Has such craven chill crept o’er thee, 
‘As to go from Roncesvyalles 
“ Unavenged, or not dead wholly ?— 
“Ah! my friends and brave companions, 

“ With what truth can ye reproach me, 

“That in life I was your comrade, 

“ And in death refused to know ye!” 
Speaking thus in bitter anguish, 
Carlo Magno stands before him, 
Solitary, sad, and crownless, 

With his face defiled and gory.— 
When he saw this sight, heart-broken, 
Dead the hero fell before him. 


's Flor de nuevos y varios Romances, 3* part. (Duran, t. i. p. 264, no. 398.) 
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CLASSICAL MYTHS IN RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN, 
[ COMMUNICATED., ] 

From a purely scientific point of view the question is an open 
one, whether mankind has existed on the earth for a longer 
per iod than the received chronologies allow. And if there are 
considerations which have led men of science to incline towards 
an aflirmative solution of it, there are still stronger reasons for 
believing that, under those CEE and assuming man 
to have been from the first, as now, possessed of his distinctive 
faculties of reason, speech, and memory, all record of the 
past, up to the comparatively recent era W hen written history 
commences, could not have been utterly obliterated. At the 
period when written history does commence, and, we are quite 
justified in saying, very long before it, man was a highly civi- 
lised bemg. He had already spread over every habitable 
part of the globe; he had languages widely different, and not 
the less structur: lly perfect because they had not been, so far 
as we can judge, written languages. He knew and practised 
nearly all the arts with which we are now acquainted ; and, if 
he was conscious of the same sentiments of patriotism, and 
had the same love of enquiry, he must also be supposed to 
have taken much the same interest in the traditional accounts 
of his own race. 

Now it seems impossible for us, without the most arbitrary 
and unwarrantable assumptions, to assign any other limit 
to such traditions than the capability of the human memory 
to perpetuate them, and of human speech to communicate 
them to others. ‘The very invention, so to say, of history 
implies the long accumulation of matter to record ; in fact, it 
is difficult to conceive any given period in the existence of 
rational man when he was not cognisant of some events ante- 
cedent to himself, and pertaining either to his ancestors or 
to the clan or country to which he belonged. 

It does not, indeed, invariably follow that, because man 
has been for a great many centuries the occupant of a coun- 
try, he therefore has a history, in any proper sense of the 
word, It is not generally the case with utterly barbarous 
and unintellectual ‘tribes, so far as we are aware. The Afri- 
can, Australian, or Red Indian savages probably know little 
or nothing of their own antecedents. Yet even these gene- 
rally have religious rites and usages, which, like their lan- 
guages, indicate a very remote origin. T hey are perhaps 
rather ‘indifferent to than incapable of the peculiar exercise 
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of memory, by which higher races of men have certainly been 
distinguished’ as far back as we have any knowledge of them, 
and probably were so in yet earlier ages 

The question, then, is, when and how could all this unwrit- 
ten history, supposing such to have existed, have passed utterly 
away ; and that not from any one nation of antiquity, but 
from all of them together? How could the thousands of years 
during which man acted pretty nearly as man now acts have 
been as it were expunged, and have left an absolute blank, 
to be filled up partly from imagination, partly by poetical 
fiction,—in a word, with any thing rather ‘than truth ? 

Such, we conceive, is the common view; in opposition to 
which we venture to contend that it is more probable @ priori 
that portions of this primeval lustory of man have found a 
place—it may be in a very perverted form—in the earliest 
written records we now possess. Now, apart from the early 
but very limited history of a small family of mankind which 
is presented to us in Scripture, and excluding also such know- 
ledge of the old world as can be collected from the most ancient 
monuments of E egypt and Assyria, we have no sources of in- 
formation so early or so circumstantial as what 1s popularly 

called “ancient mythology.” And there is no positive line 
which can be drawn between this and real history. We cannot 
certainly say, for instance, whether Romulus and Remus, The- 
seus and Codrus, Agamemnon and Ajax, were real or fictitious 
characters. Thoughtful minds, indeed, are oiten not a little 
perplexed at finding so considerable a portion of this so-called 
mythology to be in effect but another rendering, and often a 
remarkably close one, of the Scripture accounts. Again, it is 
hardly less startling to find that so much is common to Greek 
and Roman, and to Hindu and perhaps generally to Oriental, 
traditions. ‘The inference scems inevitable, and we believe it 
to be quite sound,—mythology is not mere fiction, but a large 
portion of it is veritable, though disguised, primev al history. 

That classical mythology may contain germs of truth, is 
certainly no new idea. The possibility of its referrmg to a 
much earlier period of man’s existence than has been sup- 
posed, is the point we would insist upon. Of course, it is a 
matter quite incapable of proof. It is a mere speculation at 
best. But it does not appear to us, on that account, to be 
wholly undeserving of such an impartial criticism as reason and 
science can bring to bear upon it. Such a treatment of the 
question 1s supplementary to other and wholly independent 
arguments which have been adduced in favour of the antiquity 
of the human race. 


Let us not be understood to say that we can always, or 
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often, disentangle what is really historical from what is 
merely fiction. Man's imagination and invention are as ac- 
tive as his memory; and these faculties are sure to combine, 
wherever exact truth is less an object than national or veli- 
gious predilections. One argument in favour of a great anti- 
quity for many of the legends of mythology 1s dink remark- 

able uniformity i in different countries and systems. They seem 
sodhes to have come directly from a common centre and 
source than to have been imparted by imtercommunication 
from one race to another. We can scarcely hesitate to say 
that some doctrines, which we have all been taught to cherish 
as true, and which are nearly or quite universal in every age 
and in every part of the world, must have been imparted to 
man in some such way as language itself, viz. by an uncon- 
scious but irresistible process of inherent growth, overruled or 
imparted by God himself. ‘They are too ancient and too uni- 
versal to be referred to the Mosaic writings alone. Such are, 
the necessity of sacrifices to atone for sin; the rewards or 
punishments of a future state; the fail of man; the existence 
of powers of good and evil. We might even reason that they 
are not only universal because true, but true because univer- 
sal. It is more easy to say than to prove, or to accept as pro- 
bable, that these views grew out of a natural materialism, or 
were the result of spe culation. Science must, nay ought to, 
follow the guidance of reason, when a pure and simple love 
of truth is ‘the motive; and science, we have said, will take a 
larger view than the above, and claim a much greater anti- 
quity for man than the commonly received Adamic chrono- 
logy. Should it turn out, as it may yet do, to be absolutely 

capable of proof, that at an immensely remote period a great 
part of Europe was overrun by rude hordes of men using 
cracked flints for weapons of war and the chase, perhaps even 
living under a different conformation of islands and continent, 
and contemporary with animals long e we to 
be disturbed at the fact, or to ignore it? It seems to us, that 
the theory we are enunciating is not only in itself interesting, 
but is becoming almost necessary to contemplate, viz. that 
we may have many records of the primeval human race in 
the legendal histories of antiquity. 

We <o yet further; and we say that, when many of the 
statements of Scripture are found in other and wholly inde- 
pendent sources, the fact, instead of invalidating them, is a 
marvellous confirmation of them. It shows, at least, that 
they were the rooted convictions of peoples who had no known 
relations with Hebrew books or teachers—the creed, so to say, 
of the old world, and of those we have been wont to regard as 
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placed without the pale of divine revelation. We find in a 
cal mythology distinct and explicit traditions of a flood ;! 
wide-spread conviction that there would be a day of lena? ’ 
in which the stars would fall, and the earth be destroy ed by 
fire; the doctrines of a final judgment,* of propitiatory : sacri- 
fices, and the remission of human guilt ; of the immortality of 
the soul; of the incarnation of the deity ; of good and bad 
angels or spirits, exercising their agency on man; of the 
happy state of man in Paradise, and the introduction of death* 
by the fali; of the longer lifetime of primeval man ;° of the 
rebellion of a primey val race of men against the Creator ; of 
earth and heaven being formed out of chaotic matter. In all 
this we feel that the two stand or fall together. It is not 
a utterly to ridicule mythology, and literally to accept 

Scripture. Those who liter ‘ally accept Scripture have there- 
fore a real interest in believing that the oe world mythology 
does contain something more solid than idle fiction. 

It is true that the history of man in a very primitive state 
might be little more than a sort of rude record of wars, mi- 
erations, the gradual introduction of useful arts, and perhaps 
occasionally of startling geological phenomena. Ii, however, 
we find in our earliest records some statements, especially 
of the last kind, which are very unlike mere invention, but 
very analogous to facts with which we are ourselves ac- 
quainted, we are certainly entitled to examine them fairly ; 
not, of course, assuming their entire or even partial truth, but 
neither, on the other baal. assuming their falsehood merely 
because they seem to be too remote to be reconciled with our 
ordinary chronology. 

The very fact of so many scriptural traditions having been 
preserved, and not inaccurately preserved, in my thology, ap- 
pears to establish the position that there 1s soime truth in it, 
and the high probability that there is still more truth, which, 
though it does not happen to be contained in Scripture his- 
tory, may nevertheless refer to ages quite as remote as the 
dates of Scripture, and even more so. And certainly such a 
view imparts a new interest, and even some additional import- 
ance, to the study of mythology. It may be a suppiemental 
account of primitive man, even to the remotest periods at 
which he had a history at all. 

' Plato, Timeus, p. 22 v. 
- Lucretius, v. 95: 


** Maria ac terras, celumque.... 
Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.’’ 
Compare Cic. De Dirin. i. 49; De Nat. Deor. ii. 46; Propert. iy. 5, 31. 
3 Esch. Suppl. 230; Pind. Ol. ii. 58. 
4 Hesiod, Op. 116, > Tbid. 130. 
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Though we propose principally to confine ourselves to a 
consideration of some remarkable geological facts recorded in 
classical mythology, we cannot help noticing generally the 
circumstantiality and naturalness that often characterise the 
accounts of those whom we are accustomed to regard as 
wholly ideal persons. No thinking man, for instance, can 
reasonably doubt the actual existence of a Hercules. There are 
many, indeed, who allow almost a historical character and a 
fixed chronology to the Heraclidz, but inconsistently disbe- 
lieve in a real Hercules. But there are the fairest reasons for 
supposing that he was not an allegorical hero, typical of ideal 
prowess, endurance, and physical strength, but a real ma in, 
who, living in very remote times, and in some part of the 
world where the land was infested with sav age beasts, and 
perhaps the sea with pirates, earned the gratitude of a de- 
fenceless people by “ clearing earth and sea of monsters,” as 


a remarkably uniform tradition ascribes to him.°® Most of 


his so-called “twelve labours” turn on a specification of the 
animals he slew. And the constant tradition of the Nemiean 
lion is not lightly to be ridiculed: it may mdicate a period 
when animals existed in Europe which have long been utterly 
extinct. If there is one of these labours that might scem 
wholly fabulous, it is the story of the Lernzean hy. dra; yet 
it has been lately shown that even this is founded on fact.7 
But how very remote must have been the period when he 
hved, may be inferred from the fact that Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks, Romans, Lydians, and Etrurians, had all a 
Hercules.’ Herodotus saw nothing absurd in the positive 
statement, made by the Egyptians, that seventeen thousand 
years had elapsed, up to the time when King Amasis lived, 
since Hercules was enrolled in the number of the twelve gods. 
That one legend about Hercules coincides with the scriptural 
account of Samson is well known.2 But it is probable that 
the exploits of this hero were anterior to the separation of 
those very early peoples into their respective settlements, or, 
at least, that they derived their knowledge of Hercules from 
some common source. The date of the foundation of the 
Pheenician Tyre given in the time of Herodotus was not less 
than 2300 years s'0_q date in itself by no means incredible. 


The story, too, of Hercules being burned alive on Mount 


(ita is likely enough i in itself. This is one of the remarkable 
doctrines that the “early world undoubtedly held respecting 


° e.g. Pindar, Isthm, iii. 73; Soph. Trach. 1011; Eurip. Here. Fur. 
402, &e. 

7 Clark’s Peloponnesus, p. 98. 

* See Herod. ii. 43. 9 Id. ii. 45. 10 Td. ii. 44. 
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the atoning nature of suffering, and its necessity for fitting 
humanity for heaven. The Indians, we know, have ever held 
it.’ The infant Triptolemus, in order that he might have 
immortality conferred upon him, was thrown alive into the 
fire by Ceres; but he was res cued by his mother, and the 
object of the thon was thus defeated.!2 

It scems even probable in itself, and that on many inde- 
pendent considerations, that the Homeric and Hesiodic poly- 
theism, or family of anthropomorphic gods, with all their 
relationships, intermarriages, and numerous offspring, really 
represents traditions of p: triarchal families who had come to 
settle as immigrants among much simpler and more savage 
hordes. Herodotus was struck by the identity in many points 
between the Egyptian and the Hellenic poly theism ;!¥ but he 
thinks, and apparently rightly, that the names of many of the 
Hellenic gods are Pelasgic. It is not a little remarkable that 
the uniform tradition which places the family of the gods on 
Mount Olympus in Thessaly is quite consistent with “all that 
we know of that being the earliest Hellenic settlement in 
Greece.'* The fact, too, that the gods were in very early 
times divided into dii majorum and dit minorum gentium” 
looks very like a tradition of swecessive arrivals of the same 
Pelasgic people, whose superiority in intellect, physical ap- 
pearance, and knowledge of the arts, would naturally induce 
their apotheosis among a simple and credulous native race. 
We must remember, as an @ priovt argument, the strong ten- 
dency in the aetna mind to the deification of mort tl men. 
Hero-worship and demon-worship are only intermediate forms 
of it; and the Greek mythology contains many characters 
which, under different aspects, are both human and divine 
(as Helen, Hercules, the Dioscuri, Medea, Io, Isis) ; so that 
this exaltation of a primitive race to be Jupiter, Juno, Venus, 
and the rest, is perfectly natural, and consistent with known 
analogies. 

This view alone affords a rational explanation of what 
Herodotus learned from the Egyptians (i. 144), that “an- 
ciently those who ruled in Egypt were gods, living together 
with mortal men.” ‘The dates he assigns to these “ gods” 


' Cie. De Divin. i. 23: “Calanus Indus, quum inscenderet in rogum 
laa O preclarum discessum, inquit, e vita, quum, ut Herculi contigit, 
mortali corpore cremato in lucem animus excesserit.’’ Suttees were prac- 
tised by the Indians 2000 years ago. See Propert. iv. 13, 15, 

> Homer, Hymn, in Cer, 239-262 ; Ovid, Fust. iv. 652. 

3 Herod. ii, 50. 

'§ Herod. i. 56. The same territory, or that closely adjoining, the Per- 
rhebi, was Pelasgic. Esch. Suppl. 256. Here, therefore, would be a direct 
collision or union of Pelasgic and Hellenic peoples. 

1s Pind, Ol, xi. 49; Plat. Phedr. p. 247. 
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(ii, 145) are specified with great precision ; and we are told 
that the Egyptians themselv es were certain of their accuracy 
from regular calculations and records. All these cases show, 
not that the Egyptians were right, but that they really h: id 
most ancient traditions and most carefully-preserv ed annals 
of the past. 

Some of the ancients themselves appear to have held this 
view. Quid? qui aut fortes aut claros aut potentes viros 
tradunt post mortem ad deos pervenisse, eosyue esse ipsos, 
quos nos colere, precari, venerarique soleamus, nonne expertes 
sunt religionum omnium? Que ratio maxime tractata ab 
Euhemero est, quem noster ct interpretatus et sectitus est 
preeter ceeteros Ennius.”?” 

The polytheistie worship of these deities is reaily distinct 
from, though it has some points of contact with, the genuine 
ancient forms of pantheism, e.g. elemental worship, or that of 
the productive powers of nature under coarse and grotesque 
symbols, and the devil-worship, represented by the Greck 
sacrifices to the infernal powers, the heroes, demons, and de- 
parted spirits. The pomts of contact (naturally resulting 
from a union of two religions) are, the sun-god in the ha- 
racter of Apollo; the phallic rites connected with the worship 
of Pan, Hlermes, and Dionysus; and the fetish-worship of 
Hee cate, the Artemis of Tauri and Brauron, and of Diana of 
Aricia, to whom human sacrifices were offered. It has been 
sugee: sted by panegee that several passages in Homer” 
and Hesiod, ‘where we are told that “ mortals give one name 
and te gods another,” must be explained on the supposition 
that both Hellenic and Pel: iszic terms were mM vogue among 
the same people. These Ocol, therefore, are simply Pelasg1. 
If we reason out this view still further, we seem to sce, in 
the dim obscure of a vast antiquity, some glimpse ofa his- 
tory, when we read of Zeus and the Cronide fighting against 
and conquering the Titans ;'8 of the older dynasty ot Uranus, 
and of the cruel mutilation of him by Cronus.!$ Conflicts 
with a fieree and giant race, and the soni cruelties 
infiicted on the conquered, will readily explain statements 
which, as pure inv meen are utterly absurd, degrading, and 
impossible to conecive of immortal beings. And this the 
intelligent Greeks themselves felt,’ though they had their 


" —_ De Nat, Deor,i. 42. See also Diodor, Sic. i. 13. 

ed. Ll. xiv. 291, xadrKida KucdAfoKover Geo}, &vSpes SE KYucvSu. 

ne a Theog. 629, 

19 oe 180; Cie. De Nat. Deor. ii. 24. 

“ e Eurip. Here, Fur, 1340, Even Socrates expressed his reluctance 
to anes away m iy thology by ration: ising, copfdueros (Phedr, p. 229 c), 
when he was asked point blink if he really believed it. 
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mythology by tradition, and did not know how to explain it 
away. 

The same must be said of the very various and remark- 
able traditions of the wars of the giants against the gods. 
We have one account of giants fighting against the eods on 
Olympus from the neighbouring mountains of Ossa and Pe- 
lion?! This may be explained by the ancient occupation of 
an acropolis near, and antagonistic to, a principal Pelasgic 
settlement. This way of fighting from two adjacent strong- 
holds on hills was a very vary | one.” Besides the separate 
legend of the battle of the Titans, we have the Gigantomachia 
on the Phiegrean_ plains, or Campanian Solfatara. These 
are both associated with very ancient voleanic outbreaks.” 
We have a third instance of ms same kind in the defeat of 
the monster Typhéecus, who was laid under AXtna, and whom 
other accounts seem to have Siete in a voleanic region (a 
cave) of Cilieia.*+ We have also stories of Otus and Ephi- 
aites,°° of Briareus, Cottus, and Gyes; of Orion, Enceladus, 
Porphyrion, &c.; while the same constant tradition of an 
ancient human giant race is preserved in the stories of Poly- 
phemus and Antiphates the Lestrygonian, both of whom were 
cannibals.*? Cannibalism, we may notice, 1s no exclusive fea- 
ture of “degraded savages” of recent times.27 We find re- 
markable instances of it m the stories of Atreus serving 
up his brother Thyestes’ cluidren at table, of Tereus cating 
Itys, and of the boiled fiesh of Pelops being served up to the 

cods; in narratin ¢ which, Pindar says*8 he feels difficulty im 
calling any of the gods a cannibal. 

But the legends about the giants are not easily explained. 
Science will not for a moment allow us to suppose that (after 
the analogy of the larger mammalia now extinct) there really 
did exist a race of human beings of greater stature and 
strength.2? Yet it is certain that the ancients themselves held 
this belief. Those remotely ancient and mysteriously built 
piles of masonry called Cyclopian, still to be seen in Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the Greek Islands, were attributed to the 
siant Cyclopes.” The stones of these are often very vast, and 

*' Hom. Od. xi. 3143 Virg. Georg. i. 280. 

== Esch. Eumen. 658. 

“ See Diodor. Sic. iv. 21; Apollodor. i.6; Hes. Theog. 830-867, where 


?7 
a pre-historic eruption of tna or some ner volcano is probably described. 
“t Pind, Pyth. i173 scl 


1. Prom. 359, 


> H{lom. Od. xi. 308. “°° Tfom. Od. x. 114, 120; ix. 190. 
-? See Diodor. Sic. i. 14. Ged. Be. 
“2 No weight can be attached to the story told in Herod. i. 68, that the 
body of Orestes, son of Agamemnon, measured, when disinterred, ten feet. 
” Eurip, Herc, Fur. 944, 
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severally weigh many tons. st Like § Stonchenge, every thing 
concerning t them is now, and ever has been since history com- 
menced, simply inexplicable. They must have been built in 
the “ aeieall or the “iron” age; for the stones are ss - 
If so, how vast an antiquity does this indicate for the “ ston 
and the * dint? > ages! 

The Cyclopes were probably a race of pastoral and metal- 
working people from the east, char acterised by their rounder 
faces, whence arose the story of their one eye. 33 Polvphemus, 
the ae in the Odyssey, and Vulcan or Heph: estus, the 
blacksmith god in Pelasgian Lemnos, as well as the C yclopes 
who forged the bolts of Jupiter, all point to these attributes 
That they were not wholly fabulous bei ngs was held by the 
best-informed of the Greeks. Thucydides,** speaking of the 
earliest eee rent of Sicily, says: “ The oldest inhabitants of 
a part of the country are said to have been Cyclopes and 
pee ians; of whom I ean neither tell the race, nor 

whenee they came in, nor whither they went: we must be 
content with the account of the poets, and with the opmions 
every man may hold about them for himself.” 

fea riority 1] any thing, mental or physi al, n a natu- 
rally be represented by the idea of a oigantic size. ‘Thus we 
talk of a man of gigantic intellect, eiant powers, &ec. And 
the notion that they were earth-born® is ¢ equa uly susceptible 
of explana ution. ‘The Gee ‘ks were in the habit of ca ime all 
avtoy9orves, “indigenous,” of whose history or advent in a 
country they knew absolutely nothing. 
But the words of Seript ure,®5 “ Now giants were upon the 
earth im those days,” has certainly a remarkable analogy to 
the classic leeends. The same must be remarked of Prome- 
theus, who introduced the first woman; and of Atlas, the 
huge giant who, placed in a penal a shade in the far west, was 
abled to bear up the heaven, ‘which the ancients regarded as 
a vast metallic vault or Hecate turning on a pivot (7oXos). 

Both these are corrupted traditions of the man Adam. Alas 
symbolises the endurance of labour. He is placed by Hesiod 
close to the garden of the Hesperides ;** and it is impossible 


3! Some of them, we are assured by one who has measured them, weigh 
nearly tw enty tons. It is obvious that, as a mere question of stature, men 
ten or even twenty feet high could not move such blocks much more easily 
than men of the known height. 

3” TUKOLS NPMOTMEVa, Busin, ut sup. 33 Hes. Theog. 145. H wi. 2. 

3> Apollodor.i. 6. The term yiyas is 0 uly another cain of ynvyerns, though 
Euripides combines them in Phan. 1131, : 

> Gen. vi. 4. 

“7 We was said to have obtained her from Hephestus, made of wet clan; 
an evident allusion to the early practice of the plastic art. See Hesiod, 
Op. 61. 33 Theog. 518. 
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to doubt that here we have a tradition of the garden of Eden, 
the golden apples guarded by a dragon? being the apple which 
the Serpent tempted Eve to g ather, or the garden kept by an 
angel with a flaming sword. 

The Trojan war is an equally interesting and fertile sub- 
ject for speculation. This event, partly to av oid clashing with 
preconceived theories of human chronology, partly from dates 
assigued by the Parian Marble? and the Alexandrine chro- 
nologers, is usually placed about twelve centuries before the 
Christian era. We are thus driven into many difiiculties, the 
solution of which has perplexed the learned for ages. First, 
the geography of the Troad does not at all suit the Homeric 
accounts, especially as regards the rivers and the Trojan acro- 
polis. Secondly , the authors of the various poems composing 
the Iliad appear to have believed they were describing an 
event even then very ancient; for they speak of heroes domg 
deeds that their degenerate ‘ace could not do, oiot viv Boorot 
evot, as they express it.4! Thirdly, when we regard the polished 
epic versification of the Ziad, and its very highly infected 
language, we must conclude that epic poetry had been long 
in existence before the J/éiad was composed. It is more than 
probable that the Trojan war had long been the prevailing 
theme of bards, as the principal and most engrossing event of 
the old world, and as the first that brought into direct col- 
lision the then inhabitants of the European and Asiatic con- 
tinents. The wide-spread fame of that confiict between Hel- 
lenic and Pelasgic hordes must be inferred from the fact that 
the Trojan heroes, their exploits and even their names, are 
painted on Etrurian vases and sculptured on Lycian monu- 
ments of very carly date. The former of these at least indicate 
sources of information quite distinct from, and probably earlier 
than, the alleged date of Homer. ‘The Etrurian language, it 
is well know n, is a very peculiar one, not, indeed, as ‘yet “fully 
deciphered, but probably combined of ex ily Pelasgic and Scan- 
dinavian clements. Of its antiquity nothing is known but that 
it must be very remote. All agree that Etrar a was 2 flourish- 
ing ee le when Rome was founded, i.e. not long after the 
supposed date of Homer. “We ak: ” says Dr. Donaldson, 
“ of dead Janguages ; but this variety - f human speech should 

seem to be not only dead, but buried; and not only buried, 

but sunk beneath the earth in some mallee into which 

none can dig their way.” The fact that on many of the 
SY Soph. Trach. 11 

#? Compuiied, be it observed. at a late period, when attempts were made to 
reduce early events to a fixed chronology. 


' Thucydides (1. 3) says Homer lived “long after” (woAAG torepov) the 
Trojan war, 2 Varronianus, p. 191. 
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beautifully painted Etruscan vases various scenes from Homer 
are represented, has been explained by the supposition that 
such vases were the work of Greek artists. How, then, did 
they so often give Etruscan and not Greek names? For 
we find Adrastus, Tydeus, Odysseus, Meleagrus, Polydeuces, 
written Atresthe, Tute, Utuze, Melakre, Pultuke ; and:‘simi- 
larly Agamemnon, Thetis, Perseus, Polynices, Telephus, repre- 
sented by Achmiem, Thethis, Pherse, Phulnike, Thelaphe. So 
Apollo is Apulu, Hercules is Ercule, Alexander is Elchsntre.® 
How is it possible to reconcile the theory of the great anti- 
quity of Etrurian art with the theory that these names are 
but corruptions of the Homeric nomenclature, and were ela- 
borated in Central Europe by a nation that spoke a tongue 
quite different from Greek? Is it hkely they could read and 
understand those poems in Greek, if they had them’? More- 
over, there are very many scenes on Etruscan vases, which 
pertain to Trojan affairs, but are not found in Homer. The 
truth seems to be that the Homeric poems are only one ver- 
sion of a very widely known and very celebrated legend,—a 
pre-historical event of profound antiquity. Virgil seems fully 
to have realised this in an interesting passage.** The Etruscan 
vases probably represent another and an independent, perhaps 
a much more ancient, version of the same. That event was, 
we may plausibly suppose, the collision of the immigrant Pe- 
lasgic hordes*® from the East with the peoples of various 
but unknown descent who then peopled Europe. The scene 
of this conflict or collision was placed at Troy, simply because 
the Troad is, as it were, the key of the passage of Kastern 
tribes over the Hellespont. For recent researches have made 
it more than probable that much of the narrative of events 
in the Troad is confused with other legends and names that 
properly belonged to the south of Asia Minor rather than to 
the north. The Xanthus, which no one can find in the Troad, 
is a Lycian river; and the Troes themselves are really a Ly- 
cian people.*© Throughout Lycia monuments representing 
Homeric scenes and incidents, especially the exploits of Sar- 
pedon, Bellerophon, Pandarus, with Pegasus and the Chi- 
mera, are common. That was the stock in trade of the 
Lycian people, and the theme of Lycian mythology six cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Are we to believe, in this 


% Varronianus, pp. 140, 1. “ En. vii, 222-227. 

* “TAvoy is probably a diminutive of the Pelasgic word for a horde, faa. 
The eponym king of Troy Jus, and even Oileus the reputed father of Ajax, 
are from the same root, the o in the latter being a well-known corruption of 
the digamma. The expression pépowes Bpotot in Homer seems to refer to 
the mixed patois of the people. 

#® Fellows’ Travels in Asia Minor, pp. 398, 416. 
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case also, that it was all borrowed from Homer? We may 
be sure the Lycians themselves believed they were illustrat- 
ing by these monuments their own national history, and not 
the fictions of an alien poet. And what shall we say of thie 
very remarkable fact that even in Egypt Herodotus found 
legends, differing too from the Homeric, about Helen and 
Menelaus*** Let us not hesitate to entertain a more rea- 
sonable view on this subject. The Trojan war was the most 
notable event of the old world as far back as Pelasgic tradi- 
tions went. It was one widely known and widely celebrated 
wherever in after-times the Pelasgic people gained a footing 
in the western world. At a very early period ballads on the 
subject were current in the Greek language. Few now doubt 
that the J/iad is a collection of such ballads united into one 
poem, so as to present a general, though very far from a 
complete, consistency and uniformity. A family of itinerant 
reciters called Homerids used to repeat them to admiring 
audiences in the various Greek cities; and it seems, on the 
whole, more likely that Homerus was an imaginary head or 
eponym of the clan than that the Homerids were named after 
a real Homer. Many other poems were current in the fifth 
and sixth centuries before Christ, which even then were popu- 
larly ascribed to Homer. These have long been all lost, and 
are only known to the learned by the name of the Cyclic 
poems, from some scant information that has come down to 
us concerning them. They appear to have been a genuine 
part of the same ballad-literature respecting the heroes of the 
Trojan war,*® 

It is no mere speculation that Greek poets existed before 
the time of Homer. Most ancient writers place Hesiod be- 
fore Homer, and Orpheus and Musezeus still earlier. Aristo- 
phanes,*? for imstance, enumerates the oldest poets in this 
order: Orpheus, Muszeus, Hesiod, Homer. Plato too speaks 
of poets “ yet older” than Homer.°® We have no more rea- 
son to question the fact than that Acusilaus, Hecatzeus, and 
Hellanicus were older Greek historians than Herodotus. Nor 
can we reasonably doubt that those poets, hke Hesiod,—and 
especially as they were religious poets, and treated of a sub- 
ject which of all human things is longest and most accurately 
preserved,—handed down a great many of the early tradi- 
tions of the human race. 


7 Herod. ii. 118. 

*© Herodotus (ii. 117 and iv. 32) ventures to question if the KUmpia én and 
the *Emiyovo were really the works of Homer. ‘This proves that it was com- 
monly thought so in his time (B.c. 450). Even Pindar often quotes as from 
Homer, deeds and sayings not tound in the present Homeric poems. 

® Ran, 1032. So also Cicero, De Nat. Deor, i. 15. ° Theatet. p. 179 €. 
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The very ancient legend that the Phcenician Cadmus 
founded Thebes in Beeotia is to a certain extent confirmed, 
both by the fact that the early Greek alphabet was undoubt- 
edly of Semitic origin, and also by the remarkable coincidence, 
in the minutest details, between the farming operations de- 
scribed by the Boeotian Hesiod and the numerous pictured 
representations which have been discovered in Egyptian tombs. 
The connection between Egypt or Phoenicia and Hellas is 
further confirmed by the story of Danaus and his daughters 
arriving at Argos as suppliants from “the land bordering on 
Syria,”>! and also by that of the wanderings of Io from Egypt 
and Cyprus into Greece.°* 

It is important to our purpose to establish at least the 
high probability that the old Greek myths contain the ele- 
ments of a true history. No satisfactory theory has ever 
been propounded as to the real sources of pagan mythology. 
If it was a pure invention, when and where did it arise? And 
how comes it that so much of it is common, not only to the 
Scriptural accounts, but to the Indian, Asiatic, and even Kgyp- 
tian systems? It is difficult, no doubt, to contemplate as real 
history alleged events which, if true at all, must claim a pro- 
foundly remote antiquity; yet it is difficult, on the other 
hand, to acquiesce in the only alternative, that they are mere 
fiction. If stories invented could be perpetuated through 
thousands of years, why should not stories that are true, or 
founded in truth? 

It must have been avery old tradition that copper or 
bronze tools were in use before iron.*? But here we happen 
to be able to prove the fact by researches made in early 
tumuli. When we read of an army of Amazons composed 
entirely of women, and as ancient as the time of Hercules, 
we may pause before we ridicule an account given by so 
many writers, when we find that even at the present day the 
barbarous African king of Dahomey actually maintains a simi- 
lar army of women. 

We pass to the consideration of certain alleged geological 
phenomena which, if they happened at all, must have hap- 
pened at a very early period. Of course, their credibility will 
depend partly on their own internal probability, partly on the 
same kind of reasoning which we have applied to mythology 
generally, 

_ Herodotus was informed,** probably by the priests at He- 
liopolis, that in the reign of the first king of Egypt, Men or 
Menes, “all Egypt was a marsh, except the Thebaic district ; 


51 


 «Eschylus, Suppl. 6, 5? Thid. 555, 560. 
** Hes. Opp, 151; Lucretius, y. 1286-8, * ii. 4, 
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and that no part of what was then Egypt was above the sea- 
level below (7. e. nearer the sea than) the lake Meeris.” He- 
rodotus, who is fairly entitled to be called the father of geo- 
logy as well as the father of history, reasons on this tradition 
with creat sagacity, and shows the probability that the valley 
of the Nile was once a sea-gulf that had been gradually silted 
up; and he even sp eculates on the deposit of ‘mud from that 
river, had it flowed that way, filling up the Red Sea in twenty, 
or even in ten, thousand years s.5 That he is right as to the 
eencral fact, no geologist now doubts; but was this statement 
a guess or a real tradition? The priests alleged further, in 
proof of their position, that in the reign of King Meeris a rise 
of the Nile-waters to eight cubits covered the face of the low 
land between lake Meeris and the sea; whereas, in their own 
time (which they estimated at nine hundred years after Me- 
ris), the water did not cover the land unless it rose fifteen or 
sixteen cubits.°° All this looks lke real information and 
carefully-kept records of facts. That the alluvial soil of 
Egypt has, from the earliest times, been gradually rising and 
extending itself, 1s as certain as that the Lincolnshire fens 
were once sea, and that the present Wash is but the rem- 
nant, now in process of disappearing, of a much greater inland 
gulf. In Homer’s time the outlying island of Pharos is de- 
scribed*? as a day’s rapid voyage from Egypt. It is now 
united (artificially) to the coast. We are inclined, on the 
whole, to believe that there are not sufficient grounds for 
doubting the statements made by the Greek historian as to 
the very early condition of Egypt. 

It is clear that the ancients themselves, who have recorded 
these old traditions, did not believe man to be of that recent 
date on the earth which our chronologies presuppose. Cicero 

says, the Chaldzean astrologers (the “Magi) had records®® of 

470,000 years. And Herodotus says,°? the priests enumerated 

to him out of a papyrus the names of 330 kings; and also®°° 

that they reckoned 341 generations from the first king up to 

the time of Senacherib—a period which the historian esti- 

> By Bee 

' Mr. Blakesley’s remarks on this do not seem to us sound. Slight up- 

basin als or depressions of the surface of Egypt in some parts must be revarded 
as probable in more than 2000 years. 

’ Od. iv. 356. The statement is disputed by Wilkinson (Ancient Egyp- 
tians, Vol, 1. p. 803), chiefly on the ground that by Alyérrw the poet probably 
meant the river Nile. The actual rates of accumulation of alluvial soil in 
Egypt have frequently been calculated: see, for instance, Mr. Blakesley’s 
note on Herod, 11. 4, 13 (vol. i. pp. 171, 177). 


** “eecelxx, milia annorum, ut ipsi dicunt, monumentis comprehensa 
continent.’’ Cic. de Divin. i. 19. 


0 ii. 100. ® Ibid. 141, 142. 
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mates at 11,340 years. These dates, of course, are ordinarily 
treated with ridicule; and no one would build any other argu- 
ment upon them than that the two oldest known nations de- 
lieved in their own vast antiquity. The extraordinary state- 
ment that, during that period, the sun had risen four times 
out of his proper place, may be inexplicable to science; but to 
regard it as simply a fiction, and recording no real phenome- 
non, would be rash. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most curious and consistent of 
human traditions is the voyage of Jason and the Minye of 
Orchomenus in Thessaly to the Pontus in quest of the Golden 
Fleece. It is very ancient, because it manifestly and pro- 
fessedly refers to the time when the first ship or boat that 
ever navigated a sea was constructed. The Persian historians 
knew of it, but apparently with some variations; and they 
dated the event two generations earlier than the Trojan war.°! 
Perhaps, indeed, it ought rather to be interpreted according 
to a well- known analozy of early Greek legends, and like the 
story of lo’s w anderings from Argos into India, of a converse 
migration of a very primitive family of mankind, situated on 
the east of the Pontus, in a westward direction. But this 
matters not. The adventurers appear to have been gold- 
seekers; and gold was then collected by putting fleeces in 
running streams, and thus intercepting and collecting the 
minute particles. An entrance, we are told by Apollonius 
Rhodius, was effected into the Pontus; but here the crew 
were met by a strange and startling phenomenon, of which 
they had been forew arned by the blind old prophet Phineus.” 
Two blue rocks, wétpat kvavéat, are seen in the “ narrowing 
of the sea.’ They are not fixed by roots to the bottom like 
ordinary rocks, but they often come togethér and close Up ; 
whence they are also termed Supadnyddes, “the clashers.” 
On either side, the iron-bound coast roars with breakers, 
and the spray dashes constantly above the rocks themselves. 
The navigators are warned that they must not attempt to 
pass the perilous strait till a dove has been sent through it. 
If it escapes unscathed, they are to follow; if it is aeetinail 
between the moving masses, then they must not attempt the 
passage. 

The account proceeds to say® that, on nearing the dreaded 
rocks through a crooked and narrow passage closed in on both 
sides by a rough and craggy shore, the adventurers heard the 
erinding and clashing noise of these 8 ymplegades. The dove, 
howev er, is let loose, and barely escapes with the loss of its 


®! Herod, i. 2, 3. & ji. 310. 
°3 GAds ev tvvoxiow. \! Apoll. Rhod. i. 550. 
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tail-feathers. The dreadful roaring of the breakers and the 
splashing of the surge at the collision fill them with horror ; 
but they pull through with their oars, and are cheered by the 
sight of the open Pontus beyond. In the graphic account that 
follows, Apollonius describes the critical moment of passing, 
which was effected with no further damage to the vessel than 
the loss of an ornament on the stern, caught and carried away 
by the meeting of the rocks. From that time forth, says the 
legend, the rocks stood still, and were never again seen to 
stir, as had been decreed by the immortal gods, so soon as 
any ship should have safely passed through them. 

This romantic story, which is given with no material va- 
riation by several other writers, is usually supposed to repre- 
sent, in a very exaggerated and poetical guise, the perspective 
effect of two distant objects, which seem “to open as you near 
them, and again to close as you retire. But so obvious a fact, 
which is seen alike on land and on sea, and whether the 
objects be men, trees, cattle, or hills, can hardly have sug- 
gested so circumstantial a story. The name given to these 
rocks, Kvavéa, or “The Blues,” is very remarkable. For 
this is precisely the colour of icebergs under certain circum- 
stances of clear sky and open sea. ‘The whole account most 
forcibly suggests some ancient conflict with icebergs ; and the 
danger of being crushed is precisely what has often been 
incurred by voyagers in the arctic and antarctic seas. 

This account, therefore, may contain a record of a real 
voyage made not long after the Pontus had been opened, and 
before the accumulation of ice brought down by the great 
northern rivers that flow into it had been cleared away through 
the “narrow and crooked outlet”® into the Propontis and the 
Mediterranean. It was a remnant of what had hitherto been 
a vast inland glacial lake of fresh water. That such was really 
the case within the period of man’s existence, 1s no mere con- 
jecture. It was an express tradition, preserved by the very 
ancient Pelasgic inhabitants of Samothrace. Diodorus Si- 
culus™ writes thus: “ Now the Samothracians state that, 
previous to the great cataclysms (floods) which have occurred 
in other nations, there was one vast one in their neighbour- 
hood, first, on the rupture of the mouth (of the Pontus) near 
the Cyanee, and afterwards, of the Hellespont itself; for the 
sea in the Pontus up to that time was a sort of lake, which 
became filled by the rivers that flowed into it, till at length 
the accumulated waters made a way for themselves and passed 


6 Apoll. Rhod. ii. 604; Theoer. xiii. 24; Pind, Pyth. iv. 210. 
® gxodioio mopov orewwrdv, Ap. Rhod. il. 549. 
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into the Hellespont.” Commenting on this, Humboldt® re- 
marks: “The probability of this remarkable tradition ren- 
ders it in the eyes of the geologist almost equivalent to a his- 
torical certainty.” 

It is remarkable too that Pindar®? speaks of these rocks as 
“ plunging and rolling («vAcvdomevat) like living things.” This 
is just what icebergs do, when by the breaking off of large 
fragments the centre of gravity is altered. And we may fur- 
ther suggest that the perplexing Homeric epithet of the Hel- 
lespont, mdatus, which some render “broad,” but which the 
ancients seem to have interpreted ‘ brackish” or “ salt,” may 
have described a state of the liberated waters of the Pontus 
intermediate between fresh and briny. 

The story of the dove being let to fly through the rocks is 
easily explained by birds having been seen to come in and out 
of the crevices. It occurs in another version of the story, 
given by a much more ancient writer,’° who, speaking of seas 
then quite unknown, has assigned to the « Clashers” a dif. 
ferent locality. This discrepancy, while it really indicates 
that the legend itself is not wholly a fiction, suggests perhaps 
the application of it to a different phenomenon, the upheaval 
of some basaltic rock in the neighbourhood of Stromboli, to 
which Humboldt™ thinks there is an allusion. Homer calls 
his two rocks IINayxrai, not SYuuawrAnyddes or Kvaveat, 
though he speaks of the cvavén vedédn, possibly a sulphurous 
smoke, which ever envelopes the summit.” The following is 
Mr. Norgate’s version of the passage : 

‘* On the one side are rocks 

O’erhanging ; and against them dash and roar 
The mighty waves of blue-eyed Amphitrité. 
These are the rocks the happy gods call Rovers. 
Past There indeed come never wingéd fowls, 
Not e’en those timorous doves that carry ambrosia 
To father Zeus, but that the smooth rock ever 
Takes of them one away ; but other one 
The father adds as oft to make the number. 
Neither has any ship, whose-e’er it were, 
Venturing thither, ever yet escaped ; 
But the ships’ planks and bodies of their men 
Are all at once borne off by surfy breakers 
And hurricanes of deadl y fire. Yes, once, 
Past There but once has e’er sailed seaborne vessel, 
That ship of universal care, the Argo, 

Sailing from king étés’ coast : and she 
Doutilea had there been cast all hurriedly 


Against the mighty rocks, had not safe passage 
Been given by Hére from her love of Jason. 


® Aspects of Nature, vol. ii. pp. 11 and 78. 69 Pyth. iv. 209. 
79 Hom. Od. xii. 60. 71 Cosmos, vol. i. p. Lxxiil. 
72 Od. xii. 75. Compare Virg. n. viii. 417. 
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The poet goes on to connect these rocks with the strange 
story of Scylla and Charybdis; where Scylla is but a huge 
cuttle-fish with its tentacles,—a monster that still infests the 
Straits of Messina. Here the death of the dove in passing 
is perhaps attributable to volcanic gases, like the story of 
Avernus.*° 

In Homer’s time, Scylla and Charybdis would seem to 
have been very for midable to navigators, partly from the close 
proximity of two rocks on the Italian and Sicilian shores, 
partly from the rapid eddy or whirlpool between them. 
Homer says the rocks were so close that you might shoot an 
arrow from one to the other.7* There is some eddy, we 
believe, at present in the Straits of Messina; but not to any 
dangerous extent. May not the channel have been very 
much narrower some three thousand years ago than it is 
now? For this is not in itself ineredible, if we take into 
account the ancient tradition that Sicily was disrupted from 
Italy by an earthquake,—a tradition preserved in the name 
Rhegium (‘Pyyvov), or Break.” Virgil expressly records it 


mo 


in the following verses :*° 


*¢ Heee loca vi quondam et vasta convolsa ruina 

(Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas) 

Dissiluisse ferunt, cum protenus utraque tellus 

Una foret ; venit medio vi pontus et undis 

Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit, arvaque et urbes 

Litore diductas angusto interluit estu.” 
The continuity of the mountain-chain which forms the back- 
bone, as it were, of Italy, and extends nearly parallel along 
the northern coast of Sicily, is broken in this part, not by 
the mere removal or depression of a portion where the sea 
now runs, but by a slight distortion, as if the broken ends 
had been forced respectiv ely in a northern and a southern di- 
rection. Situated between the two violently volcanic centres 
of Etna and the Liparean Islands, such a convulsion, though 
a tremendous one, may be conceived as possible even within 
the human period. 

Not less interesting, and not less naturally and circum- 
stantially described, is the ancient legend of Delos, the “ float- 
ing island.” ‘This appears to record the upheaval of that 
island, its subsequent disappearance, and its second and final 
elevation above the sea-level. The name J4ijdos, 7. e. “the 
visible,” may indeed be thought to have given rise to an idle 
story to account for the name. In this easy sort of way all 
traditions are ridiculed by some. We, however, hold a con- 
trary opinion, that the facts of the case suggested the name. 


3 Virg. dn. vi. 239. *% Od. xii, 162. 1 En. iii. 414. 
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It is probable that all local names had a meaning at first, 
though we cannot always interpret them now. It will be 
allowed that “visible” is not very applicable as a distinctive 
epithet to any one of a group of islands like the Cyclades. 
We find, indeed, the word evdeledos, which may, and we be- 
lieve does, mean the same, applied to the island of Ithaca ;7° 
but this refers to the greater clearness with which this is seen 
from the continent than the adjacent and larger Cephallenia. 
The antiquity of the legend itself might perhaps be questioned 
on the ground that Homer does not allude to it, and indeed 
only mentions Delos once by name.*7 But we have an ancient 
Homeric hymn, quoted as Homeric even by Thucydides,’ in 
which there is no express mention of the upheaval of the 
island, but the following allusion to it: “I fear,” says the 
island itself, addressing Latona, who was about to bring forth 
Apollo thereon, “lest the god, when born, despising me 
because my soil is barren, should overturn me with his feet 
and thrust me into the deep sea, where the wave shall ever 
dash over my head.”’?9 But Callimachus, in his remarkably 
beautiful hymn to Delos, has given a very full account. The 
Alexandrine writers were fond of collecting the most learned 
and rare legends from the most recondite sources ; and there- 
fore the lateness of this author (about B.c. 260) is no valid 
objection to the genuineness of the tradition. That Delos 
was very famous as a “sacred” island in quite early times is 
certain. But why should it have been so more than the many 
other islands in the Aigean sea, unless a peculiar sanctity had 
attached to it on this very account, that it was supposed to 
have been upheaved as a birthplace for the god Apollo? On 
this principle, meteoric stones were held in the most reveren- 
tial awe ;®° indeed, one of the old names of Delos, Asteria,” 
was given by those who imagined the new island had dropped 
from the stars, rather than risen from the depths below. 

The legend, as told by Callimachus, states that, when 
Latona was pregnant with Apollo, she wandered over many 
lands in order to find a fit spot for giving him birth. But as 
access to every place was denied by the vigilance of the jealous 
goddess Juno, the island of Delos straightway rose out of the 
sea for that purpose. As such events are known to have oc- 


© Hom. Od. ii. 167. d%Aos is 5éeAos, with the intervening digamma changed 
tou. We e do not agree with Buttmann, who refers it to eiAy, in the sense of 
‘sunny.’ 

7 Od. vi. 162. 8 iii, 104, 

79 Tom. Hymn. in Apoll, Del. 70 

6 Like the Roman ancilia (Ovid. Fast, iii. 373), and the image of Artemis 
reputed to have fallen from heaven (Eur, Jph. in Taur. 88). 

*! Callim, Hi. in Del, 38, 
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curred in quite modern times, the thing itself is very possible, 
and may have taken place within the range of human tradi- 
tion. An unsettled state of the sea- bottom, with the occa- 
sional disappearance and re-appearance of the new island, is 
also credible : islands have risen and again vanished in modern 
times.®? The account of Callimachus is curious. ‘“ Often,” 
he says,®° “ sailors, in returning from Troezen towards 
Corinth, sot sight of Delos within “the Saronic eulf; and on 
returning “from Corinth saw it no longer, for it had run off to 
the straits of the Euripus, or to Sunium the promontory of 
Athens, or to Chios or Samos.” There is nothing very far- 
fetched in this: sailors, not over exact in their reckoning, 
would give very different reports about the place where the 
new phenomenon had occurred; and hence would easily arise 
the report that the island “ floated about.’ 

The river Inopus, the circular or wheel-lke lake, and 
the mountain Cynthus, all described by the ancient poets as 
characteristics of Delos, may have undergone changes in an 
island liable to earthquakes. It would be imteresting to 
ascertain its present elevation above the sea. It must have 
been low in the time of Aéschylus, who calls it youpas, “a 
reef,” or “hog’s back.” So sacred was the island, that no 
dead body might be burned or buried in it, no woman near 
childbirth, no war-horse, nor even dog, might set foot on it.®° 
There must have been, we venture to think, some special 
reason for this extraordinary religious reverence, and for that 
remarkable mission of a remote northern people to Delos, 
described at some length by Herodotus.*” Such a reason is 
at once suggested by the explanation given above. A mere 
poetical fiction would be insufficient to account for it. 

But further: the story says that the small out-lying island 
of Rhenea, being equally unstable, was “tied by a chain to 
Delos,’ and thus made an appanage of that sacred soil.® 
The upheaval of this, only half a mile®’ from Delos, would be 
analogous to the voleanic rocks called the Dezertas and Porto 
Santo, a short distance from Madeira. It undoubtedly gives 
additional probability to the tradition, rather than the con- 
trary. 

But, supposing it true, was this event so very ancient? 
This also may fairly be assumed ; for Thucydides tells us%° that, 


62 e.g. Sabrina and Ferdinandea, 83 Hymn, in Del. 41. 

54 @rAwTh and gdopynr? nee See a fine fragment of Pindar on this legend 
quoted by Strabo, x. ch. 5, § 2; also Virg. dn. iii. 73-7. 

8 Herod. vi. 98. 

© Strabo, x. 5, 5; Callimachus, in Del. 276; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

87 iy, 33-35. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 104. Strabo, ut sup. "4. 6G, 
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when Delos was purified, 7. e. cleared of graves by order of the 
oracle, in the Peloponnesian war, 426 years B.c., it was even 
then full of ancient tombs (no doubt tumuli), part of which 
were recognised to belong to a Carian?! population by the 
form of the arms buried with them. The altar, constructed 
of bones of victims, also indicates a very remote and primitive 
custom. 

A similar, and equally probable, tradition is preserved by 
Pindar respecting the upheaval of the island of Rhodes.%? The 
statement, in a general way, is confirmed by the highly vol- 
canic nature of the whole coast of Asia Minor, and the fre- 
quent and terrible earthquakes that have occurred since the 
historic period. 

« Ancient reports of men,” says Pindar, writing B.c. 464, 
“relate, that when Zeus and the immortal gods were dividing 
among themselves the earth, Rhodes was not as yet visible in 
the open sea, but lay a hidden island in the briny depths. 
Now, in the absence of the Sun [7.e. at the distribution], no 
one had awarded him a share; and they had left him, a pure 
god, without an inheritance of territory.2° And when he 
mentioned it, Zeus was going to cast lots over again; but the 
Sun allowed it not; for he said he himself saw a land growing 
up from below beneath the sea—a land that should maintain 
a host of people, and be kindly for cattle. And the words 
resulted in truth: an island did grow up from the watery sea, 
and it is possessed by the author of keen rays, the lord of fire- 
breathing steeds.” Connected with this story is that of the 
herds sacred to the Sun, which were slain by the companions 
of Ulysses ;9° though the vague geography of Homer seems 
to place them in Sicily. But the far-famed Colossus of 
Rhodes, which had rays imitating the sun’s disk, per- 
petuated the tradition till comparatively recent times.*® All 
that Pindar says, and gives on the authority of an “ ancient 
tale,” is probable as an account of a real phenomenon, but not 
very probable as a mere fiction. The great antiquity of the 
island must be inferred by the mention of a race who in- 
habited it, called the Telchines, who are recorded to have 


*! On the traditional antiquity of this race, see Herod. i. 171. 

** Callim. in Apoll. 61. % Ol. vii. 54. 

"4 Gvépérwy madaal proves,—a sufficiently remarkable expression. 

’S It might be suggested that on this principle of appearing to the light 
of heaven, Delos was dedicated to Apollo as the sun-god. Some, indeed, 
consider that the two were not identified in the early mythology; yet 
Ifesiod speaks of ’AméAAwv xouvcdwp, “the god of the golden sword,”’ 2. e. rays 
of light, Opp. 771. 

© Od. xii. 263, 355. 

Martial, i. 70, 7, “ moles radiata colossi.”’ 

*S It was overthrown by an earthquake, b.c. 224, 
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first invented the art (certainly a primitive one) of represent- 
ing animals in sculpture.% 

It would not be difficult, and it certainly would be very 
instructive, to collect examples of geological changes which 
either were expressly recorded by antiquity, or can be proved to 
have occurred within the last two thousand years, from a com- 
parison of present conditions with minute descriptions given 
at or about that limit of time. For instance, the account of 
the island of Minoa, near Megara,!’° when tested by recent 
surveys, shows the curious fact that what was then a gulf is 
now entirely silted up, and Minoa is no longer an island. To 
go still further back to mere tradition, the vale of the Peneus 
in Thessaly was once under water, till the river forced itself 
a channel into the sea.!°! The mark of a trident was set up 
on the low marshy coast of Lerna in Argolis,'®’ indicating pro- 
bably the traditional sea-line of ancient times. 

There is a celebrated passage in the Timeus of Plato,' in 
which he describes, somewhat in poetic language indeed, the 
former existence of a great island or continent in the Atlantic 
sea, outside the Straits of Gibraltar (the ‘ Pillars of Hercu- 
les’). “This island,” he says, “was greater than both Libya 
and Asia; and there was access from it to the other islands, 
and from those islands to all the opposite continent that lay 
round that true sea (the Atlantic): for the sea within the 
aforesaid straits is evidently a lake, with a narrow entrance ; 
but that is truly an open sea, and the land surrounding and 
enclosing it would be most rightly called continent.” ‘This is 
said, according to the old Greek ‘notion that the outer ocean 
was a kind of broad stream encircling the flat earth. Strabo! 
speculates on the possibility of this tradition being true ; and 
Humboldt inclines to connect it with another ancient tale in 
the Orphic poems, of the breaking up of a former continent 
called Lyktonia!” into several islands. Plato himself pro- 
fesses that the tradition about the Atlantis was communicated 
to Solon by an aged Egyptian priest of Sais.!0° 

The possible truth of the tale has been argued by Unger, 
a celebrated botanist’™ of Vienna, who has shown th: it, eV en 
if no legend of the vanished Atlantis were preserved, there 

® Pind. Ol. vii. 52. 

1 Thucyd. iii. 51. See the maps of its present state given in Arnold's 
edition. 

ll Diodor. Sic. iv. 18; Strabo, ix. 5, 2, 7d wadaidby Kal éAiuvaceto, ws Adyos, 
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2 Asch, Suppl. 214, compared with Pausan. ii. 22, 5. 


~~ ©. 24s. 3. 3, m. 102. 
5 See Aspects of Nature, vol. 11. p. 82. 106 Timeus, p. 22 B. 
107 Die versunkene Insel Atlantis, &c.:+ zwei Vortriige gehalten im Stinde- 
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ould be grounds for assuming that a vast island had once 
oc ale ied the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. He found that 
the remains of extinct plants preserved in the tertiary deposit 
of Western Europe resembled i many instances the exist- 
ing flora of North America. Since that period, the vege- 
table character of North America has undergone no change, 
while that of Europe has been completely altered ; and, as 
it would contradict the economy of nature to assume that 
the same plants originated independently of each other in 
the two hemispheres, Unger concludes that Europe received 
them from the region now composing the territory of the 
Confederate States. The number of corresponding species 
is too great, the general conformity of the vegetation too 
complete, to be attributed to birds of passage or to the 
currents of the sea. The connection can have been effected 
only by means of a great intervening continent, of a bridge 
across the Atlantic. Traces of the same flora are found 
in the volcanic islands of Iceland and Madeira; and the 
lost continent must have extended north and south over the 
whole of the termediate space. During the convulsions of 
the glacial period the island sank almost entirely beneath the 
sea; and Unger hints, though he reframs from working out 
the idea, that it may still be traced along the bottom of the' 
Atlantic. 

Marvellously indeed does this discovery of recent science 
tally with the most ancient legend that has been recorded by 
the Greeks. While Unger refuses to believe that a story 
thus confirmed, in what was hitherto its most incredible par- 
ticular, could be altogether imaginary, he abandons to the 
future enquiries of scientific men the light thus cast upon the 
problem of the existence of man before the conclusion of the 
glacial period. 

But few of the old legends of mythology are more fertile, 
as subjects of speculation, than that of the “Battle of the 
Giants,” in the Phlegrean plain of Campania, an old name 
for a solfatara in the neighbourhood of Cumez,'® close to 
Naples. The legend is , that Hercules there defeated some 
monstrous ciants, aided in the fight by Athena and the other 
gods, 19 As the ancients habitually expressed volcanic out- 


need hardly add, that modern science, so far from ridiculing such theories, 
is rather predisposed to accept them, as the most likely way of accounting 
for many apparent anomalies in the flora and fauna, as well as in the lan- 
guages and varieties of the human race. 

8 Diodor. Sic. v. 71; see also iv. 21, where he derives the name from a 
tradition that Vesuvius had anciently erupted ; though in the time of Dio- 
dorus it had not been known to do so within the historic period. 


Pind, Nem, i. 67; Esch. Lum, 285; Apollodor, i. 6. 
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breaks by the figure of hostile giants, like Typhoeus, who was 
supposed to be laid under /Etua, it is hkely that this also indi- 
cates areal eruption. What could better represent the cloud 
of ashes which quite darkens the scene’? than the legend given 
by Apollodorus, that Zeus “ forbade the sun and moon to give 
light”? Hesiod too uses a similar figure,'! in describing 
what is believed to have been an eruption of Aitna. This 
symbolical way of representing sights and sounds of a start- 
ling and unusual nature!” would easily present itself to a 
primitive people at once imaginative and unscientific; and 
there is no reason whatever why, as traditions, especially 
associated with religious awe, they may not have been handed 
down from the remotest antiquity. The hissing of Typhoeus,!" 
and the barking of the dog Cerberus, which Hercules was said 
to have dragged from the infernal regions through a cave at 
Teenarus or Troezen,!!! may be so interpreted. 

The actively volcanic period of the district near Cums 
may with great probability be connected with similar out- 
breaks in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. Mount 
Albano has Jong been an extinct voleano; but it so happens 
that human remains (pottery) have been recovered from under 
an ancient lava-stream proceeding from that crater, now (we 
believe) forming the well-known lake or tarn.!!> That the soil 
of Rome and the neighbourhood is more or less volcanic, is 
shown by the tufaceous deposits. There are two very intcrest- 
ing legends connected with this subject, which we cannot help 
thinking are records of real facts. Livy relates!!® that a chasm 
opened in the forum at Rome; “seu motu terre, seu qua v1 
alia, forum medium ferme specu vasto conlapsum in immensam 
altitudinem dicitur.’ Into this pit Marcus Curtius threw 
himself, horse and all, as an offermg to the infernal gods for 
the benefit of his country. Immediately after the hero’s de- 
scent, the gulf closed up, and the “lacus Curtius” arose in its 
place,—a phenomenon, by the way, perfectly in accordance 
with known facts. Livy, of course, is disposed to place this 
occurrence within the historic period. But he receives it 
expressly as a tale handed down from old times ; and he ends 


"0 See Pliny’s most interesting and detailed account of the great erup- 


tion of Vesuvius a.p, 79 (Epist. lib, vi. 16): **jam dies alibi, illic nox om- 
nibus noctibus nigrior densiorque.”’ 


1 Theog. 716, kata 8 éckiacay Bereecow Tirtvas. 


* See the curious account of an eruption in the isle of Pithecusa off 
hee in Strabo, v. 4, 9. 


13 Esch. Prom. 363. 4 Apollodor. ii. 5, 12. 


>» An engraving of a primitive human habitation from this pottery 1s 
given in | Rich’ s Dictionary of Antiquities, art. ** Casa,” 
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his account with this reflection: ‘‘ Care would not be want- 
ing, if any road existed to lead the enquirer to truth. As it 
is, we must abide by the tradition, where certainty is denied 
us by the antiquity of the event.” 

That the Campagna, now so unhealthy in many parts 
from its malaria, was once filled with extensive and flourishing 
cities,’ the decay of which was lamented even in the times 
of the earlier Roman emperors, is well known. The causes 
have often been enquired into, and remedies vainly attempted. 
May not the change be referred to some alteration in the 
subterranean area of volcanic action? <A greater or more 
permanent evolution of carbonic acid gas might be presumed 
to have followed the closing up of the ancient vent in the 
crater of Mount Albano. 

The other legend about old Rome is that of Hercules 
and Cacus. We are told'!> that when Hercules had driven 
his Spanish herds (those taken from Geryon at Erythea) to 
the site afterwards occupied by Rome, some of the animals 
were stolen by a robber who infested the neighbourhood, 
named Cacus. He (like Typhoeus, already alluded to) was a 
fire-breathing monster, and vomited flames against those 
who attacked him : 

*¢ Quas quotiens proflat, spirare Typhoea credas, 
Et rapidum treo fulgur ab igne jact.”""? 
We may interpret this very much as modern research has 
shown us we must explain the legend of the fire-breathing 
Chimeera,'*° viz. of an outbreak, in very ancient times, of slum- 
bering voleanic action. 

All the early legendary accounts of mythology, from 
whatever sources they come—and we believe they are many 
and various—are either true, or they are fiction, or they are 
mixed up of both. No one contends for the first; most con- 
tend, perhaps without much thought on the subject, for the 
second ; we have not hesitated to contend for the third. The 
advocates of the second view ought to show, at least by some 
known analogies, how traditions which, if fictions, are per- 
fectly baseless and utterly nonsensical in themselves, could 
ever have gained an acceptance so uniform, so consistent, so ex- 
tensive, and that among a people so intellectual and so eritical 
as the Greeks. Will it be alleged that ballad-poetry could 
have exercised such extraordinary influence? If so, we must 





_ | Veii, Gabii, Fidenz, Ulubra, &c. See Propert. v. 10, 27; Hor. Epist. 
11,7; Juv. Sat. x. 102; Virg. En, vii. 413. 

'S Propert. v. 9, 10; Ovid. Fast. i, 551-574; Virg. An, viii. 193, &e. 

NS Fast. i, 573. 

'° Hesiod, Ziieog. 319; Fellows’ Travels in Asia Minor, pp. 348, 372. 
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be prepared to contemplate a literature vastly ancient, and 
composed by men of genius sufficient to win the assent of the 
ancient world to a series of childish fables. Whether such a 
theory will bear the test of reason, we leave the learned to 
determine.!?! F, A. P. 


121 We regard the well-known statement of Herodotus (11. 52)—that 
‘‘Hesiod and Homer made a theogony for the Greeks, and gave the gods 
their names, defined their prerogatives and professions, and indicated their 
forms’’—as wholly and indeed manifestly false, and as resulting trom the 
propensity we have already alluded to, of referring ancient events to known 
chronologies. Questionable, at least, is also the statement immediately fol- 
lowing, that *‘the poets who are said to be more ancient than these men 
(he appears to mean, among others, Orpheus and Muszeus) were born later 
than they.”’ Thucydides (i. 5) speaks in the plural of of madaiol Tay mointar, 
after just before mentioning Homer specially. 
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AtHouGcH critical analysis has resolved latge portions of early 
history into a few facts and much fiction, and converted many 
of our substantial household heroes into shadowy myths, it has 
likewise shown that the investigation of the beginnings of nations 
is not a vain pursuit of mere curiosity, but that, on the contrary, 
it supplies us with the only serviceable key by which to determine 
the origin and the law of past growth and future evolution of 
institutions, legislation, and literature. This truth is now recog- 
nised more or less by all philosophic historians; and hence the 
care with which even the most dim traditions, and fragments of 
forgotten story, not only of those nations whose history is the 
foreground of all human history, but even of those whose shadows 
scarcely appear in its background, are collected and subjected to 
analysis. And this is done no longer with the sneering con- 
tempt and illogical scepticism with which the philosophic dog- 
matists of the eighteenth century treated mythological poems, 
lives of saints, and ancient chronicles, nor yet with the blind 
faith of ardent, but too credulous, enthusiasts, who mistook them 
for sober history. 

Yet that scepticism still exists, although the blind faith in 
every thing that is old, because of its age, has been replaced by 
an enlightened belief. Tlse how could we explain the want of 
appreciation exhibited by the cultivated public for all that apper- 
tains to the history, mythology, poetry, and music of the Celtic 
race, which is proved by the indifference of the criti ‘al press ? 
The names of many works on these subjects come to our mind 
which are full of new and curious matter, and upon which great 
learning and labour have been bestowed, but which have not 
received the attention they deserved. It is true that such books 
have been from time to time noticed by critics; but these reviews 
have been more frequently acts of friendship for an author, or 
of justice to the labours of a true scholar, than the result of a 
conviction of the intrinsic scientific literary or national import- 
ance of the matter itsclf. 

Different causes have no doubt conspired to produce this 
result. Many persons, deceived by their speaking a Teutonic 
language, have not recognised how much of what they call 
Celtic blood flows in the veins of the people of this country, 
and have looked upon the subject as foreign to them, no matter 
how interesting it may be to the Irish, the Welsh, or the High- 
land Scotch, who are the conventional Celts. Dark prejudice 
too—the natural feeling which the conquest of . race by 
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another begets, and the feeling which curiously enough has 
been transmitted with the language from the conquerors to the 
conquered—has stood in the way. Again, philology and the 
critical history of literature generally have not been much cul- 
tivated among us recently, perhaps because, not being directly 
useful, they are not likely to gain much reward. Our aim is to 
do what in us lies to overcome this apathy, and to quicken the 
germs of a higher taste for these subjects, which is at length 
beginning to manifest itself. 

The immediate inducement to undertake investigations into 
Celtic history, language, and literature depends a good deal 
upon the local circumstances of the scholars engaged in this 
kind of labour. In Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, where Celtic 
dialects are still spoken, and where, especially in Ireland, many 
historical documents written in those languages exist, the direct 
utility of Celtic studies is apparent. In England, on the other 
hand, the documents belonging to the most important periods 
of its history being in a different language, the advantages of 
such investigations are not readily understood, and are, so far 
as England itself is immediately concerned, more remote. Al- 
though a Celtic dialect is still spoken in a part of France which 
was the centre of European Celts, its traditions were almost 
wholly cut off by the Roman conquest, and the use of Latin or 
a Romance language in its intellectual centres ever since. The 
character and objects of Celtic studies must necessarily be the 
same there as in England. French scholars are only now begin- 
ning to recover from the effects of the teaching of the eighteenth 
century; and it is to be hoped that they will hasten to make up 
for their past inaction. In Germany every thing appertaining 
to the Celts can only have a scientitic interest to scholars; yet 
science has there such an all-embracing meaning that we only 
do the German literary public bare justice when we say that a 
work on the history, language, or literature of a Celtic people 
would be more likely to be successful there than in the country 
of which it treated. In Ireland and Wales, as we may antici- 
pate, the publication of documents has almost solely occupied 
the attention of scholars. In England and France attention 
has been chiefly given to the ethnology of the Celtic races; 
while German scholars have occupied themselves with the lan- 
guage, ethnology, and critical examination of parts of its lite- 
rature. 

The Irish and Welsh publications are usually pronounced to 
be provincial when not utterly worthless, and the German too 
abstract ; so that it has come to pass that, in the opinion of many, 
Celtic investigations mean ethnological theories. It seems to 
us that the only way to remove the isolated and local character 
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which Irish and Welsh works have hitherto had, is to connect 
them with what has been done elsewhere; to make in fact a 
report upon the recent progress and present position of Celtic 
studies in Ireland, Great Britain, France, and Germany. Such 
an exposition, W hile doing justice to German and French scho- 
lars, would hel lp to correct much of the current baseless eth- 
nology, which is founded rather on prejudice than on the 
critical an: lysis of ancient traditions. As a contribution to this 
work, we propose in the present Paper to speak of the ethnology 
of the races which have peopled the countries subsequently 
occupied by the Celts. The ethnological part of the subject 
necessarily takes precedence of the rest, because it would not be 
possible to understand the genius of a liter rature, the joint pro- 
duct of a nation into which many streams of different peoples 
flowed, without knowing something of each of those streams ; 
nor to discuss the character and athnities of a language which 
had become the medium of communicating the thoughts of 
races of different moulds, and must have been more or less 
modified by this use, without being able to form some idea of 
the idiom in exchange for which they had taken another lan- 
ceuage, the sounds of which must have modified that of the 
opted language, and the vocabulary of which must have largely 
contributed to it. Our treatment of the subject must necessarily 
be brief, and in many cases we must rest content with merely 
enunciating a hypothesis without attempting to prove it; since 
proof will obviously be often incompatible with the limits of an 
Article such as this. 

The original materials from which the ethnology of the Cel- 
tic nations must be framed, and upon which all the works on 
the subject are based, are of two kinds: notices found in Greek 
and Latin writers, especially the geographers, and the traditions 
or sagas of the Celtic nations themselves, orally transmitted 
from generation to generation, and at length committed to 
writing. The materi ials in the first category are very scanty 
and imperfect, and often confused. Geography, like all other 
branches of science, is the result of slow erowth; and conse- 
quently Greek and Roman writers, even after having visited 
the countries they described, could only have confused notions 
of the relative positions of distant places, or of nations the 
strange names of which only reached their ears through the 
reports of traders. Greek and Roman writers were not lin- 
guists; in the majority of cases there existed no literature to 
reward them for their pains in learning a foreign tongue. The 
cosmopolitan spirit, which Christianity brought into “existence, 
had not yet breathed upon the world, and awakened the “ voices 
of the nations” which have given us the manifold literatures of 
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our days. How little the Romans, who came into contact with 
so many different peoples, cared for the study of the languages 
or institutions of those whom they conquered, is well shown ‘by 
their not having noticed the wonderful analogy between the 
Gothic and Latin auxiliary verb, or the perhaps still closer ana- 
logy generally of the Gaulish language with their own and with 
the Umbrian’ and other Italic dialects. When writers are dis- 
posed to found ethnic distinctions upon Ceesar’s statements about 
differences between the languages of nations he came in contact 
with, they should bear the fact just stated in mind. If in the 
nineteenth century it is difficult to find an Englishman who 
could classify the various tribes of the peninsula of Hindustan, 
and clearly distinguish between the great families of Aryan and 
Tamul languages, how much more difficult must it have been 
for a Roman to note the differences between the allied Germanic 
and Celtic tongues, or to distinguish between clans of the same 
race and tribes of different ones. Other difficulties beset us 
with regard to the materials in the second category. The 
chronology will always be found to have been modified at an 
early period, to suit it to the Scripture chronology; the pedi- 
grees of races have sometimes been amaleamated, and the acts 
of two or more attributed to one. These old traditions are 
nevertheless of great value, and in general, if used with caution 
and impartiality, will be found to lead to truth. At all events, 
those who are merely in search of truth will always appreciate 
them; those, on the contrary, who are seeking for evidence to 
maintain a particular hypothesis will be generally found to re- 
ject them as useless 

The recent discoveries of the remains of man and of his 
works in the superficial deposits of the globe show that Europe 
was inhabited by man at a very remote period—at all events, at 
a period long anterior to the traditions of most European peo- 
ples, who are represented by them as emigrants from another 
region at a time not long anterior to the dawn of history. What 
was this primitive race, or what has become of it? May there 
not have been a succession of races? These and many other 
similar questions suggest themselves, and will give rise to any 
amount of speculation ; but it would be premature as yet to say 
whether there is any probability of our being able to solve these 
questions. One fact, at all events, is certain,—Europe was peo- 
pled at a very early period, and other races have since come 
into it. 

T'wo theories have been proposed concerning the primitive 
Europeans, which we may designate as the Finn and the Bas- 
que. According to the first, various tribes allied to the present 
Finlanders occupied Europe; or, in other words, the Turanian 
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family, to which the Turks, Mongols, Tungous, and other races, 
as well as the I‘inns, belong, extended to the shores of the 
Atlantic, and were dispossessed by the present European races. 
The only remains in Europe of this family of mankind, once 
continuous from the Pacific to the Atlantic, are the Finns and 
Laps, and, according to some, the Basques of the Pyrenees, who 
form a kind of outher, which has withstocd the waves of foreign 
people in which the rest of their race has disappeared. The ob- 
iections to this theory are—tirst, that the traditions of the Finns 
and Ksthonians point to the eastward, and there is no proof 
that they ever extended further westward than they do now ; 
secondly, that no true relationship has yet been established 
between Basque and Finnish—no relationship, we mean, which 
can stand the test of a serious analysis.! 

According to Wilhelm von Humboldt and the majority of 
writers, the present Lasques, or more properly Euscaldunac (for 
they apply the former term, which some derive from basacoa, a 
dweller in a wood, to the Vascons or Gascons), are a pure race. 
M. de Belloguet thinks them a mixed race, but admits with 
Humboldt that they are the representatives of the ancient 
Iberians. Leibniz long ago suggested that they came from 
Africa, by the Straits of Gibraltar; a suggestion that would of 
course refer them to the Berber race, which is supposed to have 
been connected with the old Egyptian and the Semitic races, 
though the latter relationship has not yet been satisfactorily 
established. Some have made them elder brothers of the Celts ; 
while others again have connected them with a race of a similar 
name in the Caucasus. Diefenbach seems favourable to the 
supposition of a relationship with the American races, and 
thinks the peopling of the South-Sea Islands affords as won- 
derful an example of a migration across the sca as would the 

1M. de Belloguet thinks that some real affinity may be found between the 
Euscaldunac and the Finns—that is, with the great Finno-Tatarian or Turanian 
family, Ife says the Basque type should not be sought for in the Finns of 
brown complexion and short stature, but in the blond race of tall stature and 
with very bright blue eyes—a type which, according to M. de Quatrefages (Zte- 
vue des Deur Mondes, 14 mars 1850, p. 1078), goes back to the earliest period of 
Finnish history, and anterior to their relations with the German race (Ethnog, 
Gaul. p. 219). The expression of M. de Quatrefages, and the references of M. 
de Belloguet himself, which are all to old authorities, show, as we think, that 
he refers not to Finns, but to a race which preceded them, which figures as a 
Strange and mystic people in their saga, under the names of Hiidet, Hiisi, 
Wuorenwiihi, &e., and which M. Andreas Warelius identifies with the Joten, 
Jitten, Thiissen, &c. of Scandinavian saga, and with the people of Sweden during 
Protessor Nilson’s ‘ bronze age’ (that is, with the Canaanites !). This people has 
so completely disappeared, that a single trace of their descendants cannot now be 
detected, unless the comparatively high stature of the people of a few villages 
like Pyttis and Strimfors, in East Bothnia, be attributed to an intermixture 
with them. ‘This people was certainly not Finn, whatever else they were. M. 
Warelius thinks they were Celts, 
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crossing of the Atlantic by red skins, whom he supposes to have 
been since bleached. Their language is peculiar, having appa- 
rently no affinity with the Indo-European languages. Whether 
further investigations will connect it with the Berber and 
Egyptian remains tobe seen. It has many features in common 
with the American languages; and taking into account the 
recent discoveries about the antiquity of man, and the probable 
changes in the relations of land and water which may have 
taken place since his appearance on the globe, the American 
hypothesis assumes a new aspect, and deserves to be more care- 
fully considered. If such a connection be established, it will 
be in a different sense from that of Diefenbach’s suggestion, 
namely, an emigration from, instead of to, Europe. This would 
account for the race of the mound-builders of Ohio, for the early 
Mexicans, and the builders of Palenque, = vere a totally 
different race from the Aztec and other red skins. Might not 
this also account for the analogy of the Palenque architecture 
with that of the Egyptians? All this is, however, ioreign to 
our present subject. 

Scylax, Str abo, and others speak of an extension of Iberians 
beyond the Spanish peninsula; and Avienus expressly tells us 
that the Rhone divided the Iberians from the Ligurians.2 They 
must also have extended northward along the west coast of 
France, if we admit the present Gascons to be of Iberian de- 
scent, and of the same race as the Eusca ‘aldunac, which appears 
almost certain. It is right, however, to state that the late Mr. 
James Kennedy® considered that the Gascons had no o affinity 
with the Euscaldunae of Spain, but an unmistakable one with 
the Gaedhil, or Gael; and, further, that the Eusealdunae could 
scarcely be traced beyond the present limits of the Spanish 
provinces of Discaya, Guipuzeca, and Alava, and the sea-coast 
of France from the Pyrenees to Bayonne. If they extended 
further, it must have been alone the sea-coast, and not in - 
interior. According to him one of the most certain Euscari 
appellatives is Bayonne.!. Unfortunately for his view, this 
name occurs in the very heart of Spain, there being a village 
of that name not far from Aranj \juez. 

In the passage of Avienus above referred to another ancient 
race is mentioned, namely, the Ligurians, whose relationships 
are as difficult to establish as are those of the Iberians. That 


2 Ora Maritima, 608. 

3 Transactions of the Philological Society, 1855, p.155. The investigations of 
J. Grimm on the incantations and plant-names in the work of Marcellus Burdi- 
galensis confirm the view of Mr. Kennedy that the language of Aquitaine was 
Gaedhelic ; but this would not affect the view that the population was of the same 
race as the present By asques, 

4 From ibaya, a river, and ona, good. 
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they were distinct from the Iberians we know from Seneca.° 
The myth of Hercules and the garden of the Hesperides shows us 
that at a very remote period they occupied the country where 
Avienus places them; for the district of the Crau near ‘Arles is 
the scene of the rain of stones with which Zeus aided Hercules 
in his encounter with the Ligurians. They appear to have 
extended from the Rhone to the Tiber, along the Mediterranean 
shore; for Festus tells us that they were driven from the country 
of the Tiber by the Sacrani.’ Livy calls them, in reference to 
the Celtie invasion of Bellovesus “ antiqua gens ;””? and Virgil 
mentions the Ligurians among the allies of Turnus. 

We do not know how far the Ligurians extended to the 
north, but if we connect with them the name of the Loire (Liger, 
Aciyep, Atypos) and the Lelygwrs, a people who inhabited the 
greater part of England, and whose name also appears in Ire- 
land, we should extend them over the whole of Western Europe, 
an extension which a passage in Avienus* supports. Herodotus? 

mentions a people of ex xactly the same name in Colchis, in Asia 
Minor ; and, as we shall sce hereafter, it is very probable that the 
Western Liguri ians came originally from the East. We shall 
see subsequently the impor tance of the Colchian relationship. 

In contact with the Ligurians in Italy, and to the south of 
them, were a number of races who occupied the western parts 
of the peninsula, among whom were the Latins, the Volsci, 
Umbrians, Oscans, Samnites, and Sabines, all of whom ap- 
pear to have belonged to the same race. Other races usually 
referred to a supposed Illyrian family occupied the eastern or 
Adriatic shore. Among them were the Liburni, the Siculi, and 
the ancestors of the Venetians. Again, there appear to have 
been other races different from and anterior to those enume- 
rated, such as the CXnotri and Sicani, who are considered to 
have been Iberian. It is more probable that they were Ligu- 
rians, and that all the Italic races belonged to the same family 
as that people. Indeed, Dionysius of Halicarnassus makes the 
Ligurians a part of the ancient Italicots. If we connect the 
Liburni with the Ligurians, we must also connect with them 
the whole of the races of Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace; a 
view which would extend the Ligurian race from Spain to 
Asia Minor. Colonies of Hellenes settled amidst those races 
in Southern Italy, and founded Magna Grecia. Perhaps the 
Hellenic character of the languages of Epirus and Macedonia 

may be due to similar colonies. In the north of Italy the highly 
civilised Etruscans, a people apparently from the Levant, dis- 
possessed the Umbrians of the rich plains, and there developed 


> Consol. ad Helviam, viii. 6 y, Sacrani. 7 vy, 34 et seq. 
* Ora Maritima, 129 et seq. ° vil. 72 
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a high state of civilisation, towhich the remains of Campanian 
art bear witness. 

Southern and western Europe, then, at the earliest period of 
which we have any tradition, appear to have been occupied by 
a single family of allied races (unless we make the Iberians a 
distinct family), among whom were settled here and there along 
the shores of the Mediterranean colonies of perhaps two or three 
other families. The races of this great family appear to have 
been white skinned, with brown or black hair; while the Celts 
and Germans, who next appear on the scene, were undoubtedly 
a fair or red-haired race and of high stature. 

The Celts appear in history under three names: Keltoi 
or Keltai, Galatai or Galatew, and Galli or Galloit. The first 
occurs in the writings of Hecatzeus of Miletus, who dicd B.c. 
486, and fragments of whose writings have come down to us 
through the Byzantine writer Stephanus. It is also mentioned 
by Herodotus as the name of a Western people. Galatai occurs 
in Timeeus, Pausanias, Polybius, Strabo, and others, and was 
always applied to tribes in the east of Europe. Galli is the 
name used by the Romans for certain tribes in Gaul; but 
Ptolemy and Suidas among Greek writers use it also in the 
form Galloi. The first two names have been looked upon as the 
same word, Keltai being either a crippled form of the word as 
it first reached the Greek ear through Massilia, or Gulataz an 
inflected form of Weltai. The existence of such proper names 
as Galates and Celtillus shows that although the words may be 
related, they are distinct. It would be a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the many hypotheses which have been proposed about the 
meaning of these words; we may, however, admit that /eltoz 
was the native name of some tribe or clan, which was sub- 
sequently extended to the whole race. 

The home or centre of this race when the name Keltoi first 
appears was Gaul, whence they had passed into Britain, Ireland, 
Spain, and Italy, subjugating and displacing to some extent the 
previous race, and ultimately mingling with it—at least wher- 
ever the primitive race had attained a certain degree of civi- 
lisation. In this way we can account for the close relationship 
of the Celts and Ligurians, of which Livy speaks,'° and of the 
origin of the compound names of Celto-Ligurians and Celt- 
Iberians. In the time of Ceasar Gaul was divided, as he tells 
us,'' into three, or rather into four, parts: 1. the region be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Garonne, inhabited by the Aquita- 
nians; 2. the region bounded by the Garonne, the Ocean, the 
Seine, and Marne, extending perhaps to the Rhine on the one 
hand and to the Rhone on the other, and inhabited by people 


10 xxxyi. 39. '! De Bello Gal. i. 1. 
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who called themselves Celts, and whom the Romans called 
Gauls; and, 3. the country of the Belge, between the Seine, 
Marne, and Rhine, and extending northwards to the sea. The 
country of the Belge is made by some to extend along the 
right bank of the Rhine almost to Helvetia; an extension which 
would correspond with the subsequent territories of the Dukes 
of Burgundy. South of the Gauls was the fourth part, which 
is not mentioned by Cesar, because it had been made a Roman 
province before his birth, and was then known as the Province, 
or Gallia Narbonensis or braccata. According to Cesar the 
Aquitanians, Gauls, and Belgians differed from each other in 
language, customs, and laws. Strabo, however, expressly states 
that their languages only slightly diverged from each other, 
that is, were only dialects of the same language. 

Many writers, but especially Herr Holtzmann, Professor 
Moke, and Mr. Ernest Adams, rely upon the expression of Caesar 
just mentioned, and especially upon the statement of ‘Tacitus 
that the Treveri and Nervii affected to be of German origin 
not only on account of the glory of that race, but also because 
they did not wish to be considered like the Gauls. Zeuss ex- 
plains this as a desire on the part of the free and warlike Bel- 
gians to be supposed related to a similar race, the Germans, 
rather than to one like the Gauls, then subjected to the Roman 
yoke, and rendered effeminate by luxury and slavery. That the 
Celts and Germans were blond races of high stature, and that 
they were very closely allied in intellectual and moral qualities, 
there can now, from the study of the Celtic and Germanic lan- 
guages, be no doubt; but it is equally certain that they were 
distinct branches of the same family. The language of all the 
Celts of Gaul was the same. Not a single Belgian name has 
come down to us which can be shown to be German. If Ger- 
mans had crossed the Rhine before Cesar’s time, they must 
have completely adopted the Celtic language, and even Celtic 
names; for they have not left a vestige of their existence. Cesar 
himself never speaks of a lingua Belgica, but always of a lingua 
Celtica. 

The whole discussion has arisen from a forgetfulness of the 
fact that another race had occupied Gaul before the arrival of 
the Celts, and that the latter were slowly absorbed by the for- 
mer in middle and southern Gaul, where they formed but a very 
small minority. In Belgium, on the other hand, where the in- 
vading Celts must have found a much less civilised and thinner 
population than farther south and west, the amalgamation of 
the races did not take place so rapidly ; and consequently the 
intrusive warrior-caste maintained itself longer, and naturally 
disdained to be compared with the mixed Gaulish race. The 
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same argument may be extended to the Germans themselves, 
The blond German race was also a minority, which has been 
absorbed by Turanian or mixed Turanian and Sarmatian races 
in the eastern districts, and by Ligurian in the south and 
west. 

Niebuhr appears to have been the first to direct attention to 
the gradual disappearance of the blond type in Germany; and 
he expressly states that the red or fair hair, blue eyes, and 
white skin, for which the ancient Germans were so celebrated, 
had become so rare in the greater part of Germany, that he 
had found the majority of the Germans were any thing but 
blond. In a crowd of individuals assembled one day at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine he did not see one whose hair was not more 

é om ee ae ’ 

or less brown. Dr. Beddoe! tries to explain this fact by sug- 
gesting that the difference between the Germans and Tialians 
was never greater than now; that the Germans were fairer than 
the Gauls, and very 8 strikingly fairer than the Romans; but that 
their hair was prob: ibly light brown or flaxen, and not always 
red or even yellow. MI. Belloguet, however, correctly observes 
that Tacitus does not say flare bart rutile come, both in his 
Germania and his Life of ‘Agric ola. Dr. Beddoe thinks that the 
use of soap as a cosmetic by both Gauls and Germans must have 
had some effect on the colour of the hair. But independent 
of Galen’s e expression of pyrrhos, or flame-coloured, the trade 
in German hair at Rome proves, as M. de belloguet states, 
that the colour was natural. Another circumstance which 
proves this was the use of lime-water by the Gauls tor redden- 
ing their hair, so as to maintain this physical mark of aristocracy 
after intermixture had made them more or less brown. 

With the view of accurately determining the present physi- 
eal character of the Germans, Dr. Beddoe made a series of ob- 
servations in different parts of Germany, the results of which he 
has given in a tabulated form in the paper read to the British 
Association. These tables, while gencrally confirming the opl- 
nion of Niebuhr, Bunsen, and others, perfectly s support t the view 
above put forw: ard, that where the ancient population was likely 
to have been henneak. and civic institutions and the influence of 
civilisation were most active, the intermixture of races has been 
most complete; while between the Rhine and Elbe, a district of 
Germany which in ancient times must have been very thinly 
populated, and whose primitive inhabitants, being far remov ed 
from the civilising influence of the south of Europe, must have 
been comparatively barbarous, and therefore more likely to die 
out than to intermingle with the new race, blond hair of various 


* Physical Characters of the Ancient and Modern Germans,—Report of the 
Brit. Assoc. for 1857, Transact. of Sect. p. 118. 
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shades, from flaxen to light-brown or yellow, and even pale 
golden verging on red, prevails. 

The ethnology of Spain. Gaul, and Germany is the key of 
that of Britain and Ireland; for these «re the countries from 
which geographically they were likely to have been colonised ; 
and it is precisely from them that the ancient traditions of 
Wales and Ireland derive the populations of the two islands. 
We are now, therefore, ina position to discuss the origins of the 
Welsh and Irish peoples. 

According to the Welsh Triads nine different races estab- 
lished perm: nent settlements in Britain, including the Saxons ; 

and three effected conquests, which were temporary, but which 
must have exerted some permanent influence. The permanent 
settlers are classified into three groups of three each, in accord- 
ance with the idea of triads. The peoples of the first group are 
supposed to have occupied the country peaceably, and were 
the Kyimry, who imhabited Cambria, and who are comuidawed 
to have been the first human inhabitants; the Lloegrians or 
Lloegwrys, who oc cupied Lloegria or Lloegr, that is, the open 
country east of the Severn, or. England, and who came from the 
country of Gv “aSSWYMDN 5 eel the ‘Bryt! 1on, who came from the 
country of Sumnx Y, and first settled in Ly daw, while another 
part ¢ ros ssed the sea and settledin Britain. Owen Pughe trans- 
lates Gwasewynn by Gascogne or Gascony. The name had 
also been previously ; applied to Aquitaine by the Welsh chro- 
nicle of Tyssylio. . de Belloguet has shown that the name 
Llydaw was ‘ipptied pte only to Armorica, but to the whole 
north coast of France as far as the Scheldt. The second group 
are called refuge-seeking tribes, who came with the consent of 
the Ky mry, namely: first, the Celyddon or Caledonians in the 
north; see ondly, the Gw yddyl or Irish, who inhabited Alban; 
and suadiie. the men of Galedin, who came in open boats to 
the Isle of W ight when their country was inundated. The 
third group were invaders. They were: the Coraniaidd, who 
came from the country of Pwyl; the Gwyddyl Ffichti or Picts, 
who arrived in Alban by the sea of Llychly nn, that is, by the 
North Sca, along which they settled, while the Coranians es- 
tablished themselves on the’ Howber ; and lastly the Saxons. 
The three invading tribes, who only effected a temporary con- 
quest, were ithe Li yehlynnwys or Scandinavians, who, after 
thr sae generations, were driven into Germany beyond the ocean 
by the Kymry; the army which was brought into the country 
of Gwynedd or North Wales by Ganfacl the Gwyddelian or 
dr ‘ishman ; and the Casairiaidd or Romans. 

Of all ‘these, the earliest inhabitants of Britain were obvi- 
ously the Lloegrians, for they occupied the plains and rich lands 
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of England. The Kymry and Brythons are certainly the same 
people, and have nothing whatever to do with Cimmerians or 
Cimbri; at least there is not a particle of evidence to connect 
them with those tribes. The Venerable Bede makes no men- 
tion of Kymry.'8 Again, in Owen Pughe’s Dictionary, article 
“ Coraniaidd,” a tradition is cited from an ancient Ms. which 
gives the number of tribes forming the population of the island 
as only seven. Among these, the supremacy is assigned to the 
Coranians, who are brought from Asia by another tradition : 
while nothing whatever is said of the Kymry. In the Irish 
writings the people of Wales are always spoken of as Bretnach, 
or, as in the old Irish nominative plural, in Bretain, the Britons; 
and the Bretons, who are so intimately connected with Wales, 
repudiate the name Kymry altogether. M. de Belloguet looks 
upon the name in question as a later bardic invention. He is of 
opinion that it first appears in Ethelwerd in the tenth century ; 
or, to adopt a supposition of Mr. Beale Poste, in the poem of 
“ Cumbreis,” attributed to Gildas Albanius, and certainly not 
older than the cighth century.'* The name came into Wales 
very probably with the descendants of Cunedda from the Strath- 
clyde kingdom, which included Cumberland or Cumbra-land of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and which, according to Ritson,'® meant a 
land of valleys. Coombe is certainly an old word for valley, as 
the following use of it shows: 


‘ No small delight the shepheards toke to see 
A coombe so dight in Flora’s livery.’ 


The word is apparently derived from the Welsh cwm, an opinion 
entertained by the late Mr. Garnett also. The same root appears, 
however, to exist in the names of two islands in the Firth of 
Clyde,—Cimbraes Mor and beg, or big and little Cambray, near 
Ardrossan. These small islands are separated from the Ayrshire 
shore by channels which are comparatively narrow. W hatever 
be the meaning of the word Kymry, it is plain it has originated 
in the Strathclyde kingdom, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the Cimbri i. M. Amédée Thierry’s hypothesis of two Cel- 
tic races in Gaul, one of which was the great Kymric race, has 
therefore no foundation whatever. 

The Caledonians and Picts spoke undoubtedly a Celtic dia- 
lect, as the few words which have come down to us show.!7_ It 
was perhaps somewhat different from Welsh, for the Venerable 


'3 In primis autem hic insula Brittones solum, a quibus nomen accepit, 
incolas habuit, qui de tractu Armoricano, ut fertur, Britaniam advecti, australes 
sibi partes illius vindicarunt. ist, Angl. ed, Hussey, Oxford, 1846, i. 1. 

"Grit, Antiq. p. 90. 'S Annal, of ine e Caledonians, vol. i. p. 16. 

‘© Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, vol. ii. p. 2 

% See Cormac’s Glossary, p. xxviii, 
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Bede says that there were four spoken languages in Britain and 
five written ones; the former being British, Pictish, Scottish 
(that is, Irish), and English or Anglo-Saxon; the written ones 
being the same, with the addition of Latin.’S St. Adamnan 
contirms the statement about the difference between the Scottish 
or Irish and the Pictish, for he tells us in his Life of St. Co- 
lumba, in two places,’9 that that saint was obliged to communi- 
cate with the Picts through an interpreter. 

Edward Lluyd thought he found in the names of rivers and 
other topographical designations in Britain, especially in South 
Britain, traces of an ancient Gaedhelic occupation anterior to 
that of the British. Mr. Garnett showed that such topographi- 
calterms as pen, pant, nant, comb, chevin, which occur in every 
county, are ike Welsh; while the terms cluain, sliabh, &c. 
are the characteristic topographical terms in Irish names. 
Cornish was obviously the language of south-west England ; 
and Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that in his time it was still 
spoken over a considerable portion of that region. According 
so Ceasar the Southern British were Belge, so that Cornish 
represents the language once spoken on both sides of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Nevertheless there are abundant traces of a 
Gaedhelic occupation of parts of Britain anterior to the con- 
quest of the Dalriadic Scots. Welsh writers formerly either 
altogether ignored or paid little attention to the unmistakable 
evidence of a Gaedhelic conquest of the west coast of Britain 
from the Clyde to the Severn. The Romans found three tribes 
in Wales, and Ptolemy clearly distinguishes them ; they were 
the Ordovices in the north, the Demet in the south on the 
sea, and eastwards of them, towards the Severn, the Silures. 
The names of the last two appear after the establishment of 
the Roman power, and have been preserved in the Welsh names 
of Dyfed?’ and Essyllwg, while that of Ordovices disappears, 
and in place of it we have Venedotiw, which corresponds to 
the Welsh Gwyned, a name likewise given to the country of 
Vannes in Brittany. The cause of this change of name is ob- 
scure, and accordingly many theories have been proposed to 
account for it. Mr. Beale Poste,”! for instance, derives it from 
Genunia, the population of which became the ruling power. 
Herr Walter, however, correctly points out” that he commits 
an error in connecting the name Guntia, found on an inscrip- 
tion at Chester, with this district. Mr. Basil Jones** connects 

'S Hist. Eecl. vol. lil. D- 6. 

7 Dr, Reeves’ edition; b. i. c. xxxiii. p. 62, and b. ii. c. xxxii. p. 145. 
mis almost always represented by fin Welsh. 


*] ! + ae at : _ ~ ° sper ¥ yf 3 
e Britannic Researches, 7, 15, 16. == Das alte Wales, 83, note 7. 
- Orelli Insecrip. 1. 2054. 


“t Vestiyes of the Gael in Gwynedd,—Archeol. Cambrens. Suppl. 1850, pp. 1-85. 
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the change of name with the arrival of a new tribe, the Gwyn- 
didians, under Cunedda.” The Triads mention the name of the 
Irishman who led the conquering expedition, which was after- 
wards expelled by the descendants of this Cunedda, to be Gan- 
walor Ganfal. He has not been as yet identified in Irish history; 
but it seems to us nevertheless to be more probable that the 
change of name was connected with that expedition. According 
to the Triads, the duration of this conquest was only twenty-nine 
years. Mr. Basil Jones*° makes the principal occupation (for it 
appears there were several), from other traditions, to have been 
from 129 to 329 years. The latter term, as M. de Belloguet re- 
marks, would be sufficient to account for the impression which 
the Gaedhelic occupation has left on Britain. Mr. Basil Jones? 
places the invasion of Cunedda in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury; Nennius and Rice Rees* assign an earlier date, in which 
M. de Belloguet agrees. Herr W alter?” s says it occurred in the 
fourth or fifth century, , which we may perhaps interpret as the 
end of the fourth century. 

This Gaedhelic occupation of North Wales appears to be one 
of the chief links between Irish and Welsh tradition. It is 
perhaps to this period that we should assign the beautiful le- 
gend of the Irish princess Iseult or Isolde and Tristan, upon 
which is based one of the most celebrated of the old French 
romances of chivalry, of which there have been many versions ; 
as well as also one of the best middle High Dutch poems—the 
Tristan and Isolde of Master Godfrey of Strasburg. or we 
have Morhault, the brother of the Queen of Ireland, demanding 
tribute from Mare king of Cornwall, uncle of Tristan. This 
champion is encountered by Tristan, and forced to fly back to 
Ireland, mortally wounded. The whole myth of Aurthur evi- 
dently comes in here; and in this way we may perhaps account 
for his haying no recognised place in Welsh annals. The his- 
toric kings of Wales are, in fact, of the race of Cunedda, all the 
old traditions of whom belong to the Pictish kingdoms of Scot- 
land, or the British ones of Strathclyde or Bernicia—that is, to 
the north of England and south of Scotland; while the whole of 
the saga of Aurthur belongs to the south and south-west of Eng- 
land and South Wales. 

It was Tacitus’s opinion that the Silures of South Wales 





> It is not worth while to notice the very peculiar view of Mr. Wright 
Tr ais. of the Hist. Soe of Lancashire and ¢ heshire, vol. vill, 1856), According 
to his usual rule of r jecting all so-called Celtic traditions or documents, he 
punts for the change by supposing an invasion to have taken place after the 
cae 1 occupation om Britt: ny. Here he not only sets the W elsh and Breton 
traditions at nought, but also geography. 
6 Op. cit. p. 23. ‘ Tbid. pp. 26-28. 
A ~ a 
— +e elsh Samnts, p- 110. si > Op, cit. p- qo. 
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came from Spain ;*° and Dionysius Periegetes tells us that the 
Tberians held the Salant of the coast of Cornw all known as the 
(Estrymnides or Cassiterides.*! The traditions of the Welsh 
themselves point to an Iberian origin; and we shall see here- 
after how completely they harmonise with the Irish traditions 
in this respect. It seems probable, therefore, that the Gaed- 
helic occupation of North Wales was primarily brought about 
through affinity of race, and that at one period the language of 
Wales was identical with that of Ireland. In the Triads an 
ancestor of the famous Silurian prince Caractacus is called L/e- 
diaith, or man of half language, or otherwise of foreign speech. 
The British speech was perhaps introduced first into North 
Wales by the descendants of Cunedda; and hence the purest 
Welsh has always been spoken there, because the power of the 
Cunedian princes only extended slowly, by conquest and mar- 
riage, over South W ales. Giraldus Cambrensis alludes, in fact, 
to this difference of 1: anguage, when he tells us that the reason 
why the language of South Wales was not as pure as in Gwy- 
nedd was the existence of a mixed race, which implied that it 
had not been so thoroughly conquered as the northern country. 
It would be curious if the influence of Irish traditions could 
be traced in the old Welsh poetry. Some Welsh poems founded 
upon events which occurred in Ireland certainly do exist ; but 
we are unable to say when or how they got there. They may 
be only translations of Irish poems made in the eleventh ce ntury. 
One of these poems was published in the Welsh Arche ology 
(vol. i. p. 168), under the name of Marwnad Corrot Mab Dairy, 
or the Death-Song of Curoi, son of Daire. It has been trans- 
ins by Mr. Stephens in the Archwologia Cambrensis3? He 
onsiders it to refer to Cuic helm, one of the West-Saxon kings, 
who died in 636. The name which he thus supposes to ‘be 
Saxon occurs in the following lines: 
‘ Chwedleu amgwyddir o wir hyd law 
Cyfrane Corroy a Chocholyn.” 
‘€ Tales will be known to me from the sky to earth, 
’f the encounter of Corroi and Chocholyn.” 
' Agricola, 11 
- avTap tm aKpnv 
ipny nv évémovaet Kapny € Euev Evpwreins 
vijcous ‘E TEP das 700 KacrotTépoto yevebAn, 


cu Svetol vatovoww arya wy Wades ‘IBhpwv. ool. 
"as given by Priscian: 


g 


Sed summam contra sacram cognomine, dicunt 

Quam caput Europe, sunt stanni pondere plence 

tlesperides: populus tenuit quas fortis Iberi. 
Sanit Priscian > Periegesis € Dionysio, 574. 
“ Wew Serics, vol. ii, p. 150. 
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But he knows nothing of Corroi. Mr. Skene*’ has, however, 
correctly connected the two names with Cuchulainn, a celebrated 
Ulster hero, and Curoi Mae Dairé, who was king of West Mun- 
ster. But as the latter was traditionary head of the so-called 
Feinian Militia of Munster, and connected, according to Mr. 
Skene, with the Feinne of Breatan, which he considers not to 
be W ales, but the southern districts of Scotland, he believed the 
events of the poem to belong to the Strathclyde kingdom, of 
which Dunbreatan or Dunbarton was the capital. In an addi- 
tional note, suggested perhaps by the notice of the original tale 
in the lectures of Professor O'Curry, he admits that it refers to 
the death of the West-Munster king, who is styled the Lord of 
the Southern Sea, and whose palace of Cathair Conroy, near the 
present Tralee, in the county of Kerry, was destroyed at the 
same time. This tale, which is mentioned in the Book of Lein- 
ster, and of which there is, according to the late Professor 
O’Curry,3+ an ancient copy preserved in a Ms. in the British 
Museum (gerton, 88), is very interesting in connection with 
the subject we have been just discussing, for it opens with an 
account of an expedition to the Isle of Man.* 

To resume: Britain was first occupied by Ligurian or allied 
races, and perhaps by Iberians also, if that race was really 
distinct from the first named. These were succeeded by Celtic 
tribes, chiefly from the north coast of France and Belgium, 
who subjugated their predecessors and imposed their language 
upon them. The Celts of England were in turn conquered by 
the Romans, who founded cities or enlarged already existing 
ones, and introduced municipal institutions. The number of 
cities having the full privileges usually accorded to Roman 
cities, besides large towns and military stations, was consider- 

zble. Though the Roman legions, especially under the Empire, 
were recruited from every part of the then known world, still 
the officers and all the civic magistrates of the cities and towns 
must have spoken Latin. The superior classes of Britons too, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the large towns, must have 
learned that language and adopted Roman habits. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that Latin must have generally sup- 
planted the British langu: age in the cities and lar ee towns, and 
in the districts along the creat highways, at the commencement 
of the fourth century. In the mountainous or remote districts, 


3 The Dean of Lismore’s Book, introduction, 1xxxiii., and additional note, 
p. 141. 

St Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Trish History, p, 587, note 158. 

© The Isle of Man was called Monapia; there was a tribe in Ireland called 
Manapii; the present St. David's in South Wales was reed Menevia and 
Menapia. Ledwich (p.9) quotes Rowland’s Mona Ant. p. 27, and says that 
Menapia was founded by Irishmen. 
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such as the provinces of Britannia Secunda or Wales, and 
Maxima Cvesariensis, which comprised the modern counties of 
York, Lancaster, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Durham, and 
reached to Hadrian’s or Severus’s wall, the Roman language 
and customs can have made very little progress. It is true 
the latter province contained one of the most important. cities, 
Eburacum or York; but it was subject to frequent incursions of 
the British tribes first known as Caledonians, from the name of 
one of their most warlike clans, who, besides limiting the Roman 
influence to the cities which were walled and had ¢ earrisons 
kept alive a spirit of resistance to Roman rule among the brave 
and free Brigantes, the tribe which chiefly occupied that part 

of Britain. This progress must have been sti!l less in the un- 
settled province of Valentia, comprising Northumberland and 
the Scottish Lowlands, or the districts between the walls of 
Antoninus and Severus, in which the Romans never had more 
than fortified camps. 

The spread of Christianity in the third and fourth centuries 
must have largely contributed to the spread of the Latin lan- 
ouage. Tor that Christianity had made great progress up to 
the ‘beginning of the fourth century is proved by the presence 
of three British bishops at the council of Arles in the year 314. 
Even Tertullian had already borne witness to the spread of it 
in Gritain in his time. 

In the third and beginning of the fourth century the rela- 
tive positions of the Roman power, customs, and languages to 
the British must have been very similar to that which: the Ene- 
lish in Ireland held with respect to the Irish in the sixteenth 
century, after nearly four hundred years of occupation :—a large 
tract represented by the old pale, almost thoroughly anglicised ; 
a number of towns through the country, where English was 
spoken by the burgesses or enfranchised ‘citizens, in the midst 
of an Trish-speaking population scattered through the country ; 
iu number of strongholds belonging to English chieftains wlio 
spoke English and had English customs, but whose retainers 
were Irish; and lastly, a number of independent Irish princes, 
who were in relations ‘alternately of peace and hostility with the 
Knelish government, which claimed suzcrainty over them, and 
in whose. territories Irish laws, customs, and language exclu- 
sively prevaile vd. 

«\s the Roman power declined, the northern parts of Roman 
Britain became a prey to the free Caledonians. British chiefs 
who had submitted to the Roman domination also, no doubt, 
threw off their allegiance to Rome, whenever they felt secure 
enough. In this way, a number of independent principalities 
arose, eoverned chiefly by Caledonians,—that is, Pictish chief- 

VOL. IV. l 
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tains. M. de Belloguet speaks of ee change as a revolution by 
which the oid names disappeared, and the new ones of Picts and 
Scots appear. ‘The Caledonians, until then dominant, amal- 
camated with the Picts, who were sunply Britons treed from the 
Roman voke. They divided themselves into southern Picts 
or Dicaledones, and northern Picts or Vecturiones; while Irish 
adventurers ravaged the coast from the Clyde to the Severn.” 
These Irish adventurers were the Scots of the Roman writers of 
the period, who had evidently begun to settle along the whole 
coast of Britain, soon afier the tirst conquest by the Romans. 
The Scotic settlers north of the Solway were the Gwyddyl 
Ffichti, or Irish Picts of the Triads, a remnant of whom still 
held Gall yway in the fitth century, unle ‘ss, Indeed, we look upon 
them as a stilllater immigration. Those who invaded the coasts 
south of the Solway, and founded thie tirst kingdom of Gwynedd, 
were the Gwyd lvls s of G: ATW: all of the Triads. 

After the withdrawal of the Roman garrisons from Britain 
by Stilicho, in the reign of Honorius, in order to provide means 
of resisting the invasion of the Vandals, Burgundians, and other 
tribes, the Britons appear to have elected two kings or em- 
perors, whom they afterwards murdered. They then, induced 
perhaps by the lustre of his name, elected a common soldier 
named Constantine, who, : spurred by the ambition, so common 
among Roman generals, of becoming emperor of the West, led 
an army into Gaul, which he held, with various fortune, for a 
considerable time. The ideas which prompted this expedition 
show how thoroughly romanised a considerable part of Britain 
must have been at that time. The expedition weakened still 
further the military power of the country, which appears to have 
eradually split up into a number of petty kingdoms, and to 
have become an « sy prey to the unromanised tribes of ue north. 
We know nothing of those of Lloegria, except as regards the 
Damuonian kingdom of Cornwall, which embraced the greater 
part of Devon. In Wales there were several principalities ; and 
north of the Humber four kingdoms grew up—Peitvr or Deira, 
corresponding to Yorkshire ; Bryneich or Bernicia, extending 
from the Forth to the fronticrs of Deira; the Strathely de king- 
dom, stretching from the Clyde to C wanborts ind; and Cnedeie ar 
Cumbria, embracing the county just mentioned, and extending 
south to Wales. The two last kin: gdoms appear to have been 
subsequently united into one. 

Lo the north of these lay the Celtic tribes which, under the 
collective names of Culedonians and Picts, had never been sub- 
dued by the Romans. Alone the western side remnants of the 
Gwydde 1 Fiichti no doubt still remained, and may have had 
something to do with the second Scotic invasion, out of which 
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erew the kingdom of the Dalriadic Scots, and ultimately the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

The kingdoms or principalities of Deira, Bryneich, Cumbria, 
and Strathelyde consisted, as we have seen, of the Roman pro- 
vinees of Maxima Cwsariensis and Valentia. These provinces 
had not been much affected by the Roman occupation, and 
during and subsequent to the last Roman wars must have re- 
ceived a considerable accession of Pictish or northern adven- 
turers, who seized upon the power. Many, nay most, of these 
were not Christians, as is shown by the conversion of Rhydderch 
(lael, the king of Strathelyde, so late as the middle of the sixth 
century; and of the Pic ish kine and his subjects by St. Columba 

about the same time. 

a petty princes throughout the whole country appear to 
have perpetually quarrelled among themselves. The municipal 
mast itutions and higher material civilisation of the romanised 
part would naturally predispose the inhabitants to peace. There 
is no doubt, too, that the Roman intermixture had made the 
Knglish people very different from their northern relatives. On 
the other hand, there was an agveressive spirit in the northern 
people, which was no doubt encouraged by the hope of plunder 
in the southern cities. Kach party” appears, notwithstanding 
the quarrels within it, to have combined against the other, 
under the direction of a Gwledig or dux bellator, who perhaps 
always possessed at least the semblance of supreme power, like 
the lrish monarchs. On the occasion of one of these combined 
attacks of the North, Vortigern, the king of Roman Britain, 
called in the aid ef the Saxons, who used the opportunity to 
subdue the country. 

The Triads tell us that the Coranians and Saxons united, 
and by violence and conquest brought the Lloegriaus into con- 
federacy with them, and subsequently took the crown of the 
monare hy from the tribe of the Cambrians, a nd there remained 
none of the Lloegrians that did not become Saxons, exe ept those 
that are found in Cornwall, and in the commot of Carnoban in 
Deira and Bernicia. Elsewhere we are told that the Coesarians, 
or descendants of the Romans, also aided the Saxons against 
the Kymry. From this it would appear that Vortigern, who 
was 2 native Briton, belonged to the tribe of the Coranians. 

One of the ine urs ns of the northern Britons, which took 
place apparently dur ing the decline of the Roman power, and 
betore the descent of Hengist and Horsa (7. e. before a.p. 449), 
was that of Cunedda into Gwenedd or North Wales. We have 
already referred to this event, and given the dates at which it 
occurred according to different writers. It was destined to be 
et very great importance subsequently; for it established 
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British language in Wales, brought the poetry and traditions of 
the north into that country, and supplanted or coniused those 
which were indigenous there. The chief Welsh poets of the 
sixth century, the founders of the so called Ky a literature, 
are from the northern kingdoms of the Britons, Caledonians, 
and Picts. Taliesin was bard at the court of Urien, king of 
Rheged, which was not in Glamorgan, as Dr. Owen Puche, 
Ww ithout any authority, conjectures, but in the north, where he 
appears to have contended against Ida and the Angles. His 
brother was Llew, king of the Picts, and the reputed eaietaal 
erandfather of St. Kentigern.» Herr Walter?’ has, contrary to 
his usual sound judgment, maccountably fallen into the same 
mistake. Aneurin, who i is considered to be the author of the 
poem called Gododin,® was a Pictish prince from some part of 
the present Scottish lowlands. The subject of the poem is the 
battle of Cattraeth or Calatross in Linhthgow, fought between 
the Dalriadie Scots, under Domhnall Breace, and the Picts. The 
different hypotheses put forward by Welsh writers about the 
locality and circumstances of this battle illustrate the confusion 
which has been created in Welsh traditions by not recognising 
the true ethnic relations of the people of Great Britain. Mr. 

E. Davies believed the poem to refer to a supposed massacre of 
three hundred Cambrian chiefs by Hengist and the Saxons, who 
had invited them to a feast at Stonehe nee. Mr. Thomas Price 

dissents from this view. but cannot expli un it. Mr. Stephens, 
who quotes these opinions,’ thinks the subject of the poem is 
an expedition of the ota, a tribe who occupied the shores 
of Northumberland from F lain} ——, Head to the Forth, 

against Cataracton, a Roman town in York (now Catterick), 
then most probably held by the Brigantes. He, however, 
admits that the whole scene and actions were in the north, 
and not in Wales or the neighbouring parts of England.” 


* See Mr. A. Herbert’s notes to the Irish version of Nennius published by 
the Irish Archieological Society, p. Xxxvi. 

7 Das alt Wales, p. d0l. 

“SY Gododin ; a poem on the battle of Caltraecth, by Ancurin, a Welsh 
bard of the sixth century: with an Enelish translat ion, anc numerous his- 
torical and critic: ~ annotations, by the Rev. John Williams ab Ithel. Liando- 
very, 18: 92. M. Th. Hersant de Villemarqué has also pul blished the text anda 

“rene h trans] atio ad this poem in his Pedmes d: Bardes B) rele ns du Vie | Sicele, 
Paris, 1850. ‘This work contains excellent notices of the lives of the poets: but 
he also appears to mi ike the same mistake about Rheged, 

2 The Literature of the Aymry ; being a critical ess SaY OR dhe history of the Lui- 
guage and Literature of W ales, We., by Thomas Stephens. Li: indi ve ry, 1849, p. ll. 

' See Dr. Reeves’s cdition of the Life of St. Columba, by St. Adamnan, 
published by the Archological Society of Ireland, p. 2()9 note, and note d, 


p. 371. Mr. Williams commits a mistake as to the loealit v of i id dyn, the s siege 
of which is mentioned in tl > poem whe t he thought to be ] sdinbur: zh: the 
latter was anciently ask 4 and - anmon; a while the Eide vn of the poem 


was Cair Edin, now Carriden on the for 
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Llywarch Hen was also a northern prince. And lastly, the 
mysterious Merlin or Merddin ap Madog Morvyrn (Me ‘rddin 
son of Madog Morvyrn), was a Caledonian or Pict, although it 
has been sometimes stated that he was born at Caermarthen. 
Geoffroy of Monmouth made the mistake of confounding him 
with Myrddin Emrys or Merlin Ambrose. Herr Schulz‘! and 
Mr. Stephens make the same mistake, which they endeavour 
to any The Merlin to whom the Avallenau, or apple-garden, 
and the Hoianu are usually attributed, and the Merlin of po- 
pular tradition, was a northern poet, brother to Gwenddy dd, 


the wife of Rhydderch THael or Rodarchus Largus, king of the 


Str: athclyde Britons. He and Maelewn, of the Cunedda — 


king of Gwynedd or North Wales, appear to have waged wa 


on the allied Scots and Picts under Aedh ran, or Aidan, ‘king of 
the Scots, and Grandilelann ap Keidiaw, king of the Picts; the 


latter was shun at the battle of Arderydd, which was fought about 


577.43 Mr. Algernon Herbert!# is of opinion that the origin of 


this battle was “connected with the highest points of bardic theo- 

sophy ;” and Mr. Stephens® says that Ri iydderch Hael, “having 
eee converted by St. Columba |? St. Kentigern] from Drwidiess 
to Christianity, became the ardent advocate of the latter ; and in 
its defence fought the battle of Arderydd against Gwenddoleu 
ab Keidiaw, an upholder of the ancient faith. It is curious 


how this mysterious subject of Druidism has got hold of the 


minds of sme men. We cannot see what Druidism had to do 
with the mutual quarrels of neighbouring princes, ambitious of 
erasping each other’s territories when they were not engaged 
with some common enemy. It is true Rhydderch was called 
champion of the faith ;#6 but the Scots were Christians, and 


' Die Sagen von Merlin, alle, 1853. 

** Op. cit. p.208. Herr Walter (Das alte Wales, note 15, p. 304) mentions some 
notices in the Jolo Mss. on the difference between the two Merlins, which, he 
says, Herr Schulz and Mr. Stephens do not appear to have taken into account. 
See on this subject Mr. A. Herbert’s notes to the Irish Nennius, p, xxxiv. 

*’ ‘The Scots appear to have subsequently avenged this disaster by taking 
Alclut, the residence of Rhydderch; at least, this seems to be deducible 
from the ‘Triads, 46, 52, Myvyrian Archaiology, li. p. 11, 66, quoted by Dr. 

tceves in his edition of St. Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, p. 44, notee. One 
of the “ three expensive battles of the Isle of Britain was when Aeddan V radog 
went to Alclut to the court of Rydderch Hael : he consumed all the meat and 
drink in the palace, leaving not as much as WwW ould feed a fly, and he left neither 
man nor beast alive, but destroy edall.’”) The term vradoy, applied to ‘Aidan, 
means treacherous, because he is said to have joined the Saxons. The Triacs 
say Acddan, “the traitor of the north, who, with his men, made submission to 
the power of the Saxons, that they might be able to support themselves by con- 
fusion and pillage, under the Saxon protection.’’ Nevertheless he went against 
King (Ediltrid, in 603, with a large army; apparently, as Mr. Skene thinks (Dr. 
Reeves's Life of St. Columba by St. Adamnan, note p. 437), as Gwledig, or com- 
m: ander- in-chief of the confederate Scots and Britains, and was defeate d. 
* Trish version of Nennius, p. xxxv. © Op. cit. p. 247. 
© Myvyr. Arch, i. p. 135. 
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their kine, Aidan, a relative of St. Columba, had been iormally 
inaugurated as lord of Dalriada by him at his monastery of Hiy, 
and had been accompanied by the saint to the convention of 
Druimceatt in Ireland, where , chiefly by his influence, the Irish 
king was foreed to abandon his claims to the chief sovereignty 
of British Dalriada, whereby that province became thereattcr an 
independent kingdom. So great, indeed, was the iricndship be- 
tween the saint and the king, that Irish writers — the tor- 
mer “ soul’s aera ” or contessarius, of King Aidan.’ The Picts 
too were gradua: lly becoming Christians thr eh the labours of 
St. Columba. Merddin teolk part in the battle of Arderydd on 
the Scottish and Pictish side; and in the //otanu*® Rhy dderch 
Hael is satirised, and Gwenddoleu is thus deseribed :79 


1 4h; a ae ee 
i have seen Gwenddoleu, with the precious gifts of princes, 
Gatherine ‘we irom eres extremity of a land ; 

7% 7 ‘ in 4} 
peneath the « turt 1s hy ‘nOoW Te stine, the most ven 


s9 


Of northern soverele Ts 


The poem from which this passage 1s " n, as weil as all the 
other poems usually attributed to Merddin, are now gencrally 
considered not to be genuine, Mr. Stephens has shows that 
they belong to the end of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The character of the language i is a suth- 
cient proof that the poems, in the form in which we have them, 
were certainly not written in the sixth century. but it does not 
follow that similar ones might not have been writt en by Merd- 
din. An examination of the poems themselves shows that they 
are made up of old and new materials cite | into a connected 
piece, to suit the circumstances of the time in which they were 
modified; and all that is old belongs to the north. 

Owing to the perpetual feuds between the Celtic tribes, of 
which we have the results in such battles as those of Calatross 
and Ardervydd, all the small prineip: dlities in the Scottish lowlands 
and Northumberland were one by one conquered by the Angles. 
This occurred, no doubt, much in the same way as in Irela ind, by 
one prince invoki ing the aid of the Saxons to crush a rival, to be 
of necessity crus shed in turn on some other occasion. The Seots, 
on their side, appear to have played a similar part to that of the 
Saxons: for although eh ecked for a while by the rash folly of 
Domhnal Breace, who weakened his power by engaging in war- 


‘7 Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, Ixxvi., note /. 

*S Hoianu, neu Borchellanau Merddin, that is, “* The Listenings, or the Pig- 
lings of Merddin,”’ is the title given in the Myvyrian Archai iology to a poem 
each stanza of which commences with Oian a porchellan, or * Listen, O little 
pig.” Another poem attributed to Merddin, culled the Avellenau, or Apple- 
trees of Merddin, consists of a number of stanzas, each of which commences 
with Afallen beren, “ Sweet apple -tree.” 


49 Stephe ns’s Literature of the ho mry, p. 202. 
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fare in Ireland, where he was defeated at the battle of Mach 
so » } a a ‘ 

Rath, the y ultimately united into one kingdom of Scotland all 


at 


1 }° e » 
the Pictish princi palities, even those whieh had formed part of 


Anelian bernicia, and had become completely anglicised. The 


Al role s began to land on the coast in the beginning of the sixth 
century; but the establishment of the Aneliean kinedom of 
Bernicia was only finally effected by Ida about 547, while that 
of Deira was established about 4560. From Deira the invaders 
pushed westwards, and, about 556, founded the new kingdem of 
Mercia. To the wars of this period we should probably reier 
all the pocims relating to Urien. At the commeneement of the 
seventh century the Piets, using that term for all the Celts not 
Scots, only held the —— of Strathelyde, Wales, and Corn- 
wall. Not | lone atte . Cambria was conquered, and the Strath- 
clyde principality beatctel to the Seots. 

The poem of Gododin affords us, we think, evidence that 


the ¢ conquest of Bernieta and Deira was eftected by the aid of 


some of the Britons who joied the Saxons in Se their 
neighbours. The bard rel. ates how the spears of the British heroes, 

who are in the ee version Kyirie, of course, have oliet 
broken the ranks of Lloegrian hordes and of the Gael; but the 
men of Bryneich | Bbernicia] and Deivyr [Deira] are now on the 
Saxon side, and of these accordingly the son of Yseyran makes 

creat slaughter : 


2 


‘ itive battalions fell before his blades, 
ven of the men of Deiv yr and Bryneich, uttering groans. 


The wrath of the poet is gis against the men of Bryneich, 
who are looked upon as traitors; and ever after among the 
Britons a man of Bryneich, or a Northumbrian, is a term of 
bitter scorn and hate, ad synony mous W ith traitor.” 

There exists a common belief, that on the retirement of the 
Romans the whole people returned to their ancient habits and 
customs, forgot the Latin language, and rejected all the advan- 
taves of the material civilisation of the Romans. Another 
notion of the same kind is that, as the Saxons advanced, the 
Britons either were slaughtered or took refuge in Wales or 
Cornwall, and that conseq! uentiv the inhabitants of both those 
districts, but es pecially of the former, are the remnants of the 
romanised Britons not slaughtered by the Saxons. We believe, 
on the contrary—and in the foregoing pages we think it has been 
satisfactorily shown—that the ruling race of Wales, which was a 
noble and a valorous one, was never romanised, and was not the 
remains of the retiring wave of Britons driven into their last 


home, the mountains, by the advancing ‘Saxons, but was itself 


*»” See notes to Mr. Williams’s edition of Y Gododin, pp. 89, 94. 
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an invading race from the north, with all its traditions fresh, 
and its bards unafteeted by Roman influence. 

No doubt, many fugitive Britons found an asylum i in Wales 
and Cornwall; and we have evidence that many emigrated to 
Armorica, taking with them the songs and traditions of their 
race, and. mingling them inextricably with those of a kindred 
nation. ‘The ere: it mass of the people, however, remained upon 
the soil as its cultivators, subject to the rule of the Saxons s, and 
finally accepting their language, and sowing amidst them the 
germs of civilisation and of “municipal liberty. The rude Saxon 
warrior no doubt devastated the land, and murdered many of its 
inhabitants ; but we know that even in the most savage wars the 
numbers which really perish bear but a small proportion to the 
total population. We may be sure that the Saxons looked upon 
the Britons themselves as one of the most valuable parts of their 
spoil. That it was so is abundantly proved by the laws of the 
Saxons. Camden quotes from some old record a sentence which 
epitomises all that we could say upon the subject: “ Kgfrid gave 
to St. Cuthbert the land called Carthmell, and all the Britons 
mit” 

All thoughtful writers are beginning to see, slowly no doubt, 
but not the less certainly, that although the English language 
is a pure descendant of a low German “dialect, it does not follow 
that the race that speaks it is an equally pure descendant of a 
Saxon tribe.’ Those who talk of the pure Anglo-Saxon people 
of England forget that, though languages do not amalo: ainate, 
races do: > and that amaloamation of races is oreatest W here in- 
dustry and liberty flourish, purity of race being most frequently 
characteristic of barbarism. We commend this view of eth- 
bology to the special attention of some of the Lowland Scots, 
who have more Celtic blood in their veins than the Welsh, but 
who are nevertheless the apostles of a very dogmatic ethnology, 
which wholly ignores tradition and history. 
| We come at length to the ethnology of Ireland. Irish 
records mention nine distinct lnmigrations into Ireland before 
the arrival of - Norsemen on the east coast: 1, Partholan and 
his followers; 2, the Fomorians or F omharaigh, that is, men of 
the sea; 3, Nemedians; 4, Firbolgs or Belge; 5, Tuatha De 
Danann; 6, the Gaels or Milesians; 7, the Cruitne or Irish 
Picts ; 8, the Britons called Tuatha Fidgha, or savage tribes; 
and 9, the Galli of Labhraidh Loingsech. 


r citable. and his people are stated to have come from Gr elg- 


, Britannia, vol. iii. p. 380. 

~ See on this subject the observations of the late Mr. Kemble, in his paper 
On the Names, Surnames, and Nicknames of the ee read before the 
Archwological Institute, September 1845, pp. 5, 
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Medhonach, a name which has been usually translated Greece, 
but which Ma. J. O’Mahoney does not know how to explain.® 
M. de Belloguet considers that it refers to Mygdonia or Mvonia, 
otherwise Lydia. According to tradition, Partholan and ail his 
people perished of the plague. Myr. O'Mahoney suggests that 
they were killed by the Fomorians. We consider them to have 
been identical with the Fomorians, and both with the Gaedhil 
or Gael, as we hope to prove in the sequel. 

The Fomorians have been the subject of much speculation. 
Even the Ivish traditions do not agree as to what they were. At 
one time they are represented as pirates and sea-robbers who were 
descended from Cham, and who came to Ireland from Africa; 
at another, as the oldest inhabitants of the country; and at 
another, as giants’? in perpetual war with the successive colonies 
who occupied the country. O'Flaherty believed them to have 
been Scandinavians from Denmark, Norway, Finland.§° Dr. 
Latham makes them Pomeranians.®? O’Flaherty has simply 
confounded them with the Norsemen of later times; and Dr. 
Latham has given us a specimen of the arbitrary speculation 
which constitutes so much of ethnology—a mere similarity of 
names, often in their most modern forms, being considered of 
more value than the deep-rooted traditions of a nation. The 
late Professor O’Curry, in a note to his edition of the Irish 
tale, Zhe Children of Tuireann,” has thrown some very inter- 
esting light upon the subject by the publication of a curious 
pedigree of Balor Bailcheimnech, or Balor of the Stout Blows, 
a celebrated Fomorian chief. This unique pedigree is contained 
in a beautiful Irish Ms. of the first part of the twelfth century, 
which is preserved in the Bodleian Library (Rawlinson, 505). 
An examination, which is as yet very superficial, of this pedigree 
has convinced us that it affords a key to much that is obscure in 
Irish ethnology. We shall accordingly attempt a comparison 
of some of the names which it contains with those of ancient 
peoples. In doing so, however, we beg our readers to remember 
that our comparisons are only conjectures, though still they are 
legitimate inductions which accord most singularly with the 
Whole body of Irish traditions, and with the results of the latest 
investigations of the ethnology of western Europe. 

Like all Irish pedigrees, this one is carried up to Noe. This 





*° Keating’s History of Ireland, edited by John O’ Mahoney, p. 114. 

** Giraldus Cambrensis calls them “ gygantes (quibus tune temporis abun- 
dabat insula),’’ and ‘* pyrati qui Hiberniam graviter depopulari consueverant.”’ 
A nies of the Four Musters, edited by John O'Donovan, LL.D., vol. i. p. 11, 
note f. 

*” Ogygia, part iii. ec. 56, p. 303. 

© Prichard’s Celtic Nations, Dr. Latham’s edition, p. 159. 

* Atlantis, yol. iy. p. 234. 
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habit of engrafting pedigrees on the biblical trunk has brought 
2 great dk al of unjust contempt upon Iv i and Welsh reeords. 
In re ality, however, the value of the pedigrees has not suitered 
trom the process ; and we have merely to reject the biblical part 
to find what the true national traditions were before they were 
subjected to the influence of Christianity. ejecting, then, the 
Noachian part as unnecessary, we select the following names, 
which we consider to be eponyms, in the order of their anti- 
quity: Sileat Plose, Liburnn, repeated once; Galach Mercill 
(in whom the Fomorian families meet); Lecedubh, Car, Hi- 
phite, Philist. We may perhaps connect Sileat with Cili 
the inhabitants of which, according to Gesenius, are not Se- 
mitic. In the pedig ree it stands close to Liburn, and may 
on that account be conneeted with the Siculi. According to 
Phiny,’® the Siculi and Liburnit were two ancient nations of 
It: ly , apparently belonging to what is called the iUlyrian family 
of peoples. Galach edie suggests Gaclach Gaedhil, the 
Kallaikoi or Gallacei of the modern Galicia in the north of 
Spun, near to which was the city of Brigantium. lerodotus’? 
mentions Galatea upon the frontiers of Thessaly, whieh oddly 
enough was called in his time Briantica. Mercill m: y perhaps 
be compared with Marici, a people of Liguria, Marueini, a 
ne of Latium. Lece (we omit dubh, which is Irish for 
black), Plosg, and Car are too like Leleges, Pelasgians, and 
Carians to be accidental. These three peoples are frequently 
mentioned together,©’ and Herodotus® tells us that under the 
sovernment of Minos they occupied the islands of the /Meean 
Sea, whence they emie ‘rated to the mainland. But he adds, the 
Carians the ‘mselves ae that they were the primitive inha- 
bitants of the mainland where they dwelt, and have always 
had the same name; and in proof of this they pointed out an 
ancient temple of Carius im the country of the Muylasians, in 
which the Mysians and the Lydians have the right of worship- 
ing as fraternal races of the Carians ; for Lydus and Mysus 
were brothers of Car. And he further adds that those who 
are of a different race, although they may have come to speak 
the Carian tongue, are excluded from the temple. In Homer,” 
another allied race, the Caucones, is mentioned. Herodotus® 
thought this peo; nle to have been indigenous; but they them- 
selves, as he tells us, believed that the ‘y came from Crete. He 
also says that he considered the Lycians to have come from 
that island. Now the Caucones, according to the results of 





Sill. c. 14, 15. " vil. 108. 0 Hom. //, x. 428. 
611, 171; ef. also Strab .— lides (i. 8.) als > u- 
’ ibo, vii. 1ucydides (1, 8.) also mentions the occu 
pation of the Cyclades by the C arians. 
62 J/, x. 428. 63 4,17 
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modern investigation, were Lycians, as their coins and archi- 
tecture show.** And lastly, the Carians too were connected 
with Crete.’ The relations of the Caucones to our immediate 
subject will become apparent in the sequel; but it may be useful 
to note here that, among the names of tribes inhabiting the east 
coast of Ireland mentioned by Ptolemy, is that of the Cauei 
(Kadxor): while in the country of the Vacewi, an Iberian tribe, 
of which Salmantica, the modern Salamanea, was the capital, 
we find mention of a city called Cauca (Aavxa, whose inhabit- 
ants were called Kaveatot). 

The Pelasgians form one of the mysteries of ethnologies; 
the ancient writers, as we have seen, associated them, however, 
with the Carians, Caunians, Lycians, and other races of Asia 
Minor, the Greek Islands, and Greece itself. Strabo®® reckons 
the Caucones among the earliest inhabitants of Greeee, and as- 
sociates them with Pelasei, Leleges, and Dryopes. The Leleges 
were certainly more nearly related to the Pelasei than the Ca- 
rians; but there can be no doubt, from other passages in the 
same author,” that the Carians, Pelasgians, and Leleges were 
of the same race. Philist may perhaps be connected with Phi- 
listus, son of Pasicles, mentioned by Herodotus" as going from 
Attica to Asia with Neleus, or Nei pe son of Codrus, when 
he founded Miletus. This Codrus was son of Melanthus, and 
is described by Herodotus® as of the race of the Caucones, 
to which we have referred to above. Viphite may perhaps be 
connected with the Hittites, or Khatti, who formed a confede- 
racy of petty chieftaincies between Damascus and the Euphrates. 
They were the Cheta of the Egyptians, and are represented 
on the monuments of the latter as defeated enemies. Sir G. 
Wilkinson and Mr. Stuart Poole’® imagine the Khitta or Hit- 
tites to have been a tribe of Scythians who had advanced to, 
and settled on, the Euphrates. 

All the races we have mentioned may be divided, therefore, 
into three categories: 1. Pelaseians, Leccians or Leleges, Cari- 
ans, Caucones; 2. Hittites: 3. Sileat, Liburnians, and Mercill 


or Marueini. The eeographical position and suppo sed origin of 


the Hittites, as well. as some apparently non-Semitic character- 
istics , tempt us to connect them with the Carians, Lycians, and 
other kindred races of Western Asta; so that in reality we have 
but two categories—Pela isgian and Illyrian races. Are these 
races distinct? We think not. We believe that the Siculi, 


“ F —— s Lycian Coins, pp. 5, 6; quoted also in Rawiinson’s f/erodotus, 
vol. i. p. i *5 Pomponius Mela, i. 16. 

” Vik, 67 xil., X1V. 68 ix. 97. 69 3. 147. 

‘° Rawlinson’s Herodotus, yol. ii. p. 184. The Hittites are frequently men- 
tioned in } Scripture, 
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the Liburnii, the Marici or Marucini, belong to the race which 
occupied Middle and South Italy, the Hlyrian coast, Macedonia, 
Greece, and the Asiatic shores of the Levant. Further, we 
conceive that the same race had colonised the whole northern 
cons st of Africa, and had formed the basis of the Egyptian popu- 
lation, as well as of that of Cyrenaica, and of the ancient colonies 
of Utica, Hippo, Carthage, and other Pheenician settlements alone 
that coast. The Indo-E suropean Hfellenes and Latins, and the 
highly Semitic races of the ancient world, were subs sequent 
elements added, out of which grew the sivilinetiien of the Medi- 
terranean nations, first commencing with the Egyptians. 

Niebuhr tells us that “there are different traditions about 
the first settlement of Cyrene: according to one the town was 
founded by Aristeus and his mother Cyrene, and according to 
another by the Antenorids. This we learn from Pindar’s epi- 
nician hymns and his scholiasts; and these statements clearly 
show, either that a Tyrrheno- Pel: asoian settlement existed there 
before the arrival of the Greeks, or at least that there was a 
belief that the coast had previously been inhabited by Pelas- 
gians.”"! The Getuli were no doubt part of this race, which 
had dis splace d the .Ethiopians, and in part mingled with them, 
producing the mixed race of the Mel: ano-Geetuli, as the Punians 
did afterwards with the last, producing the mixed race of Liby- 
pheenices. When the Carthaginians and the still older Pheeni- 
clan settlements sent out expeditions to the Atlantic coast of 
IZurope, the majority of these colonists were not pure Pheeni- 
clans, but Gwtuli or Libyans, or the allied Ligurians of Gaul 
and Italy, who were undoubtedly part of the same race. It is 
no doubt to this association of other races with the Phoenician 
colonies of Britain that Avienus alludes in the following lines: 

‘*'Tartessisque in terminos Usstrymnidum 

Negotiandi mos erat: Carthaginis 

Etiam coloni, et vulgus, inter Herculis 

Agitans columnas, hie adibant wquora.”* 
This, too, is the opinion M. de Belloguet, who, from a difter- 
ent point of view, has singularly enough arrived at precisely 
similar conclusions—namely, that the Fomorians were Pheni- 
clan colonies composed mainly of Libyan Getuli.7 He goes 
farther, however; for in connecting Gacdhil with Getuli, he 


7) Lectures on Ancient E thnography and Ge ography, translated by Dr. Schmitz, 
vol. i. p. 328, 


* Ora Maritina, iid. 
3M. de Belloguet shows that Livy (xxiii. 18) actually enumerates Gietuli 
among Hannibal's soldiers in Italy. Ile also refers to Herodotus, Vii. 165, as to 
the constitution of the Carthaginian ar my, which Thero, king of Agrigentum, 
brought into Sicily under Hamile: ur. This army consisted of Phoenicians, Lib- 


yans, Iberians, Ligurians, E lisycians (a Ligurian tribe, according to Hecateeus), 
Sardini: ins, and Corsicans. 
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comes to the conclusion to which all that we have said upon the 
subject of the Fomorian pedigree mevitably leads. Our conclusion 
receives confirmation where at first sicht we might have least 
expected to find it, namely, in the Irish traditions themselves 
In a curious poem of Melmura of Othna or F ahan, who, ac- 
cording to the Annals of the Four Masters, died in 884, which 
is preserved in the Book of Leinster, and which has been 
published by Dr. Todd in his edition of the Ivish version of 
Nennius, under the name of the Duan Fireannach, there is an 
account of the origin of the Gaedhil, which agrees wonderfully 
with the comparisons we ventured to make with the eponyms 
of the Fomorian pedigree. Neil, son of Fenius of Seythia, goes 
to Egypt and marries a daughter of the King Forainn, or 
Pharaoh, named Scota, who bears him a son, Gaedhil elas ; from 
these come the names Feni, Gaedhil, Scot. The sons of Nel, 
dreading the Keyptians, lest they should enslave them, fly the 
country, over the Caspian sea, leaving Glas, son of Agnoman, 
buried at Coronis on the sea of Libis. Afterwards the descen- 
dants of Glas settled in fiery Gaecthluighe, and there they dwell 
two hundred years. Thence Brath son of Deageth sailed to 
the northern islands by the sparkling Mediterrane ean, by Crete, 
by Sicily, by the Columns of the mighty Hercules to Spain, 
where Bregond son of Brath ruled in Brigantia, and from the 
tower of Breogan could be seen the land of Eri. According 
to another poem, preserved in the Leabnar Gabhdla, or * Book 
of Invasions of the O’Clerys,’ written by Gilla Caemhain, who 
died A.b, 1072, the descendants of Nel or Niul, after they left 
Leypt, remained for a considerable time in Scythia, which they 
attempted to conquer; but they were at length driven out. 
They then settled for a year on the Caspian Sea, where Agno- 
man, seventh in descent from Niul, died; setting out thence, 
they went on until 
“They reached the full Libyan sca. 

They sailed six full summer days. 

Glass son of Agnoman the Wise 

Died at Coronis.”*! 
Dr. Todd has shown that Coronis is most probably Cyrene. 
A good deal of discussion has arisen about Gaethluighe, chie fly 
becat ise Of its having been written in one place Golgotha, and in 
another Gaethlieh. Gilla Coemhain, above alluded to, makes it, 
howevei er, Gae thluiche, which is the name adopted by O’ Flaherty 
in his Onygia, who makes it out to be Getulia, while others, 
In consequence of the blunder just referred to, make it Gothia, 
and others Galatia. W e shall only add to is curious confir- 
mation, that if Cyrenaica and Libya were the countries of the 


‘’ See Dr. Todd's note in Irish version of Nennius, p. 234. 
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Gaedhil, the modern Berbers would be a kindred race. M. de 
Bellocuet directs attention to the curious circumstance that the 
Berbers still call themselves Djedalah ; and we may add that a 
comparison of the older Irish of the tales with Berber voeabu- 
laries shows that there are eommon elements. It must remain 
for future investigations to determine to which language they 
originally belonged. 

The next immigration into Ireland was that of Nemedh or 
Neimhidh, who, according to one account, is supposed to have 
come from Scythia, by the northern seas, which would corre- 
spond with the perfectly Celtic form of the name Neimhidh. 
According to another account he came from Spain; and this 
would accord with the form Nemedh, which, as M.de Belloguet 
remarks, is perfectly Greek. The Celtie form is probab ly the 
more correct one. And they were apparently not of the same 
race as the Fomorians, by whom they were driven out of the 
country. The remnant expelled divided itself into three parts. 
Some, we are told, went into Greeee, and became the ancestors of 
the Firboles; others went into the northern islands of Greece, 
and became the ancestors of the Tuatha De Danann; while the 
third party, under the leadership of Britan Mael, or the Bold, 
went into Anglesey, and were the ancestors of the Britons. 
The name itself is very important, as it conneets this colony with 
names which abounded in Gaul and Spain, such as Nemete, 
Nemeto! rt ga, Nemetacum, &c. 

Of the three branches into which the deseendants of Neim- 
hidh split, the first which made its appearance in Ireland was 
that of the Firboles. They were accompanied by two other 
tribes, who were probably ‘allied to them—the Fir-Domnann 
and the bir-Gaileom. The former were probably part of the 
Domni., who scone d the lowlands of Seotland, and appeared 
afterwards as southern Picts; and both were no doubt related 
to the Daomnonn of Cornwall. The Firboles were conquered 
by the second branch of the Nemedians, or mysterious people 
ealled the Tuatha De Danann. It is very curious that Breas, 
the herald sent by the ‘Tuatha De Danann to the Firboles on 
their rien in Ireland, was a Fomorian by his father, and 
Was subsequently regent for the Tuatha De Danann, and ulti- 
mately the cause of a war between them, in which war the 
lomorians were defeated, and their leader, the Balor whose 
pedigree we discussed above, was killed. 

According to the usual arrangement of the Irish annals, 
the Tuatha De Danann were conquered by the Gaedhil, who 
are also called Seots. Now we have attempted to show that 
the original inhabitants were Gaedhil; and we are inclined to 
think with AM. de Belloguet that the Seots are a different and 
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a much later immigration. The writer just quoted even sug- 
vests that their appearance may be connected with the famous 
Fenian militia, which was afterwards suppressed. This view 
corresponds with the first appearance of the name Scot in 
the wars of the Britains and Romans. The Seots certainly 
eune irom Spain, and appear to have bien 1 composed of sever: al 
tribes—Celts, Gaedhil, Iberians or Basques, and Picts. The 
association of the Gaedhil naturally led to a fusion of traditions 
with the preéxisting Gaedhils, and, im fact, to the revival 
the name which heneceforward continued to be the collective 
appellative of all Irish races. The Cruithneans, or Trish Picts, 
whom we assume to have formed part of the Scotic invasion, 
were said to have emigrated from Thrace, and to have settled 
frst in Gaul, where they founded Pictavinin, now Poictiers.” 
Thus the whole immigration in question | must have taken place 
from Aquitaine and Cantabria. We might, did space permit, 
show that a number of geogr: iphical names in Ireland and in 
West Britain are similar to those in the region just mentioned ; 
but we must rest content with the mere statement of the fact. 
M. de belloguet has mentioned several; but he has not fully 
ZO i, as we think, the true relations of the Scotic immigration, 
er he is not so instructive on this point, therefore, as he might 
otherwise have been. 
We have inoluded Basques among the tribes that formed 
he Scotie immigration; because, in the first place, the tradition 
existed in the twell th century,-—being expressly mentioned by 
Giraldus Cambrensis and Radulphus de Dieeto,—and such a tra- 
dition Is said to exist among the Basques themselves; and in the 
second place, because certain names oecur which seem to point 
0 an origin of this kind. Tor example, the famous hero ‘inn 
) Mac Cumhaill was descended of a Baiseni, from whom were 
C 
Which Oscar son of Ossian was chief; moreover, the ancient 
principality of the Mae Mahons is called Corea-Baiscinn. It is 
‘rue, the pedigree of Finn Mae Cumhaill, preserved in the Book 
of Leinster, makes him a descendant of the Heremonian line 
but this rather proves the fusion of traditions.“ ML. de Bel- 


Diefenbach suggests that the Cruithneans, or Crutheni, may be the Ru- 
theni of Aquitaine (Celtica, ii. 332), 

In the re ign of Conn of the Hundred Battles, —who, according to the 
\nnals of the Four Masters, was slain a.p. 157, —Moe! h Nuadhah, better known 
us Kugene thi "i at, who was king of Munster, fo: cod him to divide the king- 
Com with him. Babe quently, on the pretence that more ships resorted to the 
lorthern side of Dublin, which was in Conn’s half, he declared war against 
um. In this war he was aided by an army of Spaniards, commanded by his 
brother-in-law, a Spanish prince named Fic¢jus. The battle was fought at Magh 
‘ana, In the present parish of Moylana or Kilbride, near ‘Tullamore, in the 
Ings County. Eugene and his ally were both slain by Goll the son of Morna, 


he Clann Baiseni of Leinster and of Munster, of the latter of 
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loguet, who also mentions these names, would have made the 
Seots and Basques one race, that is, he would have substan- 
tially adopted the view we have just put forward, if the Scots 
were not a decidedly fair or blond race. But this is just the 
question. In the preface t 0 Duald Mac Firbis, as translated 
by Professor O’Curry, the following passage occurs :77 

« Tvery one w ho is white lof skin], brown [of hair], bold, 
honourable, daring, prosperous, bountiful in the bestowal af 
property, wealth, wil rings, and who is not afraid of battle or 
combat; they are the descendants of Milesius in Erinn. 

“ Every one who is fair-haired, vengeful, large; and every 
plundere 78 eye ry musical person ; the professors of musical and 
entertaining performa inces who are adepts in all druidical and 
magical arts: they are the descendants of the Tuatha De Dan- 
ann in Erinn. 

Every one who is black-haired, who is a tattler, gmleful, 
tale- telling, noisy, contemptible; every wretched, mean, stroll- 
ine, unste: ady ‘ and inhospitable person; every slave, ev ery mean 
thief, every ehurl, every one who loves not to listen to music 

and entertainment, the disturbers of every council, and every 
assembly, and “~~ promoters of discord among people : these are 
the descendants of the Firboles, of the Gailiuns, of Liogarne, 


~? 


a Firbolg, or Celtic, as distinguished from Scotic, chief. A curious tract, con- 
taining an account of this battle, edited by the late Professor O’Curry, has been 
published by the Archeological and Celtic Society of Ireland. On the death 
of Conn we have evidently a new dynasty in Conaire, who, eight years after, 
was killed by Neimhidh son of Sroibhcinn. This Conary is stated to have had 
three sons—Cairbre (or Coirpre) Muse, from whom the Muscraighe are called; 
Cairbre Baschaein, from whom are the Baisenigh in Corea-Baiscinn; and Cairbre 
Riadal, from whom are the Dal-Riada. After the death of Conaire the regular 
line was again restored in Art the son of Conn. In the twenty-first year of his 
reign, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, a battle was fought between 
the three Cairbres and Dadera the Druid of the Dairinni, Neimhidh son of 
Sroibhcinn, who had slain the father of the Cairbres, and who is described as 
king of the Ernai. This battle is referred to the year 186. Again, in the year 
195 another battle is fought,—a kind of domestic quarrel,—in which Art was 
killed, and in which foreigners were largely engaged; among whom are men- 
tioned Beinne Brit, king of Britain, and Lioghairne, or, as O'Flaherty calls 
him, Ligurnus. Again we find that the Clanna Baisgne, or military tribe of 
Finn Mac Cumhaill, always aided the kings of Munster against the Clanna 
Morna, or military tribe of the Firbolgs. until, on the Ceath of Finn Cairbre, 
the monarch of the time outlawed the Clanna Baisgne, and retained the ser- 
vices of the Clanna Morna cnly. ‘The former retired to Munster, where they 
were retained in the service of their kinsman Maghcorb, contrary to the orders 
of the monarch of Ireland. This it was which led to the battle of Gabhra, in 
* which the two clans almost exterminated each other, and in which Oscar the 
son of Olsin was killed. All this indicates the presence of a recent foreign 
element in the country. 


-- 


Lectures on the Ms. Materials of Trish Histor ¥, DP. 220d, 


‘S In the poetical version it is, * Every fair great cow-keeper on the .; n 
every artist, musical, harmonious, the workers of all sceret neeromancy,” Ke. 


Ibid. p. 589. 
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and of the Fir-Dombnanns in Erinn. But, however, the de- 
scendants of the Firboles are the most numerous of all these.” 
In the last passage we have again thisname Liogarne; here, 
however, not as the name of a ebtet, but as that of atribe. It 
is evident, both from its form and from the other names with 
which it is associated, that the Lloegrians are referred to. 
In this passage the four most important races of Britain— 
the Belew, Britons, Llocgrians, and Cornish are associated 
tooether, and Tee as a black-haired people. They are 
wshly painted, with all the vices of an oppressed race, by one 
of the dominant military caste, or Scots, or of the sacerdotal 
and literary one of the Tuatha De Danann. It appears from 
this that the original race of Ireland, like that of Britain and 
Gaul, was dark-haired, and was conquered by a blond Celtie 
one. On the arrival of the second Celtic race—the Tuatha De 
Danann—the aristocr acy formed by the first race was dispos- 
sessed, and must he wee been eraduaily absorbed by the plebeian 
race. As the Fin oles were not every where subjuga ed by 
the Tuatha De Danann, or even by the Seots, it is probable 
that they were already to some extent a mixed race before they 
came from Britain; they must also have mineled to a large 
extent with the superior — of the Fomorians, or eriginal 
Gaedhil, with whom eet ‘carried on fierce war. Irish records 
aiford abundant evidence of the existence of a slave class. In 
ue first place, we ie aah aaee that Tiehearnmas, or, aecord- 
ing to the Annals of the Four Masters, his sueeessor, Kochaidh, 
V2 a a sumptuary bias: reculating the colours of the dress to 
e worn by cach class; and amone the classes slaves are ex- 
pressly named. Again, — Is frequent 1 mention of revolts 


—— ee ad 


of the 77 or * Aitheeh Tuath,” which ere known in the 
latinised form of ‘ Atticotti, and erroneously supposed to be a 


particular people. They were in fact t simply plebeians, tenants 
composed of the origin: u inhabitants, and of such of the sue- 
ceeding conquering races as had been absorbed by the peo- 
ple, or by becoming poor te fallen into the power of the 
wealthy. ‘In their first and chief rev olt, they are said to have 
treacherou sly murdered all the nobility, aie to have elected as 
their kine C ‘airbre Cenne ait, an exiled son of the king of Loch- 
lann,-—a term which is alw: ays supposed to reter to Seandinavia, 
but sunply means a country to the north-east, and, when used 
in Ireland of events before the foundation of the Dalriadic 
kinedom, means Scotland. This term Cenneait is usually trans- 
lated “ Cathead ;” but this must surely be wrong, for the root 
occurs frequently in tribe names, and is preserv ed, among other 
geographical names, in that of Caithness. 


Lhe early Irish annalists, who appear to have all been of the 
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nalists of tak whose very name Impiies his aristocratic ori- 
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sovereigns, Lhrouchout the [Irish annals we have evidence of 
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this struggle of races or of elasses, which —— often com- 
posed of the most heterogenous = stituents, still represented 


cinal ethnic conquests. One king of the legitimate sueces- 
, Luathal, surnamed from that cireumstanes Teachmhar, 
is said to have fought one hundred and thirty-three battles 
agaia-t the rebels; and one of his suecessors, we are told, fought 
against the Martini, the Ernai, the Fomorians, the Cruithneans, 
the Birboles, and the Tuatha De Danann. Some tribes )- 
pear to have maintained a sort a _ orests 
and inaccessible places, such as the Tuatha Pidga, or forest 
people, whom we have mentioned among the different tribes 
that inmi grated into Ireland, but who were evidently an unsub- 
dued remnant of one of the primitive races. Lhe i/iwerni Syi- 
vestires, mentioned by the Bollandists 1 - their commentary upon 
the life of St. Patriek.t ‘9 were most hkely as anlar reninant. 
There ean be no doubt that the seit soa of the actual occu- 


piers of the soil under every succ ‘eeding nobility was wr ‘tehed, 
(In Britain the introduction of Roman civie institutions musi 


have influenced their position, and paved the way for that rapid 
ainaleamation of the conquered race by the Saxons which the 
most neem examination of the present population of Kne- 
land would show to have taken place, even had we no further 
evidence. In Ireland one miltary nobility sueceeded another 
even to the op century, cach one pressing down into the 
plebei ian ranks a portion of its predecessors, and absorbing a 
portion into its own ranks; but no one with sufficient power 
a end the strife onee for all. The geographical position oi 
—— prevented it at those periods aus having sueh an 
amount of trade as would support a large population, which 
saad have concentrated itself in towns, and developed the 
eerms of civic institutions; for cities are the nurseries of liberty. 
Whatever of genius or enlightenment blossonicd amidst this per- 
petual war of races, ae no secure asylum at home, sought it 
by immigrating elsewhere. ifrom the —“e century to the pre- 
sent day there has been an uninterrupted stream of emigration 
from the shores of Ireland, every race in turn contributing to it. 


Some unreflecting persons have looked upon this emigration 12 


® Mars, t. ii. p. 589 
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its reeent form as a means of getting rid of the Celts—whoever 
they are. But the census returns show us that all races and 
relizior 1s are alike subject to the dynamic eifects of ethnic con- 
quests, S¢ » long as the force of ‘those conquests 1s allowed to 
operate. ’ 

We have heard too that the climate of Lreland has become 
of late unpropitious, and that this is a chief cause of the stream 
of emigration having become a flood; but the following passage 
of Pomponius Mela proves that its physical state has been as 
unchangeable as its political condition: ‘ Super Britanniam 
Iuverna est » pene per spatio, sed utrinque «quali tractu Lito- 
rum oblonga ; col ad maturanda semina iniqm, verum adeo 
luxuriosa herbis, non letis modo, sed etiam dulcibus, ut se exi- 
cua parte diei pecora impleant, et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, 
diutius pasta dissiliant. Cultores ejus inconditi sunt, et om- 
nium virtutum jgnarl magis, quam aliw gentes; pictatis admo- 


dum expert o,2780 


We may say a few words betore we conclude about one of 


the conquering races—-the mysterious Tuatha De Danann, 
who are absurdiy confounded with Danes by some writers. 
After their conquest by the Milesians they Hates almost 
entirely from the ann als of the country, though occasionally 
some events are mentioned concernme one of the 1 race. In time 
they appear in tradition as mystic beings, who had become im- 
mortal, and resided, in invisible palaces or stdhes: hence the ben- 
sidhe or banshee, that is, woman of the sidhe of modern fairy 
mytholorvy. They were evidently a comparatively ighly eivi- 
lised race, nequainted with many arts, as we find by the refer- 
ences to goibniu the smith, luchtine the carpenter, creidne 
the golds smith, diancecht the physician. ‘They appear also to 
have had an extensive pantheon, and several of the divinities 
are mentioned in Cormae’s Glossary.*! From the latter circum- 
stance, as well as from the m: agical and prophetic gifts assigned 
to them by populer tr: adition, we may perhaps conclude that 
they formed the class of priests in ancient times—that is, that 
they were Druids. That there were Druids in Ireland there can 
be no doubt; and that Druids formed a sacerdotal order is 
equally certain. For at the time of the arrival of St. Patrick 
the monarch of Ireland had “scivos et magos et aruspices et 
incantatores et omnis malw artis inventores” in his service. 
Perhaps the domination of the Gaedhil may account for the 
comparatively slight power attained by the Druids in Ireland. 
© De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. ce. 6. 
" Three Irish Glossaries (Lond., Williams & Norgate). Mr. Whitley Stekes 
the distinguished Celtic oda tee. who has edited these glossaries, has comparcd 


- his introduction (p. XXX1ill.) several of the names of the ‘Tuatha De Danan: 
divinities with Gaulish and Scandinavian ones, With some success. 
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The eroves of the latter are, we suspect, creations of the ima- 
oinath mm: at all events there is jus st as little authority for them 
as for the shamrock erowing in them having been used as a 
symbol of the Trinity. This beautiful tradition rests, in fret, 
on no ancient authority whatever; on the contrary, the trefoil 
appears to have been a sacred plant im pagan times. Even the 
etymology of * Druid,’ which is given by Pimny from dpds, a 
tree, and from which the groves ap parently: grew, with much 
1m) gn: itive mythology be sides, notwithstandi ny its respec table 
antl quit, v, does not ApDe; arto be eorrect. Dr. Reeves*? thinks the 
wor d drai, which occurs in a poem published in the Miscellany 
the Tvish Archwological Soctety, is the proper origin of the 
eau Druid. We think so too; for it is obviously connected 
with the Sanskrit root driv, Zend dere, to venerate; a much more 
probable etymology for the name of a priest than an oak-tree. | 
We may deduce one iniportant conclusion from the results 
of modern ethnological investigation, namely, that all middle, 
southern, and western Inurope have a common basis of pepu- 
lation, over which has passed one or more waves of closely 
related Indo-E suropean tribes, which first conquered and then 
began to be slowly absorbed, the process being still in opera- 
tion, but destined to be completed as civilisation and libert y 
advance. In southern HMurope these tribes were Hellenes and 
Latins chiefly; in middle and western Europe, Germans and 
Celts. A mement’s reflection will show how imeorreet such 
terms as Anelo-Saxon and Celt are when apphed to a whole 
people. They have been pro: on of much mischief, by attord- 
Ine to unthinki Ing fanaticism a convenient term to which each 
person might attach his idea. Like other sinilar terms, they 
onee desienated ethnic varieties; their use is now only philo- 
logical; and they could never have been the permanent. | basis 
ot political distinetions. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ENGUISH MONASTERTES. 


Tue great interest of the change of faith that took place in Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century has tended to obseure, or at 
least throw into the shade, the economical and legal aspects of 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. Most people are aware that 
the great transfer of property then made ereated a new gentry, 
and occasioned much temporary suffering among the peasantry ; 
but few get beyond this broad view. Moreover, the very great- 
ness of the blow gives it the appearance of an abnormal eata- 
strophe, unconnected in itself with previous history, and due only 
to the king’s change of faith. We are apt to think that for five 
centuries at least the monasteries had grown up in an even tenour 
of quiet prosperity, adding field to field in spite of obnoxious mort- 
main laws, and spending their revenues, where they were well ad- 
sichuiened, in books, and buildings, wal almsgiving, and stately 
hospitality. Dean Milman, one of the fairest English writers, 
and one also of the widest, if not always the most accurate, mntor- 
mation, appears to accept a calculation that the Church under 
Henry LV. owned more than half the knights’ fees in the realm, 

—28,000 out of 00,2209. A general agreement taxes Wolsev 


with having first set the precedent of eonfiseation for ‘ie uses of 


learning, which was speedily followed for very different a are 
Henry VIII.’s commissions of 1536 and 15: 38 are defended 2s 
measures of state necessity, or as justified by the <onrepiion 
prevalent among the orders; but are regarded almost umformly 
by his apologists as unprec edented and arbitrary. Our object 
in the following pages is to show that the wealth of our great 
religious cor port ‘ations was much less than is commonly supposed, 
and did not increase proportionately to the rental of the country : 
that they had been the frequent subject of legislation; that their 
moral condition did not call for any trenchant remedies; but 
that there were grave economical reasons why their wealth should 
be redistributed ; and lastly that, though Henry’s measures, from 
their sweeping char acter, might be called revolutionary, and were 
carried out by most unscrupulous agents, the forms of legal pro- 
cedure were never wholly disregarded. 

In the first place, we reject utterly the fiction of the 28,000 
knights’ fees. It occurs first, we believe, in Sprot’s Chronicle, 
compiled walle r Kdward L., on is there given in connection with 
the statements that William the Conqueror divided England into 
60,215 altogether, and that there were then 45,011 churches in 
the country. The statement about the churches we cau correct 
to a certain extent from Domesday, where the numbers for 
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several counties are given fully (Norfolk, 317; Suffolk, 364; 
Lincolnshire, 222); and we may say pretty certainly that 10,000, 
iicluding chapels and every place in which service was _per- 
formed, esa be a high estimate. To correct the list of 
knights’ fees, we must go to the Black Book compiled under 
Henry I1.; and this, on an average of fifteen counties, would give 
rather more than 8900 for the kingdom, including several that 
had been created sinee the Conquest, but not allowing for those 


. who held immediately of the king, and who numbered some 539 

under the Conqueror. This estimate is borne out by all we 
; know of the number _— avy-armed men in the great battles of 
| the time. The knights’ fees held by monasteries at this time, by 
f the same calculation, would amount to about two thirty Aitinn of 
e the whole. Nor will this proportion appear incredible to those 


who remember that Church property in general would be held 

preferably by frank-almoigne or by socage tenures, and that the 

obligation to supply soldiers was one which every ecclesiastical 

corporation would try if possible to be quit of. We do not 
| therefore assert that monasteries even at this time had only 
this proportion of the national wealth. Our object is simply to 
explode a mythical estimate which ought never to have been 
accepted by historians. 

Passing ito the domain of actual history, we come to the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas under Edward [., when a census was 
made of all Church property. The gross rental was returned at 
206,000/.; and the estates of the monasteries, excluding, how- 
ever, a most important item, the benefices they held, were esti- 
mated at 51,197/. It is of course possible, as Dean Milman 
supposes, tha ‘ the Pope’s commissioners favoured their country- 
: men to a certain extent at the expense of their employers. But 
4 the margin they allowed cannot have been very wide; for Henry 
VIIL.’s valuation in 1534 only reckons the whole Chureh re- 
venues at 320,150/. 10s. (Speed I). The share of the monasteries 
in this is put by Tanner at 140,785/.; and though this omits the 
minor houses, of whose income we have no precise details, the 
omission is not important enough to deserve much attention. 
We may safely say that 10,000/. a year would more than cover 
it. It is difficult fully to explain the ‘significance of these figures. 

: But if we consider that, in this second ‘calcul: ition, an unfri endly 
one, the ee held by the monasteries are included in their 
rentals, that 200 fresh foundations had been endowed since the 
times of eae Nicholas, and that benefactions had been made 
. more or less freely to the older establishments, we shall hardly 
consider that the monastic estates had increased proportionably 

with the wealth of the country. With these deductions, we 

doubt if they can be said to have doubled their nominal rentals. 
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But the value of money had changed during the same time. A 
labourer now re cived sixpence a day at least where he had 
before earned threepence. ‘The quarter of corn had more than 
‘A yubled in value. Th ic household expenditure of Henry IV. had 
heen 10,338d.; that of Henry VIII. was over 20,0002. bone re- 
venue under Edward I. h ad probably averaged about 40,0004. 
year ; — under Elenry VIL. an It lian di plomatist of 
singular accuracy estimi ates it at over 200,000/; and the few 
_ articulars we can glean on the subject go far to prove thet this 
was not the measure of Henry VILL. ’s expenditure. What pro- 
portion the wealth of the monasteries bore to that of the king- 
dom is be ‘yond all computation. Hume, indeed, estimates the 
total rental of England from lands and possessions at 5,000,000/. ; 
put he has not none ~ erounds of his calculation, and there is 
no reason for su ‘pp sing that it has any value. We prefer silence 
to conjecture. But ci onsidering the growth of the wool-trade, 
and the natural tendency of wealth to accumulate during two 
ecuturies, In spite of wars and bad laws, we think it certain that 
the monestie corporations hed not held their own in the race of 
money-making. 
‘The veasons of this decline, if it be a fact, will well repay en- 
qury. ‘Lhe common belief is that the monasteries were slowly 
Dut surely absorbing England. They, it is said, were eternal, 
while generations of squires and yeomen cied out from their lands 
or lost them. They only were safe amid the ravages of war. They 
absorbed the whole energies and affections of their brethren, sO 
that mitred abbot and janitor vied with one another in bequeath- 
ing money, or vestments, or books, or broad acres to their fouwnda- 
tion, They gathered in constantly, vithout cost to themselves, 
trom the piety of the faithful. The very charges brought against 
them, of using their foreign connections to trade successfully , and 
ot abeuehs ing ‘benefices, are such as imply money-making. It is 
true that Enelisk legislation as early as the ereat Charter forbade 
's to be transferred to them without the consent of the superior 
lords, and not a century later devised a more deadly restramt in 
the mortmain laws. But the mortmain laws were a mere paper 
creation. ~The abbey of Coventry received thirty-one licenses 
wuder the first three Edwards to acquire land im despite of them. 
Where they were not evaded by fictitious recoveries, there were 
devices, like that of Abbot Whethamstede at St. Alban’ s, who en- 
couraged his friends to make the invalid bequests, suf fered them 
to escheat to the crown, and then begged them back of it. A more 
plausible reason may seem to be that the spread of Lollard opinions 
was restraining me liberality of the upper classes. It is undoubtedly 
true that the uumber of new foundations declined pretty steadily 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and the small num- 
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ber of four assignable to the reign of Henry V. is, perhaps, partial 
evidence to the mfluence of Wyckliffe’s opmions. But a glance 
at the wills of prelates, nobles, and gentlemen during this period 
will show that the landed proprietors of the country were not less 
zealous for the faith than their fathers had been. fewer monas- 
terics—in the strict sense—were founded, because it was simpler 
to enrich old foundations, and beeause public opinion had come 
to favour colleges and chantrics by preference. The richest col- 
lezes of Oxford and Cambridge, and such schools as Eton and 
Winchester, were the work of these gencrations. As for Lollard- 
ism, after its one thinker W veklifie, and its one genuine martyr 
Sawtre, it degenerated ito a mere faction in the Church, and was 
even ostentatiously orthodox that it might persecute the better. 
The first true reason why the monasteries had not increased 
in wealth may be gathered from a glance at their history. Theirs 
had been no even tenour of pea eful possession. ‘The spoiler never 
failed out of the land. Rufus was said to meditate turning most 
of the Church lands into military fiefs ; and he claimed to sueceed 
to all military tenants on Church property who died without heirs 
Under John ‘cighty -one alien priories were sequesterc dl, to be re 
stored and increased by fifteen more under his successor, to ‘a 
sequestered again with every fresh French war, and at last, under 
Henry V., to be formally appropriate “1 to public uses. Some 
went to cathedral chapters, a few to monasterics and schools, and 
some were given or sold, mostly for a term only, it is true, to 
the laity ; but if Archbishop Arundel’s complaint was true, that 
the crown had profited little by former sequestrations in conse- 
quence of private rapacity, we may be sure sturdy beggars were 
not wanting on this occasion cither. Looking back to Edward 
Il.’s time, we find twenty-three preceptories of the Templars 
dissolved and their land seized. The intention at first was to 
restore them to the families of the original donors, or, where 10 
representatives of these could be found, to keep them for the 
crown. <A bull from the Pope directed that they should be 
handed over to the Knights Hospitaller , and Edward complied 
ou paper under protest. In fact, the spoils were divided; the 
Knights of St. John consenting, as in the case of the Temple at 
London, to grant away a portion of their property that they 
might preserve the rest. In the “unlearned parliament” a 
formal proposal was made by the Commons to confiscate all 
Chureh property; but Henry LV. was not disposed to prov oke a 
third civil war while his crown was still insecure. ‘The more 
eminent of the clergy, however, were well inclined to divert some 
portion of conventual revenucs to the furtherance of a sound 
education, William of Wykeham, Chichele, Waynfiete, I isher, 
Bishops Alcock of Ely and Smith of Lincoln, preceded Wolsey 
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in this judicious reform; and Ilenry VI, Edward IV., and the 
pious Countess of Richmond aided the movement. How gigantic 
Wolsey’s schemes were may be gathered from the fact that even 
in their incomplete state they embraced twenty-four monasteries, 
that sixty-nine bencfices were appropriated to Christ Chureh 
alone, and that he received authority to annex altogether to the 
valine of 11,000 ducats a year. But besides this there had been 
a tendeney for the last two centuries to incorporate the smaller 
with the larger houses. Wolsey procured a bull for this pur- 
pose also. Of course, in this latter case there was no intention 
of diverting Church property from Church uses. Doubtless the 
uew beneficiaries would have been saddled with a few pensions 
to court favourites, but the loss would not have been great altoge- 
ther. Still, what we have said will show that monastic property 
experienced many vicissitudes between the Conquest and the 
Reformation. In faet, out of more than 1200 individual cor- 
porations known to history, less than 700 survived, to be sup- 
pressed or transformed. 

‘The same facts meet us when we look to the private history 
of the separate establishments. The Abbey of Evesham lost 
twenty-eight villages under William the Conqueror, through the 
foolish rapacity of Abbot Walter, who would not accept the 
homage of his tenants, that he might keep them more in his 
power. In this case the spoiler was Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
aud then viecroy; and the lands soon afterwards, on the occasion 
of his fall, escheated to the crown. Giraldus Cambrensis, in 
the Speculum LHeclesiea, which Professor Brewer lately discovered 
and is now editing, gives an instance of a monastery in the north, 
which was almost ruined by the confiscation of its lands and a 
heavy fine for criminally removing its neighbour’s landmarks. 
‘The misconduct or negligence of one generation was as frequent 
an occasion of decline to convents as to families. Again, it was 
very difficult to avoid debt. Ready money was not always at 
hand to defray the expenses of an election or a law-suit, and 
habilities once incurred had a terrible power of increase when the 
interest of money was 50 per cent or more. At Bury St. Ed- 
munds we know that the Jews at one time were so much masters 
of the position, that they came and lived in the abbey, with their 
wives and children. In one case recorded by Giraldus a dis- 
honest “ cellerar” or steward all but extinguished bis monastery 
by paying the Jew off, and continuing the debt for his own profit. 
A house thus ruined might be sold to a private purchaser. John 
Fray, chief-baron of the Exchequer under Henry VI., bought 
the nunnery of Roweney in Herttordshire, the prioress and nuns 
having no longer enough to live upon, and transferred the pro- 
perty to a chantry of his own foundation. But, above all, the 
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greater monasteries bought up the smaller, and converted them 
into cells, or demolished them. The Cistercians were especially 
active in this way, and had no scruple, it was said, about turning 
convents and churches into barns. ‘The object, of course, was 
‘wofold—to remove a rival, and to hold the lands thus acquired 
without encumbrances. A new method of plundering the abbeys 
‘ame into fashion in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as 
we know from the history of St. Alban’s. The neighbouring 
nobles and gentry, men who probably left large sums at their 
death for masses or benefactions, were accus stomed to claim as 
copvhold the lands which they held on long leases, and constantly 
carried their pout by court favour, im the absence of proper title- 
deeds and under shadow of the mortmain acts. Later on, when 
a strong feeling had set in against monastic bodies generally, it 
became difficult for them to keep even their recognised posses- 
sions, and impossible to increase them. ‘Thus in 1509 the prioress 
and nuns of St. Mary Wilberfosse apply to the crown ior pro- 
tection against annoyance in the tenure of their possession by 
the people of Wilberfosse and Newton. Fifteen years later, the 
bull permitting Wolsey to suppress sundry small foundations for 
his college at Oxford ‘assigned. as the reason, that it ahi ¢ 
impossible to buy lands for an endowment “ without grea nur- 
murine and indignation of the people « the aforesaid kingdom.’ 
When Cromwell once became minister, there is evidence that 
the monasteries would submit to any thing sooner than risk a 
trial before a jury. The times reali: ed the vow of Walter Map 5 
churchman and justice in eyre, who swore that he would do right 
to all men except to Jews and Cistercians. Henry's sweeping 
measure only anticipated a thousand petty injustices. 

Let us take now the case of ren counties, and observe the 
actual history of the foundations known to us. Hampshire and 
Lincolnshire are, perhaps, as good instances as any of what had 
gone on every where. Jn Hampshi ire, out of fifty-one monastic 
foundations whose existence at some time or other can be proved, 
twenty-two had passed away before 1536—seven by noisciless ex- 
tinction, nine for the endowment of schools and colleges, and six 
to enrich more fortunate foundations. In Lincolnshire the pro- 
portion is much smaller. There, out of 110, only twenty-nine 
had died out or been absorbed. Of these, eighteen had been 
impropriated by more fortunate bodies, four had been taken to 
endow chapters, and three for schools and colleges; while con- 

f cerning the four others, we only know that they had been. Al 
‘ points, therefore, to the same fact—the concentration of monastic 
property in a few hands comparatively. 

Now to this change, however necessary and natural, we may 
confidently refer one great cause of the decline of monasteries. 
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The secret of their carly success had been in their univ ersality. 
They had been colleges from which a missionary clergy went its 
rounds in the dioceses : they had been libraries and schools, model 
farms, banks of deposit for plate and title-deeds, police stations, 
inns for travellers, and poor-houses. — more special functions of 
praver aud fasting for Christendom had been overlaid by this mani- 
fold activ ity. Gradually the work of analysis began, and the com- 
plex body was superse ded by the many simple ones. ‘The priest 
elaimed the parish ; special cities, like Oxford sail Cambridge, 
began to assert a monopoly of learning; t the baron with men-at- 
arms gave place to the squire, who pastured sheep for the wool- 
trade; society made the house and road comparatively safe; and 
an inn was to be found in every village. It might seem natural 
that the monasteries should consolidate their foundations : and 
the rulers of the Church deserve all praise if they diverted some 
of the temporahties to learning. But, as monasteries became 
fewer and wealtiner, they were less palpably useful, more the 
objects of jealousy, and perhaps less economically managed from 
the proprictary point of view. Let any man take the map of 
a single county,—such as Hampshire, for instance,—and mark 
out on it the spots where a monastery or convent once stood ; 
and he will find that, naturally enough, they abound most in 
the great cities, and in the parts most auciently pe —_ They 
have evidently grown up without order or plan. In the whole 
area between the east boundary of the county and Hide Abbey, 
near Winchester, between Basing and Porchester, a district of 
thirty miles at least by twenty, there was not a single foun- 
dation at the time of the dissolution, and there had been none 
for seventy years, ss we accept the local and unsupported 
tradition of a priory at Coldre, where Waverley Abbey had 
property. It is needless to Say that the poor of those villages 
were without any provision from the monastic system. On 
the other hand, there were eight religious houses in the little 
island of W icht. Facts of this sort mect us every where. It is 
said that the smaller houses were the worse managed: no doubt 
they were a little less under the control of public opinion, and 
gave the superior of the order rather more difficulty proportion- 
ably ; but we suspect the morals depended very much on the 
spirit of the times. The facts we shall hereafter examine do not 
warrant any sweeping conclusions against the poorer houses. 
Anv how, they had one great advantage—that they were resident 
landowners. It is diffieult to suppose that the ‘village of Sel- 
burne was not better cared for when its al bbey still stood the re, 
than after the lands had been sequestered to the use of Mag- 
dalen College. It is difficult also to suppose that the lands 
were better farmed by Oxford Fellows than by men on the 
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spot. Only those who remember what distances and roads were 
in the Middle Ages can appreciate the evil of properties scattered 
over several counties. Battle Abbey, as one of the most popular 
foundations, had Jands and benefices in ten counties between 
Devonshire and Suifolk. We know, in one mstance, that the 
ecelesiastic who farmed its Suffolk livings appropriated the whole 
proceeds, and endowed his son out of them. Farms can scarcely 
have been more easy to manage. We may add, that the visits of 
inspection which such property involved were among the most 
frequent occasions of breaches of discipline. 

But there were other causes why the monasteries should de- 
cline in wealth. General experience shows that a corporation, 
other circumstances being equal, cannot compete with imdivi- 
duals in any business where there are many small details, and 
where much oversight is required. Circumstances im carly times 
—as, for instance, in the twelfth century —werc, on the whole, 
for the monastery and against the baron. There was a disposi- 
tion to exempt Church lands from military service, the great 
waster of wealth. Again, the nobles’ first object was to raise 
men: the monks’, economically, to raise corn and cattle. Lastly, 
though private war was never legalised in England, it broke out 
at fitful intervals of civil strife; and though the rehgious founda- 
tions did not pass scatheless through every storm, they enjoyed 
a partial nmmunity. In spite of an abbot of St. Albans besieged 
in his abbey by a Fitz-Walter, or insurgents living im free quar- 
ters in a priory of Barwell, religious houses in gencral were the 

safe depositories of title-de eds and family plate. Lastly, the monks 
i many places competed, as residents, with non-resident propric- 
tors. All these circumstances explain the general fact why the 
orders, whom common tradition has freely taxed with avarice, have 
yet generally been regarded as easy landlords; and why statistics, 
wherever we can obtain them,—as, for instance, in ‘the case of 
the alien estates confiscated under John,—appear to show that 
their lands were the best stocked, and had the best rentals. But 
as the clumsiness of the feudal system became evident, the land- 
owner found it his interest to have a large income rather than 
a numerous tenantry; and the wool- trade offering the shortest 
way to wealth, he settled down on his ests ites, evicted his serfs, 
and turned his corn-land into pasturage. Already, under Henry 
III., it became necessary to legislate for the large class who were 
enclosing wastes. The process went on during three centuries, 
till all serviceable land had been occupied ; while the peasantry, 
driven out into landlessness and liberty, were compelled, by + 
series of stringent Statutes of Labourers, to offer themselves for 
market at the: employer’s price. We have «ood reason to believe 
that the monasteries—partly, no doubt, from the conservative 
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instincts of corporate bodies, and partly, we may hope, from 
some finer instinct of humanity—were s slow to carr y out this pro- 
fitable change. When Sir Thomas More declare din his secular 
days that sheep were devouring England, he accused the nobles 
and eontry indiscriminately: but he adds, as if wonderingly, 
“ond even some abbots, holy men!” The reports of Cromwell's 
olen ioners repeatedly state that the conventual lands might 

e leased out at higher rentals. In the Pilerimage of Grace the 
rebels complained of being oppressed by “ gentlemen,” and “ many 
merchant adventurers ;” but their first demand was that the 
rcligious houses should be restored. =e insurgents under Ed- 
ward VI. demanded that two abbeys at least in every county 
should be restored. Altogether, it 1s lifficult to doubt th: at the 
monks did not get the full value out of their property. They are 
not to be blamed for it, for it was not their peculiar province to 
ereate wealth; and it should not be denied that they may have 

rved usefa ly to soften the mtensity of the social change which 
was comimg upon England. But, m the long-run, a race of easy 
landlords ean searecly be vegarded as a national good. The 
monastic propertics were in danger of becoming the home of 2 
pauper population and an extravagant proprietary, by the side 
of the thriftily ordered lands of the squires. 

The term “extravagant” does not here imply any broad 
charge of reckless personal expenditure, in many cases, the 
monks, like numbers of the parish clergy, had only just enough 
to support hfe. ‘The nme marks fixed im an Act of Ienry V.as 
the parish pricst’s Income at its maximum, would not correspond 
to more than 72/. a year of our value in Henry VIIL’s time; 
aud this income was far from being attained in many monastic 
houses. But men who live steadily beyond their mcome are ex- 
ivavagant, even though they may not be clothed in purple and 
fine linen, or fare sum ptuously every day. The worthy monks 
of St. Swithin’ s, who fell down on ‘their knees in the mud of 
Winchester before Henry II., and implored him, with tears and 
groans, to let their dinner consist again of thirteen dishes in- 
stead of ten, to which their bishop had reduced it, were only 
exagecrated types of an evil incident to all houses where the rule 
was at all relaxed. The banquets in Christ Church, Canterbury, 
were even more elaborate; and 38000 guests were once enter- 
tained at the installation of an abbot of Thorning. Great or 
small, the houses were expected to show hospitality ; ; and their 
honour was involved if it were not shown well. The traveller 
across country, the hunter belated or uncertain of his road, the 
baron going to court, were all entitled to claim entertainment. 
Peter of Blois complains bitterly that his servants were discour- 
teously received by the Abbot of W allingford, whose stables and 
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outhouses they seem to have ap ppropriate dd before they asked 
leave; and he adds slenificant wale, that *‘ the libe vality of the 
nobles had stopped and ceased altoge ther, since liberal hospi- 
tality has begun to fail in the monasteries.’ There is no doubt 
that this was, in fact, a great snare to the religious orders, 
They const antl; needed friends at court; and no man could say 
what interest nnn not do for or against a brotherhood. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis tells a curious story of an abbot who entertained 
a benighted sportsman, and, finding that he was habitually at 
court, plied him with the best wine of the monastery, that he 
might obtain his aid in a suit before the king. The stranger 
turned out to be Henry Il. himsclf, who gave his decision ae- 
cordingly in favour of his host. Naturally, the poor suflered in 
consequence ; 
‘* For if there come to an abbey two poor men or three, 

And ask of them help par s inte charité, 

Uneath [¢.¢. scarcely] will any do his errand, either young or old, 

But let him cower there all day, in hunger and in cold, 

And starve. 

Look, what love there is to God, whom they say that they serve! 

But there come another, and bring a little letter 

In a box upon his heap, he shall speed the better ; 

And if he be with any man that may do the abbot harm, 

Hie shall be led into the hall, and be imade full warm 

About the maw ; 
Aud God’s man stand there out: sorry is that law!’ 


We do not share the feeling of the popular ballad, that strolling 
beggars were aclass to be encouraged by the monastcrics, who 
had their own poor, and who, as the returns to Cromwell show, 
often kept regular pensioners on their roll: but we cannot doubt 
that it was a great misfortune that the rich had to be propitiated 
by pensions for nominal offices, or by lavish entertamments, but 
especially by the latter. The practice demoralised giver and 
receiver, encouraged a large amount of decorous sensuality in 
houses set apart for God’s service, and entailed eepenate which 
it was difficult ever to retrench, and which told with peculiar 
force on declining revenues. 

Accordingly, if from general estimates we pass to the history 
of individual monasteries,we shall find constant indebtedness and 
stagnation, if not retrogression, in revenue a common feature. 
The monks of St. Albans in the time of Richard II. had a rental 
of nearly 1500/. a year; at the time of the dissolution the high- 
est valuation puts them at 2500/., although during the in terval 
they had been singularly favoured by the court, and had en- 
joved several economical abbots. In this case we happen to know 
what the kitchen expenses were under Edward III., when they 
amounted to 285/. yearly (about 4300/. of our money) ; and such 
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expen lituve for some sixty- three brothers certainly indicates baro- 
nial state rather than the rule of St. Benedict. In the case of 
the Gray Friars of the Charter-house, unhappily famous by the 
uuffermes and death of them prior and sixteen monks under 
Oro nee 4 the yearly revenue was 642/., and the vearly expen- 
diture, by an estimate admitted to be inadequate, was 658/. at 
the time of the visitation, and had been as igh as 1O00/. when 
the rents were lower. The surplus, we are told, “ was then borne 
by the benevolence and charity of the eity of London. Now 
they, not regarding this dearth, neither the increase of their 
superfinous number, neither vet the decay of the said bene- 
volence and charity, would have and have that same fare con- 
tinnal that now was used, and would have hke plenty of bread 
and ale and fish given to pain in the buttery or at the 
sauna mee and as large livery of bread and ale to all their 
servants and to vagabonds at the a as was then used, which can- 
not be.’ The evidence is from an unfriendly hand, but there 
is no reason to doubt its substantial veracity. Probably it was 
in this way that St. C ross, which seems fated to be mismanaged, 
only posse ssed . the dissolution a rental variously reckoned at 
from 8 et to 197/., though Cardinal Beaufort alone, who found it 
dining 200 persons daily and supporting a master ‘sad brethren, 
enriched it by the addition of 158/. revenue. Sclby Abbey, 
which owned land in 95 parishes and received 832/.a year under 
itaward [., had sunk under Henry VIII. to 7192. In the case of 
bouth Park Abbey in Lincolnshire, the number of inmates had 
dechned trom GG monks and 150 coxversi under Henry III. to 
some twelve brothers * the time of the dissolution. Worst of 
all, and only excusable by the heavy fees so often paid to the 
crown and noble patrons, was the habit of indebtedness of which 
such abundant records remain. Cardinal Beaufort, in lis will, 
forgives the convent of St. Augustine’s Canterbury the sum of 
3661, which they owe him. Hugh de Eversden, twenty-seventh 
abbot of St. Albans, in Edward I1.’s time, left the house he ruled 
vOUVOL in debt. A century later John Stoke, thirty-fourth abbot, 
left the accounts in a state of hopeless confusion, so that it was 
& question whether his suecessor would not be forced to borrow 
money for bare subsistence. Yet these are instances of large 
found: one which, wielding greater resources proportion: ally, 
ought to have been better administered and less liable to decay 
than oa small. 

On this point we may = the preamble of the Act (27 Hen. 
VIIL. ¢. 28) for viving the king the smaller monasteries, as some 
authority. Although practically an act of dissolution, that statute 
Was not so intended by the Parliament. It enacted that the 
king should hold the lands “in as large end ample manner as 
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the abbots,” ke. “now have, or ought to have, the same ;” 
and that “the unthrifty religious persons so [7.e. wastefully anid 
sinfully} spending the same be compelled to reform their lives,”? 
in the better-ordered ae houses of the same rule. The first 
clause we have quoted is supposed to have meant that the lands 
were to be held in frank-almoigne, that 1s, subject to the 
performance of certain definite religious duties. Why then, it 
may be said, did the Commons consent to the annexation, as 
we shall presen ntly show that they cannot well have beheved the 
phases of immorality brought avainst the small foundations ? 
The answer, we be lieve, 1s that, seeing the monastery lands badly 
administered, they exaggers ited the probable benefits of a better 
system, and forgot to take imto account the inevitable waste that 
accompanies all confiscation. Even sound Catholics might easily 
be of opinion that the Church estates, leased out to private en- 
terprise, would leave a large residue for the treasury aiter de- 
fraying all actual charges of religion. ‘To them the scheme 
represented itself as a »sroposal to take I mds unthritily managed 
out of mortmain, suppress the charges of unnecessary establish- 
ments, and support the same number of monks by a rent-charge 
upon land, mstead of iceaving them to collect the rents them- 
sclves, Of course, in C romwell’s hands the whole measure took 
a very different complexion. He and his =" were bent pri- 
marily on following out the old Greek proverb, that it 1s toolish 
to slay the father and leave the childven alive. After arresting 
two hundred Franciscans at a stroke for treason, they might 
well doubt whether the Act of the king’s supremacy was evcr 
likely to sink deep mto the hearts of the religious orders. Yet 
it is noticeable that Henry never allowed the monastic vows 
to be relaxed. To quote Hooper’s emphatic language, in a Iet- 
ter probably written about 1546, “as far as true religion {7.e. 
Calvinism] 1s concerned, idolatry is nowhere in greater vigour 
[7.e. than in England]. Our king has destroyed the Pope, but 
not popery ; he has expelled all the monks and nuns, and pulled 
down their monasteries ; he has caused all their possessions to 
be transferred into the exchequer ; and yet they are bound, even 
the frail female sex, by the King’s command, to perpetual chas- 
tity. England has at this time at Icast ten thousand nuns [an 
ibsurd exaggeration], not one of whom is allowed to marry.” 
On the questions of suppression and confiscation it will pro- 
bably be long before Catholics and Protestants can agree. But 
the questions whether the State was or was not justified in ¢exa- 
mining into the admuustration of Church revenues, and whether 
in the interests of the Church, supposing it to have remi ained 
otherwise unchanged, some sweeping measure of reform would 
not have been necessary, are questions on which fair men of 
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both religions may be united. We think the evidence we have 
viven, imperfect as it is, goes far to show that the monastic 
lands generally were wastefully managed, and did not contri- 
bute their full quota to the national wealth. Under any cir- 
cumstances, we believe corporate bodies to be bad landlords, 
especially of properties where they are not resident. The fact 
that much of England was already in the hands of a few noble 
families, and that a new gentry and rich middle class were 
springing up, after fifty years’ peace at home and the discovery 
of America, naturally excited murmurs against the holders of 
Church temporalities; half a generation was wanting land to 
vive it power and position. Some reason of this kind, no doubt, 
was present to Bishop Oldham when he told Fox not to found 
a monastery: “the monks have more already than they are hke 
long to keep.”? It may seem as if this argument would favour any 
spoliation of a non-improving in favour of an improving interest. 
The parallel of the Encumbered Estates Act in Ireland will show 
that even in modern and highly conservative times the prescrip- 
tive rights of property have now and then to be overruled for the 
public interest. Undoubtedly the case of wastefulness against the 
monks was not as strong as against the Galway squires. But 
their raison-détre as landowners was less. The micdle classes, 
interested no doubt in their destruction, but still Catholic at 
heart while the change was ripening, felt that the Benedictine or 
Cistercian rule would be all the better carried out by men who 
were not for ever buying and selling, building and farming. 
We will add that if the rulers of the English Church had had 
greatness to mect the storm, as they had sagacity to foresee 
it, they might have preserved the orders in England, at the cost 
of the wealth which often corrupted them, and by no worse 
method than enforcing the primitive rule. Almost every saint’s 
life has instances in which he has let himself be defrauded that 
he might win souls to Christ. But the policy has been left to 
individual piety. No society has ever yet had the courage to 
renounce all and begin life anew. 

Putting aside the right which Henry claimed, as head of the 
Anglican Church in the Pope’s place, to visit monasteries, he 
might fairly plead that the temporalities of the Church were mat- 
ters of secular concern; and that, inasmuch as they had been given 
for certain conditions, he had a right to enforce observance of 
the trust. In some instances, in fact, a monastery was wearied 
into resigning by a stringent enforcement of the founder’s rule, 
which had gradually been relaxed. ‘I have in all the places,” 
says Dr. Legh, “ restrained as well the heads and masters as tlic 
brethren from going forth of the precincts, which I assure you 


grieveth the said heads not a little’? An amusing letter of the 
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Abbot of Wardon tells us that his brethren “ were enclosed 
within their monastery,” were commanded to have an early 
lecture of divinity, were forced to study grammar, and were 
forbidden to have any intercourse with the lay brothers. The 
abbot was suspected of having counselled these measures, and fell 
into great disfavour ¢ accordingly. It was, in fact, as if a body of 
Oxford fellows had suddenly been called upon ten years ago to 
talk Latin or Norman-French together, to reside ‘all the vear 
round in college, and to let no woman enter the inviolable pre- 
cinets,—all which obligations they had probably sworn to per- 
form at their election. Where the breach of trust had been fla- 
crant, forfeiture was the natural penalty; but the estates in these 
instances ought undoubtedly to have reverted to the original 
donors, and only to have gone in default of such to the crown. 
The Act for the suppression of the smaller monasteries does in | 
fact distinctly reserve founders’ rights. Where the patron was 
powerful, this was sometimes carried out; and in this way Earl’s 
Colne and Castle-Hedingham in Essex reverted to the Earl of 
Oxford, the representative of the founder. But there was no 
steady rule on this subject. Sir Simon Harcourt, in a Inghly 
honourable letter, offered 100/. to the king and 100/. to Crom- 
well, with an annuity of 20/., to continue Runton Priory, which 
his ancestors had founded, in its actual state, or, if that w ere not 
possible, he offered to give 100 marks to have it for himself, as it 
adjoined his property. The request was disregarded, though Sir 
Simon was a soldier of some distinction. 

But the main point of interest for most men is, and must re- 
main, whether the grave charges brought against the monasteries 
at the time of their dination, are really warranted by the facts. 

“Cromwell,” says an old manuscript, printed by Mr. Wright in 
his well- known ‘collection of letters on the suppression of the 
monasteries, “‘ caused visitations to be made of all the religious 
houses, touching their conversations; whereupon was returned the 
book called the Black Book, expressing of every such house the 
vile lives and abominable facts,—in murders of their brethren,” 
in crimes of the flesh, ‘ in destroying of children, in forging of 
deeds, and other infinite horrors of lite. Insomuch, on dividing 
of all the religions persons in England into three parts, two of 
these parts at the least were’’ ineffably depraved. “ And this ap- 
pe ared j in writing, with the names of the parties and their facts.” 
Fox, Burnet, and more recently Mr. Froude, have endorsed tls 
statement. It is observable, how ever, that Mr. Froude quotes al- 
most entirely from Mr. Wright’s collection. Now, two series of 
letters have been printed on this subject; and those edited by 
Sir H. Ellis are as generally favorrable to the monks as those 
edited by Mr. Wright are commonly unfavourable. In fact, the 
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one extract which Mr. Froude makes from the Ellis letters is 
an account of a visit in which Henry’s commissioners were be- 
sieged in a tower by the Abbot of Norton Abbey and some 
hundreds of indignant country people. It becomes interesting, 
therefore, to examine the causes of this difference. It undoubt- 
edly lies in the fact that Mr. Wright chiefly quotes from the re- 
ports of Legh, London, and Layton, who were Cromwell's most 

zealous agents, or from men like Sir T. Audley, who profited 
oso by the confiscation; while Sir H. Ellis gives the letters 
of men of higher standing, such as Tregonwell, or of men like 
Sir S. Harcourt, who favoured the old religion. We must there- 
fore decide from collateral evidence which of these views is the 
more trustworthy. 

It is not generally known that special commissions were is- 
sued in the spring and summer of 1536 to mixed committees of 
country gentlemen and court nominees, to report on the state 
of the smaller monasteries. The idea probably was, that their 
report would favour the king’s views and satisfy public opinion, 
The result, as we shall show, proving otherwise, the scheme 
seems to have been abandoned, and the employment of private 
commissioners substituted. We do not know with certainty how 
many counties had already been visited in this fuller way ; but, 
by a singular chance, the reports for three counties—Leicester, 
WwW arwick, and Rutland—have been preserved in the Record 
Office, and were lately discovered there. They give the fullest 
particulars as to rental, value of personalty and debts, the num- 
ber of servants and pensioners, and the character of the inmates. 
Among nineteen monasteries thus reported on, there 1s only one 
in which any of the members are charged with moral delinquency. 
For better proof of our assertion, however, we extract the re- 
turns for Warwickshire, in which the one black spot occurs, 
giving the moral particulars in full, but abbreviating or omitting 
largely elsewhere. The commissioners are John Greville, Roger 
Wigston, and Simon Mountford, Esqs., gentlemen of the county, 
and Thomas Holt, George Gyfford, and “Robert Burgoyne, king’ s 
commissioners. 

Pollesworth, Convent of the Black Nuns of St. Benedict : 
“ Fourteen sisters, with the abbess, and one anchress, of a very 
religious sort and living; and bring up others in virtue very ex- 
cellent.” All desire to keep their religion there, or be sent to 
some other house of the same rule. Ma. rstokke, Priory of the 
Canons of St. Austen: “ Seven members, with a prior, whercot 
six be priests ; two suspect of incontinency, and the others of 
good and virtuous conversation ; whereof five desireth capacities 
l?. e. to be secular ised], if the king’s pleasure be that the house 
be dissolved.” House in debt. Erburie Priory of the Black 
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Canons of St. Austen: Six brothers, with a prior, “ being all of 
good conversation and living; and desire, if the house be sup- 
pressed, to be sent to some other house of their religion.” Byn- 
wode Priory of the Black Minors of St. Bennet : Six sisters, with 
a prioress, and one other, sometime prioress there, of good con- 
versation and living. Were content to deliver up the priory to 
the king’s use: whereupon he took the same, and discharged the 
nuns immediately. Slightly in debt. House ruinous. Priory of 
Carthusians, near Coventry : “ Twelve brothers, with a prior, all 
priests: in virtue, and contemplation, and religion excellent ;” 
desiring all, if the house be dissolved, to be sent to other houses 
of their religion. In debt. Pynneley Priory of White Nuns of 
St. Bernard: Four sisters, with a prioress ; all professed, of good 
conversation and living by report, and one desiring a capacity. 
Stonely Monastery of Cistercians: Kleven brothers, with the ab- 
bot now, and the abbot quondam ; ‘‘all of good conversation and 
living,’ and desire to continue religion in that house, or be 
sent, &c. House ruinous. In debt. St. Sepulchre’s, near War- 
wick, Priory of Black Canons of St. Austen: Three brothers, 
with a prior; “all priests, of good conversation and living by re- 
port ; desiring all to continue im religion there,” &c. In debt 
three years’ income. Wroxhall Priory of Black Nuns of St. Ben- 
net: Five sisters, with a prioress ; of good conversation and liv- 
ing ; and desire all, if the house be suppressed, to be sent to other 
religious houses, &c. Stodeley Priory of the Black Canons of 
St. Austen: Eight brothers, with a prior; all priests, of good 
conversation and livi ing, whereof two desire to have capacities. 
The reader will perhaps be weary of so much virtue, as Crom- 
well seems to have been, and will ask if the charges of the Black 
Book are not warranted by the discoveries of the more vigilant 
special commissioners. We incline ourselves to prefer the mixed 
commission to roving envoys with a well-understood mission to 
destroy. But even Cromwell’s agents differ singularly in their 
reports. Passing over Gyfford, who excited Henry VIII.’s anger 
by his repeated pleadings for the religious houses, we will take 
a report of a visitation in part of Oxfordshire by John Tregon- 
well, who had been the king’s counsel in his divorce suit, and 
who shared the plunder of the houses he visited. He is there- 
fore unexceptionable evidence for the defendants. We must 
abbreviate largely, but his letter will be found in Ellis.!. God- 
stowe. “ All things well and in good order, as well in the monas- 
tery and the abbas there as also in the conv ent of the same,” 
except that one nun of another order, guilty thirteen or fourteen 
vears ago of incontinence, had been sent there for reformation, 
and had ever since lived virtuously. Hnsham. “A raw sort ot 
' Vol. iii. series iil. 
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religious persons ;” ‘almost all kinds of sm committed eft etiam 
crimen pessimum,” for which the ordinary has punished many. 
The abbot, however, a good man, but too infirm to be a good 
disciplinarian. Brewerne. The abbot virtuous and learned in 
Holy Scripture; the convent, heretofore insolent, now brought 
to good order. Wraxton. Prior and monks rade and unlearned, 
but good husbands and keep good hospitality, though not rich. 
Clathercott. The canons will not admit Dr. Tr -egouwell, to his 
ereat indignation. He wonders whether they are foul and filthy 
as their house. Catesby. The prioress a right sad matron, and 
the sisters without suspicion. Canons Ashby. In debt, and the 
house ruinous. The prior, though unlearned, disposed to thrive ; 
the subprior learned and religious, and the monks like to do 
well accordingly. Chacombe. The prior well learned in Holy 
Scripture; the canons rude and unlearned, but being brought 
into order. Burcester. The prior a good discivlinarian and 
manager; the brethren in good order. “One being incontinent, 
ran away for fear of punishment, and has never returned. 

In other words, out of ten houses visited and nine examined, 
an unfavourable witness can bring no charge against the morality 
of more than one; and in no case does loose living appear to be 
connived at. ‘These too, be it remembered, are the small houses, 
whose especial infamy the Act for their suppression contrasts 
with the laudable deserts of the “ great and solemn monasteries 
of this realm, wherein, thanks be to God, religion is right well kept 
and observed.” Alas, even this preamble came to be discredited ; 
and the Black Book was followed up by a series of congenial re- 
ports, principally from Legh, London, and Layton, on the great 
abbeys. In the dim official history of these times, we know 
these men chiefly by the writings in which they attack others, 
or ask favours of their patron, Cromwell. But we do not get 
altogether a pleasant impression of them. Layton writes, asking 
Cromwell down to his rectory of Harrow, “ ‘Simeon was never 
so glad to see Christ his master as I shall be to see your lord- 
ship.’ As visitor in Oxford, he wrought havoc among the 
libraries. His intellect may be gauged by a letter in which he 
laments that the increase of malting and brewing is ruining 
York. His correspondence abounds with filthy allusions, Yet 
he was paid for it with six pieces of preferment. Concerning 
Legh, we get a detailed report from one John ap Rice, who was 
afterwards joined with him as commissioner, and who complains 
that he was insolent, pompatic, and satrapic; “ of an intolerable 
elation of mind ;” taking money greedily; using rough fashion 
with religious men; and travelling with a train of twelve men 
besides his own brother, who all demanded fees. This, it is true, 
was in a preliminary circuit of 1535. But Dr. Legh does not 
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seem to have improved as he grew older; for the insurgents in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace petitioned that he and Dr. Layton 
might ‘* have condign punishment for their extortions in time of 
visitation, in bribes of some religious houses, 10/., 20/., and for 
other sums, besides houses, advowsons, leases under conv ent seals 
by them taken, and other abominable acts.” Perhaps it is not 
unnatural to suspect the veracity of men who take bribes. But 
against Dr. London there are heavier charges. A true man of 
the times, he persecuted Protestants at Oxford as efficiently as 
Catholics elsewhere. The story that he violated nuns at God- 
stowe is at least not proven, and is probably false. But it is 
certain that in after years he was detected in an incestuous con- 
nection and put to open penance, and also that he was_ publicly 
convicted of perjury, and suffered the appropriate punishment of 
a charivari, riding with his face to the horse’s tail at Windsor 
and Ockingham. His letters give one the impression of a coarse 
and ignorant but not ill-natured man. No one did the work of 
havoc, unroofing churches and melting ornaments, with greater 
alacrity. 

Of course it does not follow because the commissioners were 
men of no character that their reports were false. The facts 
may have been such as they would have most desired to find. 
Yet there are several reasons for supposing that, on the whole, 
the monasteries were foully slandered. One is, that so many 
pensions were paid to men who would have forfeited all claim 
to a maintenance if the charges against them had been true. 
Nor can it well be said that this was done out of mercy or to tide 
over a crisis, for mercy was not the weakness of Henry VIII.’s 
government, and in policy it would have been better to ruin the 
monks’ reputation in open court. In one instance, that of Furness 
Abbey, we know that the commissioners endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to find any ground of procedure. Nevertheless the abbot was 
at last inveigled | or threatened into signing a surrender, on the 
ground of “ misorder and evil rule both unto God and the king.” 
The Abbot of Glastonbury was made of sterner stuff, and refused 
to sign a slanderous betrayal of the rights he was sworn to pro- 
tect. He perhaps relied on “ the excessive and indiscreet praise’’ 
which Layton, no very friendly judge, had sent up at the time of 
the visitation, and for which that worthy afterwards apologised, 
being sharply reprimanded by Cromwell, with the natural expla- 
nation that he could not be sure of his judgment, ‘to know the 
inward thought of a monk being fair in worldly and outward ap- 
pearance, and inwardly cankered.” Anyhow, Abbot Whiting was 
sent to Glastonbury “ to be tried, and also to be executed there, 
with his complycys,” as a memorandum of Cromwell’s, written 
before the trial, prophetically and pithily puts it, the charge being 
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that he had made away with some of the abbey property. Similar 
fate overtook the Abbot of Reading and the Prior of St. John’s iu 
Yolchester. In these cases, where the superiors died to attest their 
innocence, we may fairly ‘tale that some sense of right must 
have sustained them. Nor can we be hasty to condemn the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, though the foulest crimes have 
been imputed to them, when we know that Cranmer afterwards 
chose his canons for the new chapter out of them. Indeed, the 
very general proviso that the abbot shall have a pension till he 
get ecclesiastical preferment of equal value, seems to show that 
men who were too bad to live apart from the world were good 
enough for the cure of souls. But the best defence, after all, that 
the great monasteries can have hes in the contrast between pub- 
lic opinion when they were dissolved aud the monstrous charges 
brought against them. On the one hand, we get Cromwell en- 
trusting his son to be brought up by the Abbess of Malling ; 
More, the friend of Erasmus, ¢ leclaring that he had never known 
seven lords in favour of the dissolution ; and a a pe ople’s proverb 
saying, “ As sure as God is in Gloucestershire,” because Glou- 
cestershire, in Fuller’s language, was ‘‘ most pestered with 
monks.’ On the other hand, we get charges such as no sane 
man can believe. We must refer to Fuller and Fox for details 
which are scarcely fitted for these pages, but which, monstrous 
as they are, are the real gravamen of the strong popular belief 
that the monasteries were guilty. But we ask generally whether 
it is more likely that Layton and London made dishonest re- 
ports, or that, at a time when the monks were jealously watched, 
and knew that their very existence depended on their good be- 
haviour, a seraglio in the full sense of the word was no unfre- 
quent appendage of a monastery? Is it more probable that friaries 
and nunnecries communicated by secret passages, not one of which 
can be traced, or that the large drains of old buildings have es 
mistaken by later gencrations ‘for the beginnings of such passages 
In saying this, we do not in the least wish to imply ae 
there were not monasteries under Henry V IIl., as at all times, 
in which gross immorality prevailed, or others in which the rule 
was lax and favoured occasional transgressions. Hven more per- 
haps were they guilty of following out the fatal maxim, ‘‘ peccato 
celato & mezzo perdonato ;” so that heav y offences were hushed up 
lest the good repute of the order should suffer. In one of the 
worst cases recorded, which occurred at Evesham Monastery 
under King John, the monks only complained at last of a prior, 
Whom the visitor expelled for gross incontinency, because he had 
stinted them of food and otherwise misused them. We do not 
therefore reject the general tenour of the charges against Sion 
Nunnery, for instance, where a confessor had seduced a peni- 
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tent; or even against Battle Abbey, where the monks were 
charged with nameless immorality. But we regard all parti- 
culars from men like Legh and London as highly doubtful ; 
and we believe that, putting morality out of the question, the 
monks were too diligently watched by jealous rivals and un- 
friendly country squires, especially during Henry VIIL.’s reign, 
to venture on any thing like public profligacy. An instance 
from the “Reminiscences of John Lowthe,” one of John Fox’s 
friends and correspondents, will at once give an instance of an 
immoral monastery and a picture of the times. It is the story of 
an ancestor, Edward Loude, who ‘was an enemy to the wanton 
monks of Sawtrey Abbey, and to two lewd parsons of Saw- 
trey, for they haunted most shamefully the wives of Mr. Thomas 
Loude’s tenants in the town. At the which Mr. Loude the 
father, and Edmund the son, specially found fault with this rule 
of the monks and priests; and some time, when the houses by 
them were watched and the monks with their tenants’ wives, the 
monks would beat [? drop] down the walls and ship away to the 
abbey. So that some time there was hot skirmishes among 
them. Hearken, ye Catholics, to the Catholic hte of your 
brethren.” Mr. Loude’s zeal for mor ality at last brought him 
into Cambridge gaol for a breach of the peace, when Wyne, the 
abbey attorney, visited him to propose terms of peace, ‘and re- 
marked that he had better have kept quiet. Loude answered 
that he had sooner be in prison for striking a lecherous knave 
than sit in the stocks, as Wyne had sat for stealing silver 
spoons; and therewith ‘‘ reached Wyne a blow with his fist and 
dashed out all his foreteeth, by which blow he lisped as long as 
he lived. This blow was declared to the chaste clergymen in 
the country, and by them to the mighty clergy at the court, 
and so to the king. But see the goodness of God and the 
clemency of the prince. The king laughed heartily at the 
peltyng lawyer's deformity, and thought it a condign reward for 
such a saucy fellow, saying, Do you think it was well done 
of him to upbraid our prisoner being imprisoned by his means? 
He was served well enough. I perceive Loude is a tall gentle- 
man; we do pardon him of his fault and imprisonment.” Thus 
encouraged, Loude, of course, went back with fresh zeal to the 
war, and presently ‘insulted a neighbouring parson in a manner 
too gross to be described, for kissing Miss Catharine Loude, who 
seems not to have shared her father’ s opinions, in the churchyard 
after vespers, as was then customary. “ Besides this, the ‘said 
Edward Loude conceived such a hate against that religion and 
that merry priest, that he came into the church and plucked the 
fellow from the altar as he was about to make his God.” At last 
two of the abbot’s tenants murdered him, “ Yet he lived about 
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seven days after, and, making all things straight [with] the 
world, forgave all his enemies, and was laid up in a sweet rest 
under the altar of God, looking for the joyful resurrection. His 
wife sued an appeal of murder ; but many delays were made and 
nothing done, for her husband was taken for an heretic; the 
clergy was mighty; but see the vengeance of God. Skelton 
(the murderer) with his son ran away; the father was hanged, 
and the son drowned; the priests could never get the pardon 
of the good king.” As the only priest who had appeared in 
the matter had brought the constable and seemingly inter- 
fered to make peace, as the only witness to the first attack 
was a child three years old, and as the actual murderers fled, it 
is difficult to see how the crime could have been brought home 
to the monks; and the good king’s disinclination to pardon them 
may have proceeded from some other reason than a belief in their 
euilt. Probably Mr. Loude had a love for abbey-lands as well as 
a hatred for incontinent monks; and the quarrel with the abbot’s 
tenants may not have been purely religious. But the story strikes 
us as in all likelihood genuine in its main features, the author’s 
fanaticism assisting his ver racity, so that he does not care to sup- 
press the weak parts of his case. It gives graphically enough 
the picture of a fermenting society, when the strong man ruled, 
and the laws were pow erless, in the strife of old and new. 

But the monks of Sawtrey were doubtless only one type 
among many, even as “ the ribalds of the Reformation, ” among 
whom we may fairly class pious Mr. Loude, were only one of 
various forces that were then cleaving the Church. The long 
lives of the ejected monks, which we can prove from the pen- 
sion-roll, are some proof that they had lived healthily. In fact, 
gross sin was not so easy in an ordinary establishment as the 
common stories assume. The public were quick to note what 
was done amiss. The brothers belonging to different genera- 
tions represented different phases of ‘Church history ; “and if 
cue was relaxed, the more austere were armed with the pres- 
tige of authority to correct backsliding. We know of one case 
in which a superior, detected in flagrant sin, was punished not 
only summarily but barbarously. ‘Again, the rules were curi- 
ously well framed to prevent scandals: for instance, in the Bene- 
dictine order all occupied a common bedroom, and any monk 
travelling was bound to keep a candle alight while he was in 
hed. The abbot, on whom most depended, was commonly se- 
lected by the crown, or by some authority outside the abbey,— 
that is, by some one who had no interest in countenancing 
abuses. No doubt this led to evils of another kind. <A curious 
letter is extant, in which Sir William Fitz-William recommends 
as a candidate for the vacant abbey of Beaulieu one who was 
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‘not only a virtuons man, a clean liver, and a good husband,” 
but also, and we suspect primarily, ‘ever good to his grace’s 
| the king’s] game”’—as the former abbot, it seems, had not been. 
‘Too commonly a man found that his shortest road to promotion 
was through the king’s presence-chamber. Under this régime 
the faith that had founded orders and sustained the sublime de- 
votion of the first Cistercians or Franciscans was exchanged for 
a somnolent decorum, which, perhaps, had its sensual side in a 
love of ease and good living. Field-labour was left to the yeo- 
men and hind-servants ; learning was resigned to the universi- 
ties; and even the more literate abbeys contented themselves 
with illuminating missals, or building libraries, where their pre- 
decessors had exhausted attainable knowledge. That strange ab- 
sence of chronicles which is the reproach of the fifteenth century 
in Hngland, is assuredly no accident, but a sign of genuine deca- 
dence. Even actual treasures were not always preserved; and 
Leland’s lamentations over the destruction of Bacon’s manu- 
scripts, by the neglect of the Oxford Franciscans, will recur with 
bitter significance to every lover of letters. Above all, there was 
a fatal absence of the spirit of martyrdom. We may pick out 
here and there a few heroic incidents: Elstow’s spirited reply 
that the road to heaven was as easy by water as by land; Hough- 
ton and his fellows starving to death in prison, or dying as 
felons; and the three abbots, of Readmg, Glastonbury, and St. 
John’s, Colchester, sentenced, a little later, for fidelity to their 
trust. But gener rally the monks bowed to the storm, went sadly 
out into the world, and lived on the little pensions they had con- 
tracted for; not a few, where they could, forsaking their vows 
and marrying. Had the Protestants of Mary’s time been equally 
acquiescent, we may fairly doubt whether the Reformation could 
have been founded. But, while the Cecils and Cranmers were 
false to their principles, while Aylmer and Grindal fled, a few 
leaders and the nameless multitude offered themselves to the 
stake. Catholicism had witnesses like Forest, and nobler martyrs 
still in Fisher and More; but it wanted the three hundred who 
should have followed these, if the faith was to be tempered anew 
in blood. 

The monks reaped the benefit of their pliancy. The pensions 
assigned them were far from being unreasonable, if the circum- 
stances of the time be taken into account. At Athelney, where 
the abbot seems to have consented to a fictitious ejectment at law, 
he received 8000/., and was appointed to administer the estates. 
At Evesham the abbot’s s pension was 240/. a year; at St. Albans, 
2661. These, it is true, are instances of rich abbeys and prompt 
surrenders ; but generally the pensions granted were equal to 
more than half the rev enue; and the charges of keeping up the 
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house, paying pensions to laymen on the roll, and supplying liv- 
ings, are, of course, not included in this estimate. The imcomes 
assigned to the monks differed greatly ; their age and the offices 
they had held being taken into account, as well as their former re- 
venues: but from 5/. to 6/., or about the legal income of a parish 
priest, seems to be a fair average. The last payment was made 
as late as the reign of James I.; and the picture of many hun- 
dred men and women cast destitute upon the world must be 
eiven up altogether. The only persons so dealt with were those 
who desired capacities, or who were under twenty-four, or who 
had no revenues to be distributed among them. Indeed, the 
gains of the crown, except from the sale of bells and jewels, and 
ihe seizure of funds in hand at the richer houses, must have been 
very small. At Athelney the monastery was four years’ Income 
in debt; at the Priory of St. Thomas, near Stafford, it was cal- 
culated that if the king took the whole, and paid off the debts, 
he would lose nearly 100/.; im Lincolnshire the houses were so 
well built, that the king’s commissioners advised it would cost 
1000/. to pull them down. Nor did all the plunder fall to the 
crown. ‘I demanded of my father” (who had bought church- 
bells and timber at nominal prices), says Dr. Shirebrook, ‘‘ whe- 
ther he thought well of the religious persons and of the religion 
then used? And he told me, ‘ Yea; for,’ said he, ‘1 did see no 
cause to the contrary.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘then, how came it to pass 
you was so ready to destroy and spoil the thing that you thought 
well of ? * What should I do?’ said he. ‘ Might I not, as well as 
others, have some profit of the spoil of the abbey? For I did see 
all would away ; and therefore I did as others did’ ” In fact, 
there was such a glut of commodities of this kind, that the bells 
were often sent for sale out of the kmgdom. The contents of 
two noble libraries are said by the Puritan Bale to have been 
sold for 40s. to a merchant, who used them as waste-paper, and 
who in ten years had only consumed half. Nor was all sold ; 
the yeomen and peasants round flocked in at a demolition, and 
carried off broken lead, windows, iron hooks, and even service- 
books to piece their wain-coverings. Even the marble and brass 
and lead over tombs were not respected. Nor were Cromwell’s 
commissioners more honourable than we might expect from their 
antecedents: they took money right and left, falsified values, 
made dishonest sales, and did no work thoroughly but that of 
destruction. 


Nevertheless, the treasury was replenished for a time, and 
Henry VILL. no doubt exaggerated the real wealth he had gained. 
He was now to endow bishopries and colleges, enrich his courtiers, 
and yet retain enough to make him independent of parliaments. 
It is curious to notice in what proportion these different objects 
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were carried out. In Hampshire, out of twenty-nine houses se- 
questered, seven were kept to the king’s use, seven were set apart 
for public uses, and fifteen went, im whole or in part, into private 
hands. In Lincolnshire, out of eighty-one houses, eighteen were 
kept to the king’s use, ten were set apart for public uses, and 
fifty-three went, in whole or in part, to nobles and gentry, 
We say, “in whole or in part,’ for sometimes only the site 
was granted away, and often a certain money consideration was 
paid. In fact, out of seven mitred abbeys thus disposed of, six 
were paid for with about 10,0002. altogether; and ouly one was 
granted for faithful service and counsel. The fortunate exception 
was John Lord Russell, whose prosperity may the less be grudged 
him as he had written a very creditable letter at the beginning 
of the visitation in behalf of the abbey of Peterborough, which 
Dr. Legh threatened with speedy destruction. Lord Russell ob- 
served on this occasion, that, in his opmion, it was “ill done that 
any such bruits should be made: for they shall, and will, come to 
the king daily without any such forcing.” Indeed, if More’s state- 
ment, which we have before quoted, correctly expresses the feel- 
ings of the baronage about a dissolution, many scruples must 
have vanished before temptation. But, except two or three of the 
highest peers,—like the Duke of Suffolk and the Earl of Oxford, 
—it was not the great nobility who gained by the confiscations, so 
much as courtiers and new men. Naturally Cromwell was among 
the most favoured; and five, perhaps six, priories fell to his share, 
in addition to large grants of crown manors. ‘There is reason to 
believe that he profited in another way from the confiscation, 
both from the numerous letters offering him money, and because 
we know his expenditure to have been vaster than even his vast 
known income would allow. He was a liberal patron, and made 
the fortune of several dependents in the same easy manner—by 
grants or pensions secured upon the revenues. Nor was Henry 
VIIL. undeserving of the old character of Catiline, “ Alient ap- 
petens, sui profusus.” He is said to have given one religious 
house to the fortunate housewife who pleased him with a pud- 
ding. This story we cannot verify; but a more reliable tradition 
represents him as having staked and lost the bells of Jesus 
Church, near St. Paul’s, in play with Sir Miles Partridge, a 
blackguard in favour at court, and who afterwards was hanged 
for felony. Men of this kind, however, profited much more 
largely in the next reign, by the weakness or vice of the govern- 
ment. On the whole, if we consider the pensions given, the large 
sums embezzled, the foundations set apart for public uses, and 
the gifts or partial gifts to courtiers, we shall easily understand 
why the spoil of the monasteries turned—as if it were enchanted 
money—to dross in the taker’s hands. 
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But where the government lost, the nation gained. Let us 
consider what the result would have been if the state had really 
reaped a large revenue from the confiscations. The ideal of the 
Stuarts, a revenue independent of Parliament, is not one which 
any man who values the constitution can bebiove to have becn 
ever desirable. One is struck with astonishment at what seems 
the judicial blindness of our Commons, who, knowing that their 
whole strength was in giving or withholding supplies, were 
always ready to sacrifice it, and compound for a cheap and ar- 
bitrary eovernment. Considering how skilfully Lord Salisbury 
doctored the finances under James I., by the sale of titles and 
monopolies and by feudal exactions, we may well believe that an 
income of even 100,000/. a year additional from crown lands 
would have made the labours of Eliot and Hampden in the next 
reign impossible. The common theme, however, of Anghcan 
writers like Fuller and Blount is to regret that the money taken 
from a dispossessed religion was not applied to endow the new 
Church, or to promote popular education. There is no doubt 
that Henry’s, and still more Elizabeth’s, spoliations reduced the 
revenues of the Established Church below the point at which a 
married clergy can be respectable. A better paid clergy would in 
all likelihood h: ave been better instructed and more decorous than 
too many of the country parsons were throughout the seven- 
teenth century; and the tide of Calvinism would not have been 
allowed to swell till it threatened to engulf Church and State. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that if the clergy 
had retained the temporalities of the monasteries, they would 
have succeeded to their unpopularity, and the partial confiscation 
during the Great Rebellion would perhaps have extended to the 
destruction of all endowments. Nor would it have been easy to 
avoid this by selling the lands and securing rent-charges to ‘the 
Establishment. The experience of all times has shown ‘that such 
rent-charges to uninterested proprietors unite the minimum of 
profit with the maximum of heart-burning. Generally we may 
lay it down as an axiom, that if a corporation, however necessary, 
is to be endowed in any shape out of land, the amount must not 
exceed what is required by bare necessity. Beyond this it is 
sure to excite jealousy and hatred, especially 1 in a country like 
England, where the area of the whole soil is very limited, and 
where land ; is yet the most coveted result of success, and the last 
expression of power to successful men. The same remarks of 
course apply to the endowment of education. But there is one 
even stronger. A wealthy intellectual hierarchy would be the 
certain enemy of all intellectual progress. Conceive the irre- 
sistible power with which Oxford and Eton would suppress ail 
improvement, all vague longings after history or the phy sical 
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sciences, if these venerable establishments disposed of tenfold 
their present revenues. Nor would the result probably be much 
better if a large number of small schools had been endowed. 
An endowed school is a freehold, from which a master can only 
be ejected by a wearisome process of law. The report of the last 
Education Commissioners sums up emphatically against such 
trusts where they exist; and we believe in most well-ordered 
villages the endowed school is quietly supplanted by its unaided 
rival. 

No doubt the new gentry who sprang up on the profits of 
the dissolution were not men of high views or lofty morality. In 
all periods of social fermentation it is the scum that comes to 
the top. Unblushing vice at court, avarice and hardness among 
the landed gentry, were the proximate causes of the risings under 
Edward VL. ., and of that reaction towards Catholicism which 
made Mary a queen, and which Mary’s government destroyed. 
But the worst of the new men—such as Palmer and Bagenall 
—were cleared off by the gallows im the different risings of the 
time, or perished without founding families, through the natural 
Nemesis of vice. A better generation succeeded. The politicians 
of the time, the Cecils and Pagets, dishonest and unscrupulous 
as they were, were yet men whose ability did good service to 
Enel: ind. W e were just rising again to resume our seat in the 
councils of Christendom. Exhausted by the French and the civil 
wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we had sunk to 
the level of a third-rate power. It had seemed a question of ac- 
cident whether we should become a French or a Spanish province. 
The great service of Elizabeth’s government was, that we 1s- 
sued out of the sixteenth century with the prestige of the de- 
feated Armada and the insulted Spanish seas. The werk was 
not altogether the sovereign’s, who made Leicester her general, 
and whose chief care was to save her crown cheaply. It was 
not the brain or hand of any single man that saved us, for 
Shakespeare and Bacon had absorbed the creative intellect of the 
ruling classes. Our strength lay in the host of clear-thoughted 
and energetic country-gentlemen, who were qualified to explore 
Russia, to serve in the Low Countries, to scour the seas in search 
of prey, or to do secret service in France or Scotland. These 
men were as much the children of the sixteenth-century revolu- 
tion as the armies of Jemappes and Arcola were the sous of 1789. 
It is difficult to see how any statesmanship could have served 
England better than the destiny of events did when it broke up 
the corporate estates of the Church, and gave them to men who 
were prepared to defend them sword in hand. 
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MR. FROUDE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH! 


A WRITER who possesses power and research equal to the de- 
mands of the subject will find in the history of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ample scope for the exercise of his talents. If he is at- 
tracted by the study of character, and an adept in depicting its 
varying phases, the sovereign herself presents an inviting object, 
whether she be regarded as a woman or a ruler. He may pass in 
review before his readers the suitors who sought her hand—Philip 
of Spain, Lord Robert Dudley, the King of Sweden, the Archduke 
of Austria, and the King of France. Closely connected with Eli- 
zabeth through the greater part of her reign is her rival and her 
prisoner, Mary Stuart, who, whether innocent or guilty, 1s an ob- 
ject of interest and sympathy. The English court of the time ts 
peopled with worthies, each of whom has associated lis name with 
its history. Nor is the subject limited to our own country. The 
crowth of the Netherlands, the overthrow of the Spanish Armada, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, all oceurred while Elizabeth sat 
upon the English throne. Standing within the period of transition 
between medieval and modern times, her reign partakes of the 
dramatie character of the former, while it teaches lessons of vast 
importance for the interpretation of the latter. We here detect, 
very imperfectly developed indeed, and therefore recognised only by 
the careful student, the germs of those principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty which have not even yet reached their full growth 
and maturity. The privileges of the crown and the rights of the 
people, undefined on either side, were gradually approaching that 
solution which was forced upon the nation in the time of Charles I. 
The laws which regulate commerce, trade, the currency, and the 
various questions of a kindred nature, now accepted as undisputed 
truths, were then evolving themselves, slowly and painfully, from 
the chaos of ignorance, prejudice, and misconception. At this 
period, too, was first propounded that form of religious worship 
which, however much it may be shaken and battered, is still esta- 
blished by law in England, and which was then recommended by 
the State and accepted by the people as the best mode of dealing 
with the religious doubts and difficulties of the age. Surely there 
is room here for the exercise of deep research and calm reilection ; 
and in entering upon the history of such a reign, Mr. Froude must 
have felt that he was entering upon the consideration ofa subject 
no less wide than momentous. When, therefore, he invites us to 
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accept him as the exponent of the various questions, civil and reli- 
gious, Which are associated with the history ef Queen Elizabeth, 
he will excuse us if we pause in order to examine his qualifications 
before we entrust ourselves to his guidance. 

We readily admit that he possesses many qualities which entitle 
him to a respectful hearing when he discourses upon the early his- 
tory of this kingdom. For the last ten years his name has been 
associated with kindred pursuits. He has familiarised himself with 
the unwrought materials.—in former times seldom consulted, but 
now easy of access,—from which the history of the Elizabethan 
age is chiefly to be constructed. We may also fairly presume 
that, having collected his materials with industry, he knows how to 
use them to the best advantage ; and that experience has taught 
him the imperative necessity which exists for the abnegation of 
prejudice and the honest pursuit of truth for her own sake. We 
may take for granted that he has profited by the lectures read to 
him by his former erities, friendly as well as hostile ; and that the 
crude theories, the violent prejudices, and the hasty conclusions 
which disfigured his former writings will now be no longer promi- 
nent. The long apprenticeship which he has served prepares us to 
find in this, his latest, production the handiwork of the master. 
Nor have we been disappointed. We willingly recognise Mr. 
Froude’s merits as a writer, and are prepared to do ample justice 
to the research and the artistic skill which he has lavished upon 
the two volumes now published. We proceed, therefore, to discuss 
them as a solid contribution to our national literature. 

The only fair point of view from which they can be regarded, 
for the purpose of testing their value, is that upon which the author 
himself has taken his stand. He tells us that his work is a “ His- 
tory of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” He does not offer it to us 
as “ Contributions towards the History of Elizabeth.” It is a Hise 
tory, and nothing less than a History ; and as such we are bound 
to accept it. 

This consideration authorises us to enquire into the probable 
bulk of the work when completed. The two stout volumes now 
printed, containing more than 1000 pages, embrace a period of 
little more than eight years. Elizabeth reigned forty-five. When 
will Mr. Froude finish his work? Of how many volumes will it 
consist when completed? One of two evils may be anticipated. 
Either the work will attain a magnitude, at some remote period, 
which will eventually render it useless, or the greater compression 
of the later volumes will ill accord with the diffuseness of the 
former, and the unity and harmony of the entire work will be 
ruined. 

We cannot but remark upon another disadvantage which attends 
this system of producing historical works by sections at irregular 
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periods. Not only does it prevent the author from resurveying 
his history, when completed, as a whole, so as to take care that 
each part shall be in harmony with the rest, before it is offered to 
the public eye; but it entails upon him difficulties yet more serious. 
Under the pressure of this hand-to-mouth system of publication, 
he is tempted to generalise upon imperfect data, and to pronounce 
sentence upon evidence still incomplete. He is as yet only par- 
tially acquainted with the character of the actors, and does not 
fully comprehend the bearing of events. The entire drift of the 
subject in its manifold aspects has not yet passed before him ; he 
may understand it accurately enough up to a given point, but after 
that period his knowledge becomes uncertain, and therefore treach- 
erous. Should he attempt to explain the present state of things 
by their future results, he is compelled to reason upon evidence not 
yet fully produced, and he is betrayed into false conclusions. — It 
would be better for him were he to see the end from the begin- 
ning. The man who knows the whole of a subject is wiser than 
the man who knows only a part of it. We can generally find no 
safer commentary upon the origin and progress of an event than 
its gradual development and its final issue; for the axiom holds 
good in history, as well as in philosophy, that the act which is latest 
in execution is the earliest in the conception of the designer. 

Upon completing the perusal of these two volumes, we were 
struck, in the first place, by their disconnected character. They 
appear to have been written at different times,—forged piecemeal, 
and never carefully welded together, There is a want of unity, a 
want of consistency, a want of cohesion, about them, which implies 
a want of solidity, and argues ill for their durability. They lack 
that oneness of design and execution which ought to predominate 
in every historical conception, whether it be the offspring of the pen 
or the pencil. The author does not exhibit the rare art of making 
the details of his work subservient to the primary figure of the 
group. That which ought to be a foil sometimes becomes an an- 
tagonism. The attention of the reader is too often diverted from 
the leading idea, and he recovers it only by an effort of memory. 
Mr. Froude suffers what Elizabeth would not suffer, a rival too near 
her throne ; and Mary of Scotland is allowed to engross the interest 
Which a more skilful artist would have contrived to centralise around 
his heroine. Again, we notice it as a structural defect, that some 
portions of the narrative are expanded to an undue length, while 
others equally important and equally interesting are treated only 
IM a passing manner. For instance, we have an entire chapter 
upon the origin and progress of English piracy, which is amusing 
aud instructive doubtless, but which might be removed from the 
Work without its loss being detected. 

Mr. Froude’s style is, as it always has been, one of the chief 
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attractions of his writings. Eminently graphic and picturesque, he 
excels in the description of stirring incident, and places the action 
before us with a wonderful reality. The murder-scene of Riccio? 
and the last night of Darnley are admirable specimens of his best 
style. He seizes instinctively upon every point of detail which gives 
motion and vitality to the figure; and each is worked into its own 
appropriate place with a rare skill. In our opinion,—it is a question 
of fecling—there are a few pages the good taste of which is ques- 
tionable ; while, under an assumed simplicity of expression, there 
is an undue striving after effect. If we compare him with the con- 
temporary writers of history in France, he approaches nearest to 
Michelet, both as regards his merits and his defects ; while he seems 
to us to be inferior to Mienet and Henri Martin in clearness of 
arrangement, in precision of thought, and in elegance of diction. 

In arriving at a fair judgment upon the merits of every histori- 
cal composition, we have always two questions to ask; in the first 

place, What sources of information has the author consulted ? and 

in the next place, How has he used them? Both considerations 

are most important to the final result. The structure which the 

| architect has reared, however elegant in appearance, may be worth- 
less, because framed out of insecure and trashy materials ; or the 
materials, however good in themselves, may be clumsily and incon- 
veniently put together. Two things therefore, we repeat, are indis- 
pensable requisites--good materials, and the proper employment 
of them. 

To all who open these volumes it is obvious at the first glance 
that their author is familiar with the chief sources of Elizabethan 
history, as well with the printed collections as also with those 
which still only exist in manuscript. He has enjoyed unlimited 
access to our grent national depository, the General Record Offce ; 
in mentioning which we are glad to notice that he pays a just tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of the late Mr. Turnbull, “ who, before 
the unwisdom of the Evangelical [ Protestant 7] Alliance deprived the 
country of his services, was employed in the Record Office, on the 
Calendar of the Elizabethan state-papers.” The British Museum 
is familiar ground, and frequent reference is made to the treasures 
which there exist. Mr. Froude acknowledges the rare privilege of 
admission to the private papers of the great Lord Burleigh at Hat- 
field, and adds, that “it is impossible to overrate the value of these 
documents. To know at any given conjuncture the opinion of Sir 
William Cecil upon it, is to know all which any modern enquirer 
is likely to arrive at.’ But the present volumes derive much of 
their interest and nearly all their novelty from the large extracts 


? Mr. Froude prefers the form of Ritzio, unprecedented, we believe, and cer- 
tainly incorrect. An autograph of the unfortunate Piedmontese gives the ortho- 
graphy thus—Riccio. Teulet, il. 137, quarto edition, 
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which they embody, obtained from the correspondence of the Spanish 
ainbassadors successively resident in the court of London as the 
representatives of Philip the Second. The originals are deposited 
in the state fortress of Simancas near Valladolid ; and the cour- 
tesy of the Spanish Government gave Mr. Froude unrestricted ac- 
eosgs to every document in that collection. The information which 
they bring to light is so startling. both as regards Elizabeth's state 
policy and private conduct, that it becomes most important to as- 
certain, if possible, how far these papers are trustworthy. 

Mr. Froude gives them his unhesitating credence. There are 
veighty reasons, as he justly remarks in his preface, for believing 
that the position of the Spanish ambassador resident in England 
was exceptional, He was the central point round which rallied 
every interest of the Catholics; and he thus possessed unusual op- 
portunities of knowing the truth. A very large proportion of the 
nation, embracing the most intelligent of the laity and the most 
respectable of the clergy, was opposed to any change in religion ; 
and when the Queen declared for the Reformation, it was to Philip 
that all these looked for advice, protection, and assistance. The 
Spanish ambassadors were the medium of communication between 
England and the Catholic world. It is highly probable therefore 
that they possessed sources of information superior to those usually 
enjoyed by the representatives of other foreign states. There are 
many guarantees for the accuracy of their intelligence. No decep- 
tion could have been long practised upon them without its being 
detected by some keen eye ; nor can we believe that the writers of 
these letters would have ventured upon the hazardous experiment 
of attempting to deceive their master. ‘In no instance,” says 
Mr. Froude emphatically, “ where their statements can be tested 
by other criteria, have I found them to be seriously mistaken.” If 
we accept them, they give a new aspect to Elizabeth’s reign, and 
seriously compromise her reputation. From them we derive the 
account of the murder of the Countess of Leicester, of the Queen’s 
equivocal position with regard to Dudley, of her intended marriage 
with him, and of the proposed restoration of Catholicism under the 
protection of Philip and the Pope. How are we to regard these 
startling revelations? Shall we accept them, and abide by the 
result, as Mr. Froude has done; or shall we assume that the Queen, 
Cecil, Dudley, in fact the whole court, played upon the easy cre- 
dulity of the ambassador, and hoaxed him thus unmercifully? 

Before going further we must take notice of the fact that Mr. 
Froude does not stand alone in the estimate which he has formed 
as to the value of this series of documents. A portion of them has 
atready been made public in the Transactions of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid; and further extracts have been given by 
M. Mignet in his Life of Mary Stuart. Neither the Spanish nor 
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the French writer intimates any doubt as to the credibility of these 
letters. 

We have heard it suggested more than once, as the probable 
solution of the difticulty, that in the case of De Quadra, Bishop 
of Aquila, the Spanish court adopted a course by no means un- 
common, and perfectly in keeping with its tortuous policy. We 
are reminded that it is sometimes very convenient to place at the 
head of a mission some personage of high rank, pleasing exterior, 
and good address, who shall represent the sovereign with erace 
and dignity, but who need not be a wise man. Such, it is said, 
was De Quadra. The real work of the embassy, it is added, was 
done by another agent, inferior in position but superior in talent, 
who, unknown to the Bishop, made their master acquainted with 
the true state of affairs in England. 

Ingenious as this supposition undoubtedly is, it is apparently 
untenable. It implies the transmission from England of a series 
of letters which ran parallel with the correspondence of De Quadra, 
and by which the statements of the latter were controlled and cor- 
rected. If any such correspondence ever existed, it exists no longer ; 
or, to speak more guardedly, it has not yet been produced. We 
have no reason to believe that any such letters were extant at any 
previous time, either at Simancas or elsewhere. If they had ex- 
isted, they could not have escaped notice. We must be one 
therefore for the present to take the Bishop’s letters as they stand, 
with all the difficulties with which they are confessedly surrounded, 

Another solution, however, presents itself. In June 1562, after 
the most startling of these letters had been written, De Quadra 
discovered that “his confidential secretary, the person who ciphered 
his letters and held the keys of his correspondence, went over to 
the English government and offered to betray all that he knew.’ 
The Bishop believed that this was his secretary’s first step in 
treachery, and Mr. Froude apparently is of the same opinion. But 
may not the traitor have been in Cecil’s pay for long? And may 
not the wily English minister have employed the servant to de- 
ceive the master, leading him off from the truth by these wonderful 
revelations? But in fact we know very little about the matter at 
present. The Bishop’s character intellectually and morally is very 
impertectly understood, from the want of materials sufficiently ex- 
tensive ; stili less do we know in what form these letters are pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Froude. We cannot test De Quadra’s credi- 
bility. We do not know what remains in the backaround, how 
many absurd stories he may have retailed, into how many palpable 
errors he may have fallen. We are taken by surprise by the pro- 
duction of these documents, and all that we can do is to admit 
them under protest. When Mr. Bergenroth’s Calendar of this por- 
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tion of the Simancas papers is published, we shall possess the means 
of arriving at some probable conclusion; till then all must be 
surmise and conjecture. 

A general survey of the materials of which Mr. Froude has 
availed himself proves that in this respect he has exhibited due 
care and research. The next step in the enquiry is to ascertain 
the mode in which he has employed the documents he has con- 
sulted ; a question of yet more vital importance in deciding the 
merit of every historical composition. 

Here at the outset we are unwillingly compelled to admit that 
we have been disappointed. With access to documents of the high- 
est value, Mr. Froude has failed to employ them to the best advan- 
tage. This arises partly from carelessness, the result of the frag- 
mentary mode of composition which he has adopted, partly from 
the end which he has in view in writing his history. Documents 
to him are valuable or unimportant chiefly as far as they supply 
materials which will produce effect ; for with the school to which 
he belongs the chief end of history is novelty and excitement. 
He must depict character and represent incident in a new and 
startling light; or, if the necessity of the case forbids this, the 
details must be so varied as to impart an air of originality to the 
whole. To the attainment of this end all else is made subservient 
—probability, consistency, even testimony. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that ornament is legitimate only when it is employed 
upon the embellishment of material which is in itself solid and 
substantial ; if effect be produced by weakening the stability of the 
structure, it is not only worthless but mischievous. That Mr. 
Froude has erred in this respect is a grave accusation, and one 
which no one ought to advance without at the same time producing 
at least some of the evidence upon which it is founded. This we 
shall now proceed to do. We shall establish two things :—in the 
first place, that Mr. Froude is careless as to the way in which he 
produces his documents; and in the second place, that he employs 
them uncritically. 

_ We differ from him as to the way in which an author is at 
liberty to quote letters and state-papers. We have aright to believe 
that when he prints letters, or portions of letters, between inverted 
commas, these passages occur totidem verbis in the original manu- 
scripts. But with him this is not the case. Without any indication 
of the process to which it has been subjected, he compresses a docu- 
ment into one half, or one quarter, of its original dimensions, omit- 
ting words, sentences, and paragraphs according to his convenience. 
Abridgment is perfectly allowable, nay it is absolutely necessary, in 
dealing with such bulky materials ; but it is not fair to the student 
of history that an author should select just so much of a document as 
suits his convenience or his purpose, and offer it as if it represented 
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the whole utterance of the original writer. This system places us at 
the mercy of the historian, and therefore is entirely and absolutely 
inconsistent with sound criticism. Yet Mr. Froude employs it 
without scruple. For instance, in printing the letter from Ran- 
dolph to the Lords of Scotland, he omits not only words and ex- 
pressions, but sentences, and one entire paragraph. The passave 
forming part of a letter from Randolph to Leicester and Cecil? is 
in fact made up of passages selected from two separate documents, 
which are here blended together without any indication being given 
of the process to which they have been subjected. 

The same liberty has been taken with the conversations which 
are introduced with such effect into these volumes, and from which 
they derive so much of their interest. When we read them we are 
betrayed into the belief that they are aceurately copied from the 
manuscript there cited as the authority from which they are de- 
rived. Such, however, is not the case. The more sparkling turns 
in the dialogue are selected ; all the wit, all the point, is carefully 
preserved and cleverly strung together, without regard, however, to 
the intermediate and connecting changes of thought and sentiment 
upon the part of the speakers. In this manner the conversation 

between Sir T. Smith and the Queen-mother of Franee is dressed 
up,” as has also been the account of what passed at the murder of 
Riccio ;’ and it is exceedingly probable that a more extended exami- 
nation would reveal other examples, 

We have stated that Mr. Froude has taken unwarrantable liber- 
ties with his documents, and that he uses them carelessly ; both 
these faults are singularly illustrated in the following instance. In 
order to give expansion to his account of the quarrel between the 
Queen and her Bishops, we are presented by him with “the arch- 
bishop's opinion of the situation” as it stood on the 28th of April 
1565. For this purpose he prints a letter from one of the Museum 
manuscripts.» Unfortunately, however, when we examine the origi- 
nal, we find that it is dated 28 April 1566, one year later than 
the period to which Mr. Froude assigns it. The difference of a year 
very materially alters the position and feelings of disputants ; and 
What was very true in 1565 may be very false in 1566. 

This letter—which occupies only one of Mr. Froude’s pages— 
gives us another instance of a blunder for which we are at a loss to 
account.? The writer, Archbishop Parker, thus expresses himself, 
as the text is here printed :!9 “* My predecessor, Cranmer, of blessed 
memory, labouring in vain with Bishop Ferrers, the council took 


4 ii, 178. > il. 157, 158. © ii, 124, 7 ii, 252. 8 Tansd. ix. art. 40. 
° In the same letter Parker quotes a passage from the Vulgate, “ Deus, qui 
comprehendit sapientes in astutia eorum,” So it stands in the printed copy ; 


the true reading is ‘* ipsorum,” the copyist not having been able to read the con- 
tracted form in which that word is written by the archbishop. 
10 
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it in hand.” It will scarcely be credited—yet so it is—that the 
words which we have printed in italics do not occur at all in the 
original, but that they have been interposed in the text without 
any authority whatever. Willingly and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation we exonerate Mr. Froude from any intention of exalting 
Cranmer to the glories of an Anglican canonisation ; but what is 
the value of quotations from documents which are dealt with in 
such a reckless manner as this ? 

Of this evil habit of tampering with his authorities we will pro- 
duce another example. Mason writes thus to Cecil :'! “ My health, 
I thank God, is recovered ; nothing remaining but an ill bark.” 
The phrase though homely is expressive . but Mr. Froude does not 
like it ; ace ordingly he alters it to “an ill cough.” The same letter 
atfords an instance of mischievous meddling upon a larger scale. 
Mason’s words, as they stand in his own handwriting, are these : 
“We say here her majesty at her next removing will bend north- 
ward.” In the printed text it Is altered thus: “The queen is 
expec ted to go north on progress.” 

Mr. Froude is uniformly severe upon Mary of Scotland, whether 
rightly or wrongly we need not enquire for our present purpose. 
We only ask that such accusations as are brought against her should 
rest upon sufficient grounds. Let us see how he deals with the 
criminal. In order to prove her bitter hostility to her brother, 
a letter from Randolph to Ceeil, dated 5 October 1565 (which is 

said to be among the Scotch Mss. in the Rolls House), is quoted,!? 
in which she is repor ted to have “said she could have no peace till 
she had Murray’s or Chatelherault’s head.” There is no such letter. 
There is, indeed, in that series a letter from Randolph to Cecil writ- 
ten on the 4th : ; but it represents Mary as not only uncertain how 
to act, but inclined to adopt conciliatory measures. It contains the 
following passage: “ All things stand here upon such uncertainty 
that I can be assured of nothing. Sometimes the queen will pursue 
the noblemen where they are. Sometimes she will besiege their 
houses, and put them out of possession of all that they have. At 
sometimes she seemeth to be so well content to hear their com- 
plaints and griefs, that we are in hope that all matters will be 
accorded.” 

Again, Mr. Froude quotes these words as if from a letter written 
by Randolph to Cecil upon the same subject,’ Mary’s enmity to her 
brother: “She has some further cause of quarrel with him than 
she cares to avow.” The passage stands thus in the original: “I 
may conjecture that there is some heavier matter at her heart 
against him than she will utter to any.” 

The figure of Mary is always prominent; and Mr. Froude has 

il 


7 ii, 60, compared with the original in the Lansd. Mss. vii. 77. 
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given us more than one sketch of her drawn with his accustomed 
skill. She “mounted her horse and rode out of Edinburgh, at the 
head of 5000 men, to meet her enemies in the field. Darnley, in 
cilt armour, was at her side. She herself carried pistols in hand 
and pistols at her saddle-bow.”" Randolph has another account 
to give. “I take it but for a tale,” says he, “(though it be here 
constantly reported) that she doth her self bear sometimes a pistolet ; 
and had that time one in hand when, coming near Hamilton, she 
looked to have fought.”!° 

Shortly afterws ards the same picture is reproduced. She is again 
marching at the head of a motley force of 18,000 men ; she is armed 
in steel bonnet and corselet “with a dage at her saddle-bow.!6 
For this quotation we are referred to a letter from Randolph to 
Cecil. We turn to it, and find Randolph descanting upon the dan- 
gerous position of Mary, politically and personally ; and he then 
leaves the English minister to infer “what safety and assurance she 
thinketh herself to be in—if it be true that I did hear,—that she 
hath a secret or privy defence upon her body, a knapstalle upon her 
head, and a dagg at her saddle.” This passage shows that it was 
at best only a report, and that Randolph was not satisfied of the 
truth of the report ; yet it is accepted by Mr. Froude as an unques- 
tioned fact. 

One of the most important letters in these volumes is that in 
which Bedford and Randolph inform Elizabeth, Leicester, and Cecil, 
of the intended murder of Riccio, and of the subsequent plans of the 
conspirators in regard to Mary. The whole is printed between in- 
verted commas, as a direct quotation from the Scotch Ms. Rolls 
House.'S The last clause stands thus in the original: “ If persua- 
sions to cause the queen to yield to these measures do no good, they 
purpose to proceed,—we know not in what sort. If she be able to 
make any power at home, she shall be withstood, and herself kept 
from all other counsel than her own nobility. Ifshe seek any 
foreign support, the queen’s majesty, our sovereign, shall be sought 
and sued unto to accept his!® and their defence, with offers reason- 
able to her majesty’s contentment.” Every word of this passage is 
pregnant with meaning ; but Mr. Froude gives us instead his own 
version: “ If the queen will not yield to persuasion, we know not 
how they propose to proceed. If she make a power at home, she 
will be fought with; if she seek aid from abroad, the country will 
be placed at the queen’s majesty’s disposal to deal as she thinks fit.” 

Once more, and for the last time. The murderers of Riccio 
give Cecil “a clear brief statement of the truth.” In it oceurs the 
following passage as it stands, between inverted commas, in Mr. 


14 1. 191. 
'® Randolph to Cecil, 4 Sept. 1565, Rolls House. © ii, 207. 
7 Oct. 13. * ti, 247. 9 The reference here is to Darnley. 
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Froude’s print: “This is the truth, whatever the king say now, 
and we are ready to stand by it and prove it.*? The original 
manuscript reads, “ And now albeit through facility of youthead 
he be induced to dissemble, yet we have enough for us to verify 
whatever here we have most truly written and passed in very 
deed.” 

Here we cease to prosecute this division of the subject, though, 
were we so inclined, we might quote additional proots of what we 
have attirmed. Proceeding now to the last division of our unplea- 
sant duty, we shall adduce a few instances, collected at random 
from these volumes, for the purpose of showing that they exhibit 
a lack of accuracy in their mode of dealing with the minor details 
of history. 

The French ambassadors who visited Parker at Bekesbourne, in 
1564, are said to have been De Gonor and the Bishop of Constance? 
The Bishop of Constance in Switzerland is confused with the Bishop 
of Coutances in Normandy.” 

Translating from the French examination of Paris, printed by 
Anderson, we have frequent mention of “the Abbot of St. Cross,” 
“one of James the Fifth’s wild brood of children, whom the church 
had provided with lands and title.” There was no such title in 
Scotland ; the Abbot of Holyrood is the personage here referred to. 

Somewhat similar is the error which occurs in connection with 
a more notorious individual. John Knox, for very satisfactory 
reasons, sometimes corresponded with Elizabeth's agents under the 
assumed name of J. Sinclair! Mr. Froude does not recognise him 
under this diseuise, but dignifies him with the title of “the Master 
of St. Clair ;”*? and having quoted a passage from one of his letters, 
adds, in all simplicity, “something of the same kind was suggested 
by Knox.” 

“A remarkable paper on the Lennox question in Scotland,” 
Which is printed entire,”® is said by Mr. Froude to be unsigned and 
unaddressed. It is addressed to Throckmorton. 

A letter from Ceeil to Sir James Croftes, of July 8, 1559, is 
here described as being an “autograph draft, endorsed, to be put in 
cipher.” There is no sueh endorsement. 

Passing onwards, we reeret to observe that Mr. Froude is sin- 
gularly deticient in his appreciation of the nature of historical evi- 
dence, and is inclined to accept as true every statement which he 
can find on paper, without caring to enquire into the source whence 
its derived. Written evidence varies as much in its credibility 

2 Thee, 1 i , . = ig 
Christiana se ya Poin aerags been settled by a oo the Gallia 

4 That Knox wrote under this feiened name has already been pointed out 
by Tytler, Hist. Scot. yi. 176. See also Sadler’s State- Papers, i. 455. 
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as parole evidence does. Documents are but written statements; 
and statements, whether written or spoken, ought to undergo the 
same degree of scrutiny. The historian, if he be careful and con- 
scientious, here stands in the capacity of a judge, and interposes 
himself between the witness and the contending parties in the suit 
which is being argued before him, and which awaits his decision, 
But Mr. Froude shrinks from this irksome duty. He accepts as 
equally credible the testimony of every witness who presents him- 
self, and all the more willingly in proportion to its vehemence of 
assertion and its coincidence with his own prejudices. He does not 
cross-question, he does not weigh the relative probabilities in them- 
selves, or balance them against each other. He takes what he likes, 
and what does not suit him he rejects. Of this wholesale method of 
the indiscriminate acceptance of evidence there is a most striking 
illustration in his mode of dealing with the history of Queen Mary. 
It is well known that the question of her guilt or innocence de- 
pends in a very great degree upon our admission or rejection of 
the celebrated letters which she is said to have written to Bothwell. 
If they are received as genuine, then she was a consenting party to 
Darnley’s murder ; if they are treated as forgeries, as she steadily 
asserted they were, then the accusation against her must rest upon 
other grounds. No one knows this better than Mr. Froude him- 
self; yet he writes, “The authenticity of these letters will be dis- 
cussed in a future volume, in connection with their discovery, and 
with the examination of them which then took place. Meanwhile 
I shall assume the genuineness of these documents, which, without 
turning history into a mere creation of imaginative sympathies, I 
do not feel at liberty to doubt.”28 But this violates every concep- 
tion of justice and equity ; the testimony is admitted, the sentence 
1s pronounce ‘ed, the prisoner is condemned, and then the judge tells 
us, in a parenthetical sort of way, that at some future time he will 
discuss the admissibility of the proofs. 

It is one of Mary's misfortunes that we know her chiefly through 
her enemies. The letters from which Mr. Froude has here drawn 
his information are for the most part written by persons who 
either, being Englishmen, disliked her upon political erounds, or, 
bein Puritans, hated her because she was a Catholic. Throck- 
morton, whose name so frequently occurs in connection with her 
history, “ had for the last six years been at the head of every Pro- 
testant conspiracy in Europe. He it was of whose experienced 
skill Elizabeth had availed herself to light the Scottish insurrec- 
tion.”*? The Earl of Bedford, who was so constantly employed 
upon the Scottish borders, “was the favourite above all English 
noblemen of the extreme Reformers.” The Duke of Chatel- 
herault, the first peer in Scotland, was under the influence of Knox, 
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and had pledged himself to the performance of certain promises 
under the dictation of the Reformer.2! Lord James, the Queen’s 
half-brother and bitterest opponent, was a man of “earnest Cal- 
vinism.”32 Arran “wished all the papists in Scotland hanged.’ 
Fully aware, as Mr. Froude is, of the prejudices which these corre- 
spondents of Elizabeth and Cecil entertained against the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Scotland, it seems to us only fair that he should have 
cautioned his readers against yielding too ready faith to the state- 
ments and opinions contained in their letters. 

Strikingly indicative of Mr. Froude’s misapprehension of cha- 
racter is the estimate he has formed of Knox, the ruffian of the 
Reformation, as Dr. Johnson describes him, the most intolerant of 
of an intolerant creed and an intolerant country. According to 
our author,®! “he was no narrow fanatic, who, in a world in which 
God’s grace was equally visible in a thousand creeds, could see truth 
and goodness nowhere but in his own formula.” Knox would have 
spurned this description of his religious convictions ; he would not 
have admitted that God’s grace was equally visible in a thousand 
creeds ; he would have maintained that it could be found in one 
only, and that one his own. He would admit of no divided wor- 
ship, no toleration, nothing but the purest Calvinism. The pope 
was Antichrist ; Rome was the woman on the Seven Hills. The 
Mass was an abomination, and the priest who said Mass was guilty 
of a crime worthy of death. His vehement malignity against all 
those who differed from himself breathes in every page of his His- 
tory. In vain Mary offered toleration : “I mean,” said she, speak- 
ing to Throckmorton, “ to constrain none of my subjects, but would 
wish that they were all as Iam; and I trust they should have no 
support to constrain me.”85 No sooner had she landed than Knox, 
“inveighing against idolatry” (these are his own words), “ showed 
What terrible plagues God had taken upon realms and nations for 
the same, and added, that one Mass—there was no more suffered 
at the first:—was more fearful to him than if ten thousand armed 
enemies were landed in any part of the realm.’** His violence ter- 
rified his own friends. Randolph, writing to Cecil, thus laments his 
lmprudent zeal: “Mr. Knox cannot be otherwise persuaded but 


* “Upon Sunday at night the duke supped with Mr. Knox, where the duke 
desired that I should be. ‘Three special points he hath promised to perform to 
Mr. Knox before me, ‘The one is, never to go for any respect from that that he 
hath promised, to be a professor of Christ’s word and setter forth of the same 
to his power; the next, always to show himself an obedient subject to his sove- 
reign, as far as in duty and conscience he is bound; the third, never to alter 
from that promise he hath made for the maintenance of peace and amity be- 
se both the realms.’”” Randolph to Cecil, Edinb. 30 Nov. 1562, Cal. b. ix. 
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many men are deceived in this woman. He feareth yet that pos- 
tervora erunt pejora primis. His severity keepeth us in marvel- 
lous order. I commend better the success of his doings and preach- 
ings than the manner thereof, though I acknowledge his doctrine 
to be sound. His prayer is daily for her that God will turn her 
obstinate heart against God and His truth; or if His holy will be 
otherwise, to strengthen the heart and hand of His chosen and elect 
stoutly to withstand the rage of all tyrants, &c., in words terrible 
enough.’%7 

More dangerous than the unreasoning violence of Knox was the 
craftier agency of Randolph, one of Elizabeth’s most active and 
most efficient agents in Scotland. Our information respecting 
Queen Mary is chiefly derived from his correspondence ; and he has 
given atone and colouring to the events of her biography. It is 
important therefore that we should know something of his opinions 
and his character. He was the younger son of a Kentish gentleman 
of no great wealth or position. When we first become acquainted 
with him in 1557, he was resident in France, and is described as 
being a “ scholar of Paris.”*% He appears to have floated upon the 
surface of society, ready to take advantage of any of those unexpected 
events which might suddenly bring a man of action into notice. 
He wandered into Germany during the course of the following year, 
and identified himself with the party of the Reformers.‘? When it 
became important that the young Earl of Arran should escape from 
France, and place himself at the head of the revolutionary party in 
Scotland, Throckmorton—at that time the English ambassador re- 
sident in Paris—was requested by Cecil to find some one to conduct 
the fugitive into England. Throckmorton selected Randolph ; and 
skilfully and successfully did he discharge his trust, though every 
step of the circuitous road which they were compelled to travel lay 
through the enemy’s country. Cecil was so well satisfied with his 
talents that he gave him a mission into Scotland ; and throughout 
nearly the whole of Mary’s reign Randolph was employed at her 
court as Elizabeth’s representative. 

A pupil of Cecil in polities, and a coreligionist with Knox in 
doctrine, we need not wonder that Randolph looked upon Mary 
with a suspicious eye. In reading his despatches we are prepared 
to encounter his prejudices and to make allowances for them. Yet 
his traditionary dislike gradually yields as he becomes better ac- 
quainted with the Scottish queen ; and he ventures to speak of her 
as he finds her. In December 1562 he thus records his impressions : 

“ The Queen herself, how well soever she favour her uncles, yet 
she loveth better her own subjects. She knoweth the necessity of 


7 Calig. b. x. 181 b. 
* Turnbull’s Calendar of Queen Mary, p. 299. 
* Stevenson’s Calendar of Queen Elizabeth, nos. 8, 68. 
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my sovereign’s friendship to be greater than a priest babbling at 
an altar. She is not so affectioned to her Mass that she will leave 
a kingdom for it... Your honour need not doubt any thing of this 
Queen's evil mind. Her desire was never greater to live in peace, 
nor never more heartily desired the Queen’s majesty’s kindness and 
vood will than now she doth. Yesterday she spoke it, and willed 
me to write the same. Many vain rumours there are spread here 
of wars, insomuch that I should be sent home, that charge was 
civen unto the Wardens to make a road* into England, with such 
like. She showed herself greatly offended therewith. I heard 
yesterday a new charge given to the Lord Cessford to do good 
justice. Upon Tuesday last I dined with the lords of the council 
at the provost’s house of the town; their whole talk was of little 
other purpose than of the amity between the queens, ministered of 
purpose, that being there present of divers parts, every one might 
report what he heard. .... To give your honour this assurance of 
this Queen’s good will towards our sovereign, and of the devotion 
of this people towards her majesty, except I saw good reason that 
moved me, it were no small offence, and such a fault as none could 
be greater. Wherefore [ ought the more advisedly to consider 
what I write..... My duty is to my sovereign to conceal nothing 
of that that is truth when I am called to make an account thereof. 
... [ must again assure your honour that I believe the Queen our 
sovereign was never better beloved of any queen or prince than she 
is of this, nor never so much cared of any strange nation as she is 
of this people universally. The reason of my knowledge is this. I 
hear the Queen herself speak it. It is the opinion of all men. 
And not only that, but those that know in her most of any other, 
nearest unto her in counsel, priviest unto all her doings, do assure 
me of the same. And I myself find nothing done nor said unto 
the contrary.’?#! 

Here, then, if there is faith to be placed in man’s word, is the 
genuine estimate of Mary’s feelings, intentions, and character, as 
they were understood by the keen-sighted and worldly Englishman. 
That he was speaking his sincere convictions is proved by the whole 
tone of his letter; and what is perhaps a weightier argument for 
his truthfulness, he fell at this time under the suspicion of Knox, 
Who viewed with dissatisfaction the growing influence of the Scottish 
Jezebel.42 Presently there occurs a sudden and marked revolution 
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‘ Master Randolph, agent for the Queen of England, was then, and some 
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in Randolph’s correspondence ; there is now no term of contempt 
too strong, no insinuation too base, to be lavished upon her of 
whom he thought and wrote so kindly. There was a political ne- 
cessity for this. In the interval Mary had dared to vindicate her 
own independence; she had rejected Klizabeth’s degrading pro- 
posal of marrying Lord Dudley, and had taken Lord Darnley as 
her husband. 

Randolph was in a difficult position; but he was a skilful and 
experienced diplomatist, and knew well how to deal with the weaker 
side of weak human nature. He was most deeply compromised 
with Lord Robert, the man who personally held the heaviest stake 
in the game which the Queen of England had been playing, with 
such odds in her favour, against the Queen of Scots. He sat down 
and wrote a letter, irom which the following is an extract : 

“So long as I did know that your lordship had credit in this 
court, I took no small pleasure from time to time to let your lord- 
ship understand the state thereof. Sometimes [ wrote to the 
Queen’s self, sometimes to the ladies and maidens, and at no time 
lacked sufficient matter to find myself occupied. Then I thought 
myself happy, and that I led a good life. I found then many 
things that did content me, and in my own conceit rejoiced not a 
little to think what life I should have led if, through my service 
and travail, these two countries might have been united in one, and 
your lordship, to whom I am most bound, here to have enjoyed 
both the Queen and country ; whereunto I found not only herself, 
but as many others as ever heard of your name, no less willing 

than I, that most desired that so it should have been. 

“Since that time what change there hath been your lordship 
hath heard, and in what state presently this country standeth your 
lordship knoweth. And in few words, to call the same again to 
your remembrance, I may well say that a wilfuller woman, and one 
more wedded to her own opinion, without order, reason, or dis- 
cretion, I never did know or heard of. Her husband, in all these 
conditions, and many worse, far passeth herself. Her council such 
men as never were esteemed for wisdom or honesty. Herself, and 
all such as belong unto her, so evil bruited and spoken of that 
worse cannot be thought than is common in every man’s mouth. 

“These things I doubt not but your lordship findeth strange ; 
and specially to see me confirm the same, that so oftentimes, both 
in word and writing, have so far set forth her praises as my tongue 
would serve me to speak or my will to vent in all rooms and places 
where I became, so far that in many places your lordship knoweth 
how hardly I was believed. I fear, therefore, that I shall be re- 
proved, either for lack of constancy that so far differ trom my 
former opinion, or want of judgment that could not so far see as 
that which I now find. 
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«To this I answer, that if I alone had so thought of her, and that 
the same had not been confirmed by many other, unto whom (in 
deep consideration of all cases of weight and persons that have to 
do with) I must of reason give place, it might well be thought that 
Iwas either overseen in judgment or unadvised in my reports. 
But if your lordship hath found that whatsoever I have spoken or 
written in her commendation was confirmed unto the whole world 
by other many and diverse, what can be judged of me but that 
with them, at that time, I reported as I found, and that she is so 
much changed in her nature that she beareth only the shape of 
that woman she was before? Wherefore your lordship may not 
think that you should in any case have been beguiled, but that 
only for lack of so good a husband as she should have had of you, 
and for only despite that she wanteth you, and in the getting of 
you could not have her will, gave such liberty unto the natural 
disposition that is in the whole kind, that she cared neither what 
became of herself or country, so that she might do any thing that 
might grieve them with whom she was, and yet is, offended. What 
other occasions moved her thus hastily to enter into this new kind 
or trade of life and government, I leave it rather to be conjectured 
at than that I have will to put it here in writing. If there be an 
Cidipus amongst you, or if your lordship will call to mind some 
purposes that beforetime have been written unto your lordship, 
you will soon know what I mean.’ 

These two letters from which we have given the above extracts 
supply us with the means of interpreting Randolph’s subsequent 
correspondence. We see why we can give it only a cautious amount 
of credit in those points especially which are hostile to Mary. We 
have no wish to censure him further than this. He served Eliza- 
beth faithfully in his generation ; and though she rewarded him 
with a niggard hand, yet he continued to traduce to the utmost of 
his power her obnoxious Scottish rival. His influence upon Mary’s 
subsequent history, even up to the present time, cannot easily be 
overrated. He fomented discord and rebellion among her sub- 
jects, and was the channel through which they received encourage- 
ment and support from England. His reports as to the state of affairs 
on the north of the Tweed were studied by Elizabeth, were read at 
the Privy Council, and handed about among the lords of the court ; 
and by their means the impression most hostile to Mary was dif- 
fused through every family of distinction in England. Nor has their 
Influence ended with the life of her whom they have so deliberately 
and successfully misrepresented; for they form the chief source 
Whence has been derived a large portion of the accusations brought 
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against her from the days of George Buchanan up to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Froude’s volumes. 

Here, then, we close our enquiry into the critical method in 
which our author has employed his materials. It now only remains 
for us to sum up in a few words the general impression conveyed by 
a tolerably careful perusal of the entire work as far as it has hitherto 
been published. 

It is always pleasant to praise, and there is so much to praise 
in these volumes that it is at once a pleasure and a duty. Clear, 
terse, and flowing in diction, brilliant in delineation, rapid ond 
stirring in action, they place before us with wonderful power and 
lifelikeness the changing scenes of this great historical drama. 
Upon these their merits there can scarcely be two opinions; if 
there are dissentients, we are not of the number. 

On the other hand, we cannot conceal that, as a work which 
claims to be regarded as grave and accurate history, these volumes 
labour under defects which are radical. They are wanting in the 
appreciation of evidence, in discrimination between the histori- 
eal and the picturesque, in the balancing of probabilities, and in 
the calm and patient investigation of truth. The documents on 
which the narrative is founded have too often been selected with- 
out due regard to their intrinsic value; nor have they been con- 
fronted and verified by a reference to others equally trustworthy. 
The history is incomplete ; the parts are not balanced one against 
the other, so as to make the work consistent, uniform, and harmo- 
nious. The original sin of the whole publication is the point of 
view from which it is written. It is a concession to the popular 
taste of the day, which, questionable under any aspect, is doubly so 
when applied to the history of the past. The demand is for the 
melodramatic and the exciting,—for startling incident expressed in 
passionate language,—and Mr. Froude does not scruple to yie ‘ld to 
its influence. Satisfied with present popularity, he is contented to 
forego a more enduring reputation. His book will be read, will be 
praised, and will be forgotten. We could have wished that he had 
taken a higher and a juster view of history, and had at the same 
time formed a truer conc eption of its requirements and of his own 
obligations. In our opinion, the balance is against him. While he 
accepts the present advantages offered by the school with which he 
has identified himself, he must not overlook the future loss which 
it entails upon its votaries. 
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THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 


Tux authorised Report' of the Congress of Catholic divines and 
men of letters which was held at Munich three months ago has 
just been published. Combined with the testimony of several 
eye-witnesses, it gives us a clear idea of an event beyond mea- 
sure interesting and suggestive in its details, and destined pro- 
bably to exercise an almost incalculable influence in the Church. 
The inaugural address of the president, if it stood alone, would 
be a work of rare significance; but, in conjunction with the 
circumstances under which it was delivered, it forms an epoch 
in the ecclesiastical history of Germany which ought not to be 
overlooked or undervalued by Catholics in other lands. The 
circumstances, indeed, from which the Munich conference derives 
its character present no close analogy with the particular condi- 
tions of religion in the rest of Europe. We cannot, by altermg 
the names, apply the narrative or point the allusions to our- 
selves. ‘The idea would, in that case, have had no practical 
significance, and the means of realising it could not have been 
found out of Germany. But its importance extends beyond 
national boundaries; and the tree that was planted in the chap- 
ter-house of St. Boniface, if in time to come it bears fruit at 
all, will bear it for the whole of the Catholie world. 

The outline of the facts is sufficiently familiar to the public. 
In the beginning of August a circular was put forth by Dr. 
Dollinger and two of his friends, inviting the Catholic divines 
and scholars of Germany to a literary conference, to be opened 
on the 28th of September. Nearly a hundred professors, au- 
thors, and doctors of divinity assembled in the Benedictine 
monastery at Munich on the appointed day. Some of them 
were deputed by their bishops; and the assembly contained 
about a dozen laymen. During four successive days seven meet- 
ings were held, which lasted about three hours each. Several 
of the speeches were ordered to be printed in the protocol; and 
two propositions affirming the rights of authority in matters of 
Opinion were adopted after a short discussion. An address of 
fidelity to the Holy See was unanimously voted; and it was 
resolved that the meeting should be annually repeated. The 
proceedings terminated with a dinner in the refectory of the 
Benedictines, at which the Archbishop of Bamberg and the 
Bishop of Augsburg gave toasts; and the Pope, by a telegraphic 
message, bestowed his blessing on the Congress and on the work 
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ithad begun. What was the nature of the Congress, and of the 
work it had begun, we shall endeavour to explain. 

In former times theologians were generally held together, 
as they still are in several countries, by the influence of a wni- 
form system of education, and by fidelity to the traditions of 
the schools. But no such bond now unites the divines of Ger- 
many. eared in universities which are governed by opposite 
opinions, and exposed to very different influences according as 
their lot may be cast in Austria or in Prussia, in Catholic Ba- 
varia or amid the mixed population on the Rhine,—sometimes 
familiar from early youth with the strength and the weakness 
of Protestant and Rationalist literature, and sometimes brought 
up in the elaborate seclusion of the seminary or the religious 
house,—they often, according to the curriculum prescribed in 
certain states, combine a sound knowledge of classics, history, 
or pluilosophy, with the special studies of the priesthood, and 
often, on the other hand, are trained almost exclusively in the 
theological course. ‘There are instances among the older priests 
that testify to the suecess with which, either from religious ani- 
mosity or from political jealousy, g eovernments have freq jently 
tried to tinge the teaching of the school with me sen- 
timents ; and there are others who bear witness to an extreme 
reaction against these encroachments. Varying in national 
character and in mode of speech, disciples of masters whose con- 
tending systems have distracted the peace of the Church, they 
re epresent ‘different modes of teaching and different schools of 
thought, the Catholicism of different countries and of different 
generations. There is no centre of learning in Germany, and 
no theological head-quarters. They have nothing like the Sor- 
bonne, or even like Maynooth; and there is no master among 
them whose works are the common text-books, or whose name 
altogether overshadows that of every rival. They have not yet 
fought out, with their own resourees and on their own behalf, 
the ereat controversies of modern theology. Whilst some have 
benefited largely by the results of Protestant science, and others 
have been influenced by Protestant opinion, many have tried to 
intrench themselves against both influences behind the systems 
prevailing in Italy or France. Nearly all the great divisions, 
therefore, that subsist among the Catholics of othe 1 countries 
have been adopted and naturalised in Germany, in addition to 
the powerful but discordant action of Protestant learning ; and 
the divines are almost as far as possible from harmony in their 
tone of thought and in the tendency of their theological views. 

The first broad and fundamental distinction among them is 
one which ramifies into many others, and derives its importance 
from causes peculiar to the literary character of the German 
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eople. This is the distinction between writers of the practical 
and those of the scientific class. It is the habit of some men 
to think chiefly of the immediate interests of religion, and to be 
guided by them in the formation of opinions and the use of 
knowledge ; ; whilst others consider principally the advancement 
of learning, with a general assumption that it must contribute 
to the elory of God. Men of the latter school never shrink 
from making an adnussion or concession to Protestants or un- 
believers, nor from censuring Catholics, or abandoning and re- 
versing received opinions, if they judge that such a course is 
demanded by scientific reasons, though they are conscious that 
the case may be used, and perhaps forcibly used, to prejudice 
people against the Church. They labour to add to the store of 
known truths without reference either to the shock which each 
discovery inflicts on those whose views it contradicts, or to the 
fear lest the new discovery should be misapplied; and they dis- 
card entirely the management and economy of knowledge. This 
very disregard, however, presupposes the existence of another 
class of men, whose work it is to adapt and explain the results of 
science to unprepared minds which would otherwise be puzzled 
or misled by them, to convert them into instruments of con- 
troversy, and to prevent them from being misinterpreted or 
abused. 

Those who are charged with the duty of watching over the 
purity of the faith are natur ally more alive to the importance of 
this latter function than to the benefit which accrues to religion 
from the progress of ecclesiastical science. The writers to whom 
they look for aid in their pastoral office labour not so much to in- 
struct the learned as the i ignorant, the prejudiced, and the young 
—to restore discipline, to defend authority, to refute calumny, 
and to prevent scandal. The spirit that animates the purely 
scientific divines, and the principle that guides their researches, 
often become almost unintelligible to men absorbed in this avo- 
cation. It appears to them that there can hardly be any thing 
hecessary or profitable to the Church in a kind of literature of 
which the results are frequently unwelcome, the professors defi- 
clent in sy mpathy with their wants and dliffic ulties, and the im- 
mediate effects in some cases demonstrably pernicious. Hence 
very naturally proceeds jealousy, not only of particular views 
and certain definite propositions, but of the principle and tenour 
of a scie ntific theology. When the test applied to the spirit of 
a writer is the efficacy of his aid in the defence of religion, in 
meeting hostile arguments, and in augmenting the polemics al 
resources of Catholics, the most profound theologian is very 
likely to be found wanting. For the erowth of knowledge does 
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ing to light, or establishing, or repeating conclusions which 
strew the “path of the controversialist with difficulties, or cut two 
ways, or compel a revision of opinions. A Catholic scholar will 
often be the first to ascertain a fact unknown to Protestants, and 
hostile to some view adopted among Catholics; he will disprove 
some cherished claim or assertion, weaken the force of some 
popular or conventional argument, and multiply problems as 
fast as he advances knowledge. The spirit which enables him 
to do this is widely different from that of the more purely prac- 
tical and official functions of the priesthood ; and it is abhorrent 
to many persons, even when manifested in questions touching 
which there is no dispute. An estrangement subsists even w ith- 
out any obvious or material cause of ant: agonism; and the oppo- 
sition thus engendered, even when it expresses itself in a vague 
animosity ag ainst the tone and spirit of a school, is not the less 
profound and real. 

There is naturally a close alliance between the episcopate 
and the divines of the second or practical class,—those who, in 
order to shelter faith, seek to dispense and qualify the truth 
to the faithful. It generally happens that these men, while 
they uphold the liberties of the Church, together with the au- 
thority of the Holy See, which are essentis ally inseparable, pro- 
ceed, with an inconsistency more apparent than real, and not 
peculiar to the advocates of their cause, to depress intellectual 
freedom as much as they sustain the rights of the Church. For 
it is in the learned literature of their country that they see the 
worst adversary of religion and morality; and therefore even 
Catholics who help to promote it are obnoxious to them. The 
obvious way to make it harmless, they conceive, is to bring it as 
much as possible under the control of ecclesiastical authority. 
Confident that the Church already possesses scientific systems 
and conclusions free from danger and error, and equal to any 
emergencies that may arise, they desire to arrest the uncertain 
movement of human thought. For this reason the common 
designation for the school is the Scholastic or the Roman. Ifthe 
intellectual activ ity of Catholic Germany is to be brought under 
subjection to the Roman congregations, it must settle into those 
systems with which the Roman “divines are conversant, and for 
which, therefore, a direct theological as well as dogmatic influ- 
ence must be vindic: ated. The prodigious defects of many Ger- 
man writers, and the violent hostility to Rome which in many 
shapes survived amongst them until lately, have powerfully con- 
tributed to recommend these designs. Their most de finite form 
is a demand that the fixed traditions of theology, as taught by 
the Jesuits in Rome, shall be made binding on the German 

Catholics, in order that Rome may not lose all control over 
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their literature. The outward expression of these ideas is a 
demonstrative zeal for the spiritual and temporal claims of the 
Holy See, an unqualified reliance on the efficacy of the Index, 
and a predilection for scholastic theology. 

A combination of circumstances has made the city of Mentz 
the stronghold of these opinions. ‘The Bishop, von Ketteler, 
one of the most imposing characters in the Catholic episcopate, 
was raised to the see fifteen years ago, after the nomimee of the 
Chapter had been refused by the Pope. This event, occurring 
in the midst of the troubles of 1848, violently agitated the 
public mind in Central Germany ; and the University of (essen, 
where the rival of the new Lishop was professor of theology, 
became a hotbed of the sentiments which he was resolved to put 
down. le accordingly removed the faculty of theology from 
that university, and reconstructed it under his own eye, and in 
his own spirit, in the seminary of Mentz. More recently came 
the obstinate assaults of the Hessian Liberals on the freedom of 
the Church and the school; and a struggle was engendered by 
the restrictive measures which were forced on the ministry. In 
this struggle the Bishop of Mentz, as the champion of religious 
hiberty, became the most unpopular and calumniated person in 
the country. For him, and for the zealous men who stand with 
him in the focus of the conflict between the world and the Church, 
the immediate dangers and the present antagonism are of over- 
whelming interest. Looking about for the daily means of act- 
ing on opinion, in order to sustain an ardent fight against 
ignorance, violence, and hatred, they find them not in the re- 
moter benefits of science, but in a close adhesion to the Holy 
See, and in the sympathy they are enabled to acquire in Ger- 
many by their writings, and still more by their influence in the 
annual Catholic assemblies. In this effort many persons have 
come by degrees to make their own opinions the test of fidelity to 
the Church they represent,’ and to look with suspicion on the or- 
thodoxy of those who are at variance with the views which in the 
midst of strife they themselves have been induced to proclaim. 
heir organ, the Mutholik, has allowed itself, at various times, 
considerable license in denouncing the chief scholars of Catholic 
Germany. The Jesuits and the disciples of the schools of Rome 
constitute the bulk of their adherents; but the views of the 
party have their most intense expression in the seminary of 


* The following passage, from the last volume of the Katholik, shows how 
boldly this identity is asserted: ‘*Tausche man sich nicht, die Theologie der 
Orden und der Germaniker (the German college in Rome) ist, unbeschadet der 
von der Kirche unentschiedenen Controversen, auch die Theologie Rom’s und 
der ganzen katholischen Welt ...... Der Theologie der Kirche gegenuber 
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Mentz,—partly because it is placed in the midst of the conflict, 
and partly because its isolation from the influences of a univer- 
sity deprives it of the natural stimulants to scientific research. 

The most serious theological dispute of recent years in Catholic 
Germany is one in which the organ of the Mentz divines was 
engaged against the teaching of a still more influential school. 
Titbingen “has possessed for nearly forty years a theological 
faculty of high repute among Catholics. The professors of this 
faculty have ‘conducted with ereat ability the most valuable theo- 
logical review which, so far as we know, exists in the Church, 
and have been, since the time of Mohler, strenuous promoters of 
the patristic theology. The most voluminous of their writers, 
Hefele, who is generally known as the author of a sophistical 
defence of the Inquisition in his life of Ximenes, has since the 
publication of that book obtained a purer fame by his learned 
ciao y of the Councils. Another of them, Professor [tuhn, isa 
more definite and original thinker; and his ereat work on Dog- 
matic Theology, appearing at long interv als, kindled the con- 
troversy. His method is to trace the progress of each dogma 
through the assaults of heresy, the decisions of popes and councils, 
and the treatises of divines, and then to deal with it speculatively, 
in the light of modern philosophy. sy thus adopting the theory 
of Development, and rejecting the scholastic philosophy, he 1s 
directly opposed to the prevailing schools. His theory, though 
not influenced by that of Dr. Newman, with whose work he was 
not acquainted, is very similar to it. His application of it 1s 
made in such a way as to involve him in almost insurmountable 
difficulties, and to do nearly as much violence to patristic texts 
as they suffer from the advocates of mere tradition. He is further 
open to the imputation of havi ing failed to understand the great 
defect of modern speculation, since he deserts the old systems not 
only on the ground of the advance of knowledge, or the im- 
possibility of construc ting theology @ priori, but because of their 
ruling principle of submission to the authority of the — 
He not only insists on making philosophy independent of theo- 
logy, without which they cannot aid each other, but he separates 
them entirely, saying that one has its source in revelation, and 
the other in reason. This theory of the freedom of science is as 
extreme in its way as the iviiioen ‘ate hostility which his adver- 
saries display to the progress of know! ledge beyond its ancient 
forms and limits; and a discussion on the ‘subje et, which has in- 
terested all Catholic Germany, has been carried on for several 
years between the Tiibingen Quarterly and the Muatholik of 
Mentz. 

A more exaggerated view than that of Kuhn has been main- 
tained by Dr. Frohschammer of Munich, who emancipates philo- 
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sophy entirely from the control of religion and revelation, and 
atirms that it cannot be compelled to revise its conclusions, even 
when they are manifestly at variance with articles of faith. These 
opinions are confined to a narrow circle of adherents. The phi- 
losophy of Gunther, which penetrated far more widely, survives, 
since its condemnation, not as a system, but only as an influence 
leavening the thought of Germany. Its disciples are no longer 
distinguished by the special doctrines of the school,—tfor these 
have in substance been unreservedly abandoned,—but rather by 
an attachment to intellectual freedom, and an anxiety lest the 
failure of the only system that was adopted in great part of 
Austria and Germany should prejudice the formation of other 
philosophies, and lead to the stagnation of speculative activity. 
The Prussian universities of Breslau and of Bonn, the old home 
of Hermesianism, betray the influence of this solicitude, and re- 
tain some traces of the extinct philosophy. In all these fractions, 
therefore, differing as they do on many questions of detail, the 
great problem of the day is the definition of the rights of reason 
and science among Catholies. 

The internal dissensions of Cathole scholars not only cause 
the waste of much valuable power, but seriously injure the au- 
thority of the Church. For it is always of the gravest importance 
that the utterances of supreme authority should be anticipated 
and supported by a general understanding and agreement among 
the faithful, so that there may be no temptation to impugn their 
rightfulness, and error may be intercepted and refuted before it 
comes into collision with authority. It is the duty of ecclesias- 
tical science to stand between the Church and her assailants, to 
justify her decrees, to prevent conflict, and to settle theological 
disputes before they involve danger to faith. In order that this 
may be accomplished, it is requisite not only that learning should 
be diligently cultivated, but also that it should mature some 
degree of unity and harmony of opinion; in other words, it is 
necessary that the best results of theological science should be 
generally known, and that there should not be too great an in- 
equality between the proficiency of different schools. When the 
French clergy were the most learned in Kurope, this unity and 
authority of theology was represented by the Sorbonne; and in 
times not far distant the same prerogative might become the por- 
ion of the divines of Germany, if the superiority of their training 
were not neutralised by their divisions. It is obvious that, where 
there is no uniform teaching or close organisation, this better 
understanding and more intimate union can be obtained only by 
Means of conferences, at which opposition may be allayed and 
misunderstandings removed, which may make the knowledge 
and the ways of each school familiar to all, and in which personal. 
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intercourse may make up for the absence of an enforced unity, 
and of the sameness that springs from intellectual lethargy. 

The idea that an attempt might be successfully made to pro- 
mote this important result had lately begun to gain strength. 
Some preliminary negotiations had taken place, we believe, be- 
tween several divines of southern Germany; and the scheme had 
been warmly applauded at Vienna by the nuncio, Cardinal De 
Luca. At the beginning of the summer vacation, a letter signed 
by Dr. Dollinger, Abbot Haneberg, and the ecclesiastical his- 
torian Alzog of Freiburg, was sent round to the German divines 
and scholars, proposing the establishment of annual conferences, 
to be begun at Munich in September. The author of the paper 
takes the followmg ground: Unbelief is visibly advancing, and 
can be arrested only by positive science, which flourishes only in 
a Catholic soil, and which the Germans, who in their greatest 
errors have never lost a sincere love of truth, are called on to 
restore. This has not yet been done, because, in a period of tran- 
sition like the present age, when many new ways are opened, 
differences necessarily arise; and the very earnestness of thought 
and depth of conviction tend to embitter them, so that the ardour 
of literary enterprise is depressed, and discredit is brought upon 
Catholics. An exclusive and suspicious censorship would be fatal 
to the progress of science, which cannot exist in the Church unless 
it breathes an atmosphere of freedom. Lrror on particular points 
is easily set right by the reaction of the general opinion, but in- 
tellectual stagnation is a more serious danger. Jor the conflict 
in which Catholics are engaged against the enemies of religion 
demands that all their resources should be combined for mutual 
support. By the introduction of periodical meetings men would 
be brought together from a distance. hey would exchange their 
ideas and settle their disputes, or at least learn to carry them on 
in a spirit of conciliation and religion. Such meetings would 
afford an opportunity for deliberation on the pressing questions 
of the day, and the means of combining in great literary under- 
takings, and associating to give increased power to the Catholic 
press. The paper declared, in conclusion, that no personal ob- 
jects should be allowed to assert themselves, but that a purely 
scientific tone should reign in the meetings; and the bishops were 
asked to support the scheme. 

After the cireular of the three divines had been issued an 
event occurred which made it doubtful whether it would have 
the intended effect. ‘Time had been wanting to increase the 
number of subscribers. The document did not even proceed 
from the faculty of the university; but appeared to be virtually 
the work of only two professors. The condemnation and con- 
tumacy of a priest and professor of Munich, who had been sus- 
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tained by the government and had obtained much sympathy 
among the clergy and in the university, had lately brought the 
place into ambiguous repute. It was at that very moment the 
scene of the greatest scandal of recent years, and the cradle of 
a theory, touching the liberty of speculative opimion, which was 
utterly in contradiction to orthodoxy. ‘To discuss grave theo- 
logical problems at Munich appeared to many, under the cir- 
cumstances, ike arguing the question of the temporal power at 
Turin. It was true that the dean of the theological faculty had 
originated the idea of the Congress, and that, in a series of lec- 
tures on the rights and limits of authority, he had publicly re- 
pudiated the theories of Frohschammer. But there were other 
reasons Why even Dollinger’s illustrious name would not avail 
to disarm that sort of suspicion which had now been awakened. 
The magnitude of his services and his capacity is not disputed ; 
but the very qualities which are the secret of his eminence have 
had their drawbacks, and have been the indirect causes of a re- 
sistance to his influence in minds of several descriptions. His 
rigorous method and inexhaustible resources, and the spit im 
which he apples them, are too entirely devoted to the service 
of truth to be adapted to compromise or dissimulation, or to the 
necessities of defective knowledge. The weapon so potent 
against the outward adversaries of the Church retains its force 
against defects within, and seems in its passage to smite insin- 
cerity or treason as well as open enmity. Any writer who uses 
a dishonest artifice, meets a difficulty with a hasty answer, or 
ekes out his ignorance with falsehood, would be sensible that 
he would do well to conceal his act from one whose knowledge 
of controversy is so extensive, who can never be made an ac- 
complce, and who has a knack of turning all the untenable 
positions oceupied by Catholics. Nor is it only his superior 
learning and honesty, or his resolution to tolerate no unsound 
link in the chain of his reasoning, which offends those who in 
these respects are not free from reproach. His published senti- 
ments on the Roman question differ conspicuously from those 
of the majority of the episcopate; and his exposure of the defects 
of the Papal Government has seriously embarrassed its defenders. 
In a later work, where he related historical events which contra- 
dict the theological opinion that the Pope cannot fall into heresy, 
he has exhibited no solicitude to disguise the facts or to depre- 
cate the consequences; whilst he has shown that certain things 
Which have had an important bearing on the constitution of the 
Church have taken their origin in illusions or in fraud. Above 
all, his use of the theory of development innovates far more than 
that of its other professors on the ordinary teaching of divines. 
It takes less than this to isolate a priest who is a pioneer of 
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learning, and who publishes many results which he is the first 
to discover, and many more to which those who accept them 
dare not give expression. 

This antagonism between the overwhelming personal au- 
thority of Dr. Dollinger and the reaction against it is a point 
of high importance, and the real key to the imeidents of the 
Munich Congress. We are the more inclined to give it pro- 
minence because it would appear, from many indications, that 
he himself did not realise the fact when he gave the impulse to 
the meeting, or even when it was brought rudely home to him 
by several significant events. In sending forth the circular, he 
seemed to have forgotten the storm which had burst over his 
lectures and his book on the Temporal Power, the angry de- 
nunciations of which he had been the object, the motives im- 
puted to him, and his breach with a portion of the episcopate. 
In inviting the sanction of the bishops to an assembly in which 
he undertook to unite and reconcile the theologians of his coun- 
try, to moderate their councils, and to guide their resolutions, it 
Was necessary to assume that the breach was healed, that the 
storm had subsided, and that confidence was reposed in the au- 
thor of so good a work. And, in the deliberations that followed, 
Dr. Dollinger insisted so warmly on the need and the possibility 
of concord, that he seemed to ignore the existence of other than 
superficial elements of division; he entered so frankly into ex- 
planations, and spoke with so much simplicity the matured and 
intimate convictions of his mind, that one would suppose he 
thought it possible to remove by argument the difficulties that 
might be placed in his way, and reckoned on finding in others 
a fairness and sincerity equal to his own. 

This was the source of a fallacy and unreality that showed 
itself in the proceedings. It was assumed that Catholics are 
separated by no broad chasm; that the causes of difference be- 
tween them are not deeply seated; that charity, piety, and a 
common purpose in what is most essential would break down all 
barriers; and that something would actually be done if there 
was but the will to do it. If all who were there assembled 
had possessed the clear vision and profound learning of the 
president, a few brief conferences might have done something 
towards this end. But the forces that are warring within the 
Church are not so easily reconciled. The methods and princi- 
ples of different perlods and worlds of thought are contending ; 
ancient and tenacious traditions are suffering transformation ; 
and the truths which are claiming recognition, and the abuses 
which are struggling for existence, cannot escape the agonies of 
childbirth or of death. The strict orthodoxy of one body of 
Catholics is questioned, and the intellectual morality of the. 
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other ; and when such accusations are exchanged, they cannot 
both be entirely unfounded. There are none of these elements 
of contradiction perhaps that will not be absorbed in the progress 
of knowledge and experience; but they will not depart with- 
out a struggle; and peace can only be the result of a decisive or 
an exhaustive war. The speediest remedy for the defects, the 
sorrows, and the scandals of our time will come not from an 
anxiety to avoid every manifestation of the opposing tendencies, 
but from a definite and unrelenting exposition and comparison 
of contending opinions, and from the resolute prosecution of 
ecclesiastical knowledge. When the Fathers of Trent met in 
council, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, they did not 
quash their differences or silence objections, but let each opmion 
assert itself manfully, and even rudely, in what may be justly 
called a trial of strength. Some of the problems which the con- 
gress of the German divines will hereafter be invited to solve are 
even of a more delicate nature than those which were decided at 
Trent, and will require to be considered with less assistance from 
tradition or authority, because they belong to those questions in 
which no general consensus can be established until science leads 
the way. In the course of these enquiries, before the conclu- 
sions of the deepest thinkers become the accepted property of 
all, even in the select circles of German learning, they will 
have to do battle for their systems as was done of old, and on a 
greater occasion, by Canus and Laynez, by Danés and De 
Martyribus. 

Under the influence of the feelings which were afterwards 
more publicly manifested, the nuncio at Munich, Monsignore 
Gonella, conveyed to Rome the apprehension which had been 
created by the unauthorised step of the three divines. He re- 
ceived a reply which he hastened to communicate to the bishops, 
expressing, it is said, the surprise of the Holy See at a proceed- 
Ing so unwarranted and presumptuous, and desiring them to 
take precautions that no evil consequences might ensue. This 
was avery serious affair. By putting the adverse opinion of 
the Holy See into the balance, not, indeed, in the form of a 
command, but in the form of an unmistakeable wish, it was 
made extremely probable that the plan of the Congress might 
fail. If, on the other hand, it should take place, it had become 
very difficult to prevent the fact of its occurrence from appearing 
in the light of a repulse to the authority of Rome, since the 
nuncio had undertaken to measure his influence with that of 
the author of the invitation. Fortunately the influence which 
prevailed was sufficient, not only to overcome this obstacle, but 
to prevent it from converting the result into a protest or a party 
demonstration. The effect of the communication from the nun- 
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cio, however, is visible in the warnings of those bishops who 
greeted the scheme most warmly, as well as in the silence of 
many others. It acted further on the constitution and proceed- 
ings of the assembly, for it caused the absence of many whose 
presence would inevitably have occasioned dissension, and so far 
diminished the chances of discord while restricting the com- 
prehensive character of the meeting. But the resolution to 
keep away was not universal among those who shared the un- 
easiness of the nuncio; and opposite counsels prevailed with 
some who were not attracted by the ideas of the circular. It 
was evident that if only those attended who disregarded the objec- 
tions that had been urged, the danger, whatever it might be, of 
an injurious issue would be increased. If any ill was to be appre- 
hended, it seemed the fairest course to face it with some counter- 
acting force. Since it was clear that those who hoped well of 
the Congress would be in a majority over those who feared it, it 
Was important that the minority should be represented, in order 
to check if they could not control, to denounce if they could not 
prevent, proceedings which were anticipated with a vague inar- 
ticulate alarm. It happened that the convention of the Catholic 
associations was held at Frankfort in the week preceding the 
date fixed for the Munich Congress. Several persons, whose 
ideas were not fully represented by the language of the circular, 
met and conferred on this occasion, and were confirmed in the 
resolution of testifying against the tendencies they opposed, at 
the critical moment which was approaching. 

Since the fifteenth century Germany has never beheld so 
numerous an assembly of her ecclesiastical notables as that 
which, after hearing High Mass in the Basilica of St. Boniface, 
on the morning of the 28th of September, adjourned to the 
neighbouring monastery. Several great schools of learning, 
however, were not represented. Kuhn, whose appearance might 
have been the signal for stormy debates, had lately been assailed 
by the leading periodical of Munich on account of his opposition 
to the scheme of founding a Catholic university in Germany; 
and he was in his tents, publishing a reply. His less obnoxious 
colleague, Hefele, was in Italy; and none of the brilliant Ca- 
thohe school of Tubingen came. The Austrian Jesuits were 
also absent. It was not known at first who was there and who 
had stayed away, for several meetings had been held before a 
list could be made out. Many a man found himself on that day, 
for the first time, in the presence of writers whose works had 
deeply influenced his mind, or whose fame had long excited his 
curiosity, without knowing their features. It was an interesting 
moment, therefore, when the names were called over, and each 
nian rose for a moment in answer to his own, in order that the 
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meeting might know him again. About fifty of those who were 
present had written books which are known and valued by 
scholars beyond the limits of their country. 

Nearly one-third of the members belonged to the diocese 
of Munich. Among these were several distinguished laymen. 
One was Ringseis, the most Catholic among the eminent physi- 
cians of Germany. Another was Professor Sepp, the sole disciple 
of the mighty Gorres, who is publishing, in an improved form, the 
voluminous life of Christ which he composed many years ago in 
reply to Strauss. He is the most ardent and venturesome of the 
German laity, a brilhant parliamentary speaker, and a very 
imaginative historian, but rather hasty in council, and not much 
relied on in literature. He was not a prominent actor in the 
subsequent proceedings. <A third layman, Dr. Jorg, who began 
in literature as a historical enquirer of the school of Déllinger, 
but who for ten years has conducted with ability and vigour 
the HHistorisch-politische Blitter, did not exercise on this occasion 
an influence commensurate with his just renown as a political 
writer, and appeared undecided as to the side on which his 
weight ought to be cast. 

Frohschammer, to whom the meeting would have been a 
welcome arena for the defence of his theories, afterwards affirmed 
that he had been excluded by order of the archbishop. The 
fact of the exclusion, as well as of any interference on the part 
of the archbishop in the affairs of the Congress, has been denied 
on authority; but there were probably few who regretted that 
an additional source of discord was not supplied by the presence 
of a suspended priest, whose writings, in the estimation of nearly 
the whole assembly, are at variance with dogma. His views on 
the independence of philosophy were, however, represented by a 
layman, probably his equal in knowledge, and not so distasteful 
to his opponents. This was Professor Huber, who has written 
on the philosophy of the Fathers, and more deeply on Scotus 
Erigena, and who furnished that report of Déllinger’s lectures on 
the ‘Temporal Power which caused so much sensation three years 
ago. In his last book he has openly defied the Zndex; and he 
1s one of those writers whose independence and ecatholicity of 
thought are the most visibly affected by the study of Protestant 
writings. But he spoke gracefully and with moderation ; and, 
having declared that he belonged to the extreme Left of the 
assembly, he was probably not surprised to find himself on one 
occasion registering a solitary vote. 

He was generally supported by Professor Mayr of Wiirzburg, 
a speaker of less prepossessing address, but a philosopher whose 
methodical precision of thought it was a pleasure to follow, 
although he did not seem familiar with the problems and mo- 
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tives that occupied the thoughts of his audience. The partisans 
of the utmost independence of science might have expected more 
efficent aid from Dr. Schmid of Dillingen, a divine of rising 
reputation, whose recent volume on the scientific tendencies of 
Catholic Germany proves him more deeply versed than almost 
any other man in the several currents of thought that separate the 
schools. But although he is the only priest who contributes to 
Frohschammer’s review, the Athendum, and appears to occupy 
nearly the same ground as Kuhn, he observed an obstinate 
silence, and did nothing for the propagation of his views. 
Indeed, it is to be regretted that, among so many scholars of 
high repute, who would have secured a hearing, there were so 
few who claimed it. ‘The discussion turned much on philosophy 
and on practical questions, attractive to those who were curious 
in the movements of parties; but it left untouched great depart- 
ments of ecclesiastical science. Biblical scholars like Reischl 
who has translated the Bible into German, Thalhofer who has 
written on the Psalms, and Schegg of Freising, one of the most 
prolific and interesting of recent commentators, had no oppor- 
tunity of using their special accomplishments. ‘The professors 
of theology at Munich were for the most part inactive, either 
because they wished to dissociate their faculty from the respon- 
sibility of the meeting, or because they thought it sufficiently 
cared for by their colleagues who had taken the lead. Yet two 
of the Munich divines, Professor Rietter and Dr. Oischinger, 
have written on St. Thomas, and well understood the questions 
which were argued. As much might be said of Dr. Sighart of 
Freising, the biographer of Albertus Magnus; but the merit of 
his recent history of art in Bavaria has eclipsed his reputation 
as a master of the medieval philosophy. The last of the silent 
metaphysicians is Dr. Hayd of Munich, who has lately pub- 
lished an important work on Abelard. 

Austria was represented by four of her most distinguished 
writers—Phillips, Schulte, Werner, and Brunner. The first of 
these, who is a convert, from the North of Germany, but of 
English descent, published valuable works on the early consti- 
tutional history of England in the time of George IV. ‘Then, 
having been for many years a most successful lecturer and 
writer on German jurisprudence, one of the founders of the 
Historisch-politische Blatter, and the most conspicuous layman m 
the group of Catholic writers that surrounded Gérres, and influ- 
enced so deeply the mind of Catholic Germany, he was involved 
in the proscription of the Ultramontane professors in the days 
of Lola Montez, and has since devoted himself, at Vienna and 
Salzburg, to the composition of the most elaborate treatise of 
canon law that the nineteenth century has produced. His name 
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has been, for a quarter of a century, a household word among 
his Catholic countrymen ; and, in spite of a certain deficiency 
of logic and condensation, and a ponderousness of learned detail 
that oppresses his ideas, he was, in point of literary reputation, 
nearly the first man in the assembly. Nevertheless, he seems 
to have spoken hardly more than once, for his name appears 
only among the after-dinner speeches. He submitted to the 
impulse of more ardent men, and figured at one important 
moment in their wake. 

A younger canonist, Schulte of Prague, is a remarkable con- 
trast to his more famous rival. Those who reproach him with 
writing too much and too hastily, admit that, of all modern 
works on canon law, his are of most practical utility, and con- 
tain the greatest abundance of original thought, though without 
the immense erudition of Phillips. He spoke often, and nearly 
always with force and clearness, and acquired far the greatest 
influence of all the laymen in the assembly. He was one of 
those who most efficiently supported the president 1n moderating 
extremes and keeping the assembly in the course which, by con- 
ceding nothing to the exclusive tendencies of particular sections, 
could alone assure its success in time to come. 

A similar influence would probably have been exerted by 
the most learned of the Austrian priesthood, Professor Werner 
of St. Polten; but the death of his bishop summoned him away 
from Munich. It is probable that many who, on the first day, 
had seen a small retiring man sitting awkwardly in a coat that 
did not seem his own, and apparently scared and humbled by 
all that surrounded him, were afterwards surprised to hear his 
honoured name. Unlike other disciples of Giinther’s sterile 
school, Dr. Werner has been almost too productive. His moral 
theology is the most valued that has appeared in German; and 
his great work on St. Thomas raised his reputation to a level 
which his book on Suarez and the first volumes of a history of 
apologetic literature have not sustained. Dut in the series of 
lnstories of the sciences in Germany which was set on foot by the 
King of Bavaria, and for which the most eminent writers have 
been chosen, the history of Catholic theology was, at Dollinger’s 
recommendation, entrusted to Dr. Werner. On the great ques- 
tions of reason and faith, and of the value of the scholastic 
divinity, very few were so competent to speak. But, either 
from weakness or timidity, he could not make himself heard, 
though he put on paper several propositions, which were read 
from the chair and adopted in the protocol. 

Irom the first, considerable interest had been exhibited in 
the project at Vienna, and it was supposed that some of the 

lennese theologians, and among others the Jesuit Schrader, 
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Passaglia’s former colleague, would have been present. But 
Vienna is not a theological capital, and was perhaps more fitly 
represented by a vigorous and courageous journalist, Dr. Brunner, 
the stalwart adversary of the demoralised rabble that have long 
predominated in the Austrian press. He contributed, however, 
rather sense and humour than deep learning to the Munich 
councils, and sometimes diverted with timely pleasantry the 
troubled minds of the assembly. In most respects he presented 
a singular contrast to other men who, like himself, are involved 
in the pressure and anxiety of popular discussion. 

The University of Breslau was represented solely by Dr. 
Reinkens, a Rhinelander by birth, whose recent investiga- 
tions have diminished the lustre of the Jesuit schools in the 
seventeenth century, and who, in an unguarded passage of the 
work in which this was done, has exasperated the national, or 
rather the provincial, feelings of the Silesian clergy. An un- 
common shrewdness of expression and a thoughtful manner 
would lead one to believe that he was not likely to write im- 
prudently. A life of St. Hilary by him was already announced, 
but he has not yet been a productive writer; and the suspicion 
of an attachment to the doctrines of Giimther, which rests on 
one of the leading professors of the faculty to which he belongs, 
seems on this occasion to have somewhat impaired his influence. 
This at least might be gathered from the fate of a proposal 
which he submitted to the Assembly at the opening of its de- 
liberations. It would be useful, he said, to establish, in addi- 
tion to the reviews representing the different schools, a central 
organ which should impartially register the progress of learning, 
and in which various opinions should be allowed to meet, and, 
if possible, be reconciled. He proposed that a periodical of this 
kind should be founded, or that one of those already existing 
should be enabled to supply the want. The idea was encour- 
aged by Dr. Dollinger, on the ground that it was desirable to 
be informed of the mere advance of science through some me- 
dium coloured by no distinctive opinions, and that an arena 
open for the discussion of debateable questions might be a 
means of promoting concord. Nevertheless, all parties united 
in condemning the plan—some on the ground that the existing 
reviews were not sufficiently supported, others on the ground 
that an editor must not promote any views except those which he 
thinks are right, and others, again, on the ground that even the 
opposition of contending schools is not to be deprecated, pro- 
vided they proceed scientifically. The proposition was sum- 
marily snuffed out without being put to the vote. 

The very decided opponent of Dr. Reinkens on this occasion, 
though generally, it would seem, but little divided from him, 
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was Professor Floss of Bonn, a grave and wary man, and not 
easily committed to questionable or impractical schemes. He 
is one of the most indefatigable explorers of manuscript texts, a 
drv and colourless writer, but a sound eritic and a man of facts, 
as it has been said a German should be. The only collected 
edition. of the writings of Scotus Engena is due to him. Many 
of his treatises on medieval history possess acknowledged value ; 
and the only thing which hindered him from playing one of the 
first parts at the meeting was apparently a want of fluency in 
speaking. 

Dr. Hagemann of Hildesheim would have to be referred to 
the same group as these two historians, if his attainments may 
be estimated by a book which is not yet published, and his 
opinions by a single remark with which he took part in the last 
skirmish with the Mentz divines. He is the author of a history 
of the Church of Rome during the three first centuries, which 
was, we believe, already in print, and which is said to be the 
most valuable treatise on a subject on which many of the most 
learned Germans have been his rivals; but he exhibited through- 
out a disappointing taciturnity. 

The ecclesiastical historians, animated by the spirit of the 
creat master of Church history, constituted the centre, and were 
the ruling power in the Congress. The secretary, lather Gams, 
whose history of the Church in Spain has been noticed in our 
pages, must be included among them, as well as several other 
Munich scholars, such as Dr. Pichler, who, after writing a 
volume on Polybius, has devoted himself to the history of the 
Eastern Schism, and Dr. Friedrich, whose writings have been 
chiefly confined to the history of the fifteenth century. For 
these two men it was evident that the meeting possessed an 
almost painful interest. They are the junior members of the 
faculty of theology, and probably find it difficult to counteract the 
powerful attraction which the theories of Frohschammer exer- 
cise over the students. It was therefore important for them to 
obtain some declaration on the disputed questions, by which 
the liberty of thought might be so completely vindicated that 
nothing should remain to justify complaints against the exercise 
of ecclesiastical authority. Dr. Reusch of Bonn, who in a 
recent volume of lectures on the cosmogony has walked in the 
footsteps of Cardinal Wiseman, and who has translated several of 
us Writings, seemed to emulate the good sense and moderation of 
his e league Floss. It was understood that he had undertaken 
the editorship of a theological encyclopedia, which was one of 
the literary enterprises most warmly taken up by the assembly. 

Without the ballast with which these men steadied the ship 
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it would have been tossed about by the conflicting opinions of 
others. Dr. Knoodt of Bonn, formerly a strenuous adherent of 
Giinther, placed himself unequivocally on the side of authority 
taking the eround that the Church, being infallible, cannot really 
injure the freedom of science, which is liable to err. This de- 
claration fell very far short of that which the adversaries of 
freedom desired, and in fact avoided the real issue; but yet the 
attitude assumed by the speaker, who we believe was, with one 
exception, the only priest present whose works are on the Index 
proved at least that the apprehensions for the rights of autho- 
rity were groundless, and that whatever disputes might arise 
would be confined to the narrower ground of expedience and 
formality. 

A heavy gray-haired man, deliberate in manner but of fluent 
speech, was perpetually on his legs, and was heard with much 
impatience. This was Dr. Eberhard, now the parish priest of 
a village on the Danube, but many years ago a preacher who 
gained in the pulpit of the cathedral of Munich successes which 
remind one of those of the great orators of Notre Dame. He it 
was who carried among the burghers of the Bavarian capital 
that new spirit of Catholicism which the persecution of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne had kindled in Germany; and devout people 
are still named who were among his converts in those days, and 
were brought by his sermons from indifference to the practice of 
their religion. In later years he has written on metaphysics, 
and has joined the Hatholik in its crusade on behalf of the Tndex, 
but without sharing all the fervour or all the opinions of its con- 
ductors. In an evil hour he undertook to describe the several 
schools of thought in Catholic Germany; and the grave and 
passionless tone of the beginning gave promise at least of an 
equitable treatment. But the meeting shrank from this self- 
knowledge. Dr. Heinrich, the editor of “the Natholil:, vehemently 
interrupte ‘1 the speaker, whose rude touch threatened to destroy 
the harmony which had just been painfully established, or at 
least to dispel the illusion of its existence. The president pro- 
nounced this objection perfectly legitimate ; and Dr. Eberhard 
came down to his place with a smile at his own sumpheity. 

Dr. Michelis, a priest who, in the solitude of a country 
parish, oe risen of late years to ereat note and influence m 

; Westphalia, was a still more freque mnt speaker. Jlis distinctly- 
marked opi hlons were expressed with an ardour that provoked 
contradiction ; and he strode about like a gigantic athlete, iter- 
rupting the speeches of his opponents, and disturbing some- 
what the de corum and order of the meeting. After writing the 
cleverest of the refutations of Giinther, he published a very 
elaborate work on Plato, and has ever since been at war with his 
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éritics and with those who omitted to notice it. The review 
which he superintends, Nature aud Revelation, gives the praise- 
worthy example of an effort carried on with great constancy to 
follow the progress of natural science, and to revise the solutions 
by which, at a less advanced stage of enquiry, it was brought 
‘nto harmony with religion. Of all the Prussian priests he is 
the one most regarded ‘and most trusted by that section of the 
Lutherans whic h is tending more or less consciously to union 
with the Church. But among Catholics he appears the most dis- 
putatious, and therefore unpopular, of men. He has broken a 
lance with m: unry of those whom he met on this occasion, and is 
at open war W ith the school of Mentz, and with the friends of 
Giinther. Others probably were sometimes annoyed by his ve- 
hemence, or angry with his passion for speaking his mind; but 
his honest and uncompromising spirit enabled him to do much 
for conciliation, for it was more easy to quarrel with his manner 
than to refute his opinions. 

There was an uncouth person in the meeting, uncourtly and 
unadorned, little versed in ancient or modern languages, and 
weighed down as to his literary reputation by the defects of his 
earlier writings, who is yet the most perspicuous of the German 
philosophers, and in some respects the most profound. This was 
Dr. Deutinger, who was dispossessed, like many other professors 
at Munich, in _— and has never been restored ; but whose 
recent works on the history of modern philosophy ‘and on the 
Gospel of St. John are of the very first merit. His essays on 
the dispute between Kuhn and (¢ ‘emens, Kuhn’s assailant in the 
Katholik, and in the affair of Frohschammer, foreshadow the 
solution of the problem of neering and freedom, revelation and 
reason, to which German theology will inevitably tend. His 
speech on this subject is, next to the inaugural address, the most 

valuable thing in the report. 

The school of Mentz was led by Canon Moufang, the most 
eloque unt man in the Congress, and by Professor Heinrich, from 
whom the organ of the party receives its tone. A broad pro- 
vincial accent disfigures the speaking of the latter; and it seemed 
more suited to his temper to interrupt or to rise to order than to 
deliver a set speech. He alone among the assembled divines has 
the neatness and unction of the French priesthood; and his deli- 
cate features and mild expression of countenance are not sug- 
gestive of the unyielding energy and bitterness which appear in 
his writings. He was supported with greater moderation by 

rofessor Hergenréther of W izburg, the special champion of 
Roman theology, and author of a vindication of the govern- 
Ment of the Holy e and by his colleague, Dr. Hettinger, who 
as published a popular apology for the Christian faith, and who 
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once, in the heat of discussion, tried to silence the voice of the 
laity. 

It was to an assembly so composed that Dr. Dollinger, having 
been elected president, delivered his inaugural address on the 
history, condition, and duties of Catholic theology . The leading 
ideas of this address were as follows: 


Christian theology owes its origin to the union of Greek | 
philosophy with Hebrew learning at Alexandria, where, con- 
temporaneously with the appearance of the first Chris stian di- 
vines, the last original thinker of antiquity, Plotinus, made the 
last attempt to supply a pagan substitute for the discarded reli- 
gion of the people. The child, as it issued from its mother’s 
womb, was deeply tainted with the vices of the parent. The 
grave dogmatic errors of Origen, the father of Christian science 
and the founder of the earliest school of theology, served as a 
warning that the treasure is contained in earthen vessels, and 
that the intellectual study of religious truth needs the watchful 
supervision of the Church. A less speculative and more purely 
biblical school than that of Alexandria afterwards arose at An- 
tioch. While theology remained the almost exclusive possession 
of these Eastern churches, the dogmatic struggle was chiefly 
confined to the doctrine of the Pers son of Christ, to theology, in 
that narrower sense in which the term theologus was ap] lied to 
St. John and to St. Gregory of Nazianzen. Even St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, the most original of the Greek fathers after Origen, 
scarcely passed the bounds of that circle of ideas. The doctors 
of Latin Europe borrowed their views from the Greeks, and did 
not go beyond them until St. Augustine, who stands alone 
among the Western divines, extended the limits of theology, and 
became the teacher and master of the Latin church. The Greek 
theology in the period of its decline shone once more in the 
works of St. Maximus, and put forth its last great divine im St. 
John Damascene. During a thousand years since his death it has 
made no progress, has done nothing for ethics or for the dogmas 
of grace and redemption, and has been content with the achieve- 
ments of early times in Seripture and Church history. Except- 
ing the appearance of one divine, who wrote against Proclus, 
and the deplorable transformation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost in the contest with the Western Church, it has ever since 
been stationary. 

For five centuries after the great migrations theological 
science in the West lay 3 in its winter sleep. The Church was 
busy with the reconstruction of society ; and the best writers, 
such as Paulinus and Alcuin, were only equal to the task of pre- 
serving from extinction the knowledge which had come down to 
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them. Controversy was revived for a moment in the ninth cen- 
tury, but died speedily away: and the Neoplatoniec philosophy 
of Scotus Hrigena, which stood alone, awakened no interest and 
exerted no influence. 

Modern theology aims at understanding, connecting, and 
harmonising the whole system of doctrine, with a completeness 
and comprehensiveness unknown in the eleven first centuries of 
the Church. It began with St. Anselm, and has continued ever 
since, with increasing energy, to strive for the attainment of its 
end. As theology had begun in the combination of the Platonic 
philosophy with the dogma at Alexandria, so now, down to the 
sixteenth century, 1t was governed by the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. But the scholastic divines were unable to remedy the 
vices of their starting-point and their method. Their analytical 
process could not construct a system corresponding to the har- 
mony and wealth of revealed truth; and without the elements 
of biblical criticism and dogmatic history they possessed only 
one of the eyes of theology. The one enduring achievement of 
those times is the creation of a system of ethical science by St. 
Thomas, albeit on Aristotelian principles. 

All the chief nations of Europe laboured together on the 
scholastic theology, with the same language and method, and 
without any national distinctions. In Germany a reaction began 
early in the fourteenth century, and the ablest divines were at- 
tracted by the unexplored treasures of speculative mysticism. 
The Areopagitical writings, not being fully understood, were 
supposed to be orthodox; and experience had not yet taught 
how easily mystic contemplation glides into theosophie pan- 
theism. The works of Eckart, Tauler, and their school, will 
always retain their value, though none but minds well trained 
in philosophy and history will be competent to use them. In 
the fifteenth century Gerson undertook to reconcile and combine 
the mystic with the scholastic method ; while Nicholas of Cusa 
anticipated many of the later discoveries of speculative and his- 
torical theology. 

The scholastic theology had been generally abandoned, and 
a craving for a method more suited to the nature of Christianity 
and the wants of the human mind was strong in Germany 
when the Reformation broke out, caused not so much by the 
defects of theology as by the evils which its decay had helped 
to develope in ecclesiastical life. But the contest which fol- 
lowed had to be fought out on the domain of doctrine. Here 
the old scholastic armoury supplied no weapons capable of de- 
fending the Church against her new assailants; and she was 
compelled to have recourse to the biblical and historical studies 
Which had commenced with the Revival. The rupture of the 
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unity of Christendom, considered in‘its influence on relivious 
science, proved highly neta ial; and the idea that Christi: lanity 
is history, and th at in order to be understood it must be studied 
in its dey elopment, began to effect a transformation of theolog 
which has not yet attained even a temporary conclusion. These 
fruits of the Revival and of the Reformation did not ripen for 
Germany. France, Italy, and the Netherlands could boast of 
great divines. England 2 gave birth to Stapleton, the most emi- 
nent of all the champions of the Church against the new doe- 
trines. And throughout the sixteenth century theological science 
flourished above all in Spain. But the expulsion of the Protes- 
tant leaven brought on the relapse which shows itself in the 
uncritical eclecticism of the later scholasties; and a scientific 
divinity was finally extinguished by the Inquisition. After the 
death of Baronius and Bellarmine the imtellectual decline of 
Italy made itself felt in her esa ; and her ablest men, such 
as Sarpi, Galileo, and Campanella, earned their distn netion in 
other paths. The sceptre had passed to the clergy of France, 
who became the creators of patristic theology and ecclesiastical 
history, and to whom belongs the praise ‘of having delivered 
religion from one of the worst evils of modern times,-—--the im- 
moral and unscientific teaching of the casuists. ‘The rest of 
Europe did not profit as it mieht have done by this renovation 
of ecclesiastical learning ; for the French divines, after the ex- 
ample of Duperron, had generally discarded the use of Latin, 
and by adapting their own tongue to the uses of theology had 
given their writings rank and influence in the classical litera- 
ture of their country. The same thing was done, though not so 
thoroughly, for the English, by Hooker, Bramhall, Baxter, and 
others. But the Italians have never raised their language to a 
level with the Latin; Spain has been silent in both languages; 

and the German has but lately acquired that flexibility and per- 
fection to which it was already rapidly approaching in the four- 
teenth century. 

The introduction of modern languages into purely theological 
literature was a new Babel for divines; and it would have hin- 
dered cooperation, and encouraged national indiv iduality at the 
expense of Catholicity, if the tendency of recent years had not 
been to break down the barriers that divide the nations, and to 
make the intellectual acquisitions of each the common property 
ofall. ‘The actual result, however, gives a great advantage to 
the Germans, who are more skilled than the Latin races to un- 
derstand the languages and characters of foreign countries. Be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century the light of theology 
was eclipsed in France; and the apologists of those days were not 
able to command the literary popularity of their illustrious pre- 
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decessors. The university which for six hundred years had been 
the glory of the French Church perished in the Revolution; and 
since that catastrophe there has never existed a centre of theology 
in Christendom invested with the authority of acknowledged 
learning, nor has theology itself revived in any part of Latin 
Eur ype. The works of Balmez exemplify its low condition in 
Spain, where native history is the only study that appears to 
thrive. In the age of Benedict ATV. many eminent scholars 
had arisen in Italy, and especially in Rome; but after his ponti- 
ficate theology rapidly declined. For centuries no important 
work on Seripture has been written by any Italian divine; and 
the suppression of the Jesuits deprived the other orders of a 
rivalry which had been a useful stimulus to exertion. In our 
generation the three most gifted members of the Italian priest- 
hood, Rosmini, Gioberti, and Ventura, of whom Balbo prophe- 
sied twenty years ago that they would raise the body whose 
ornaments they were to a high place in the opinion of the world, 
came into collision with Rome. Two of them died in exile; 
and the divine who passed for the best of his country has aban- 
doned his former studies. No nation perhaps that experienced 
the troubles and commotions which have visited Italy in our 
century could have escaped the same eftects. 

France has one great advantage in the possession of able and 
zealous laymen whe are efficient advocates of the Catholic cause; 
and the names of Gerbet, Maret, Lacordaire, Gratry, Bautain, 
Dupanloup, Ravignan, and Félix prove that there is a school of 
nen among the clergy who understand the wants of their people 
and their age, and are able to present religion to them im an 
attractive form. But there are no real divines of the type of 
Petavius, Bossuet, and Arnauld, because there are no institu- 
tions in which theological science can be taught. The seminaries 
produce excellent priests, but no scholars ; and if nothing is done 
to establish a university, it is to be feared that the French clergy 
will lose all influence over the male part of the population, and 
will fall into a social seclusion. It is fortunate for the Germans 
that they have preserved their universities, and that theology is 
represented in them; for at length the time has come when the 
olhice of carrying onward the torch of ecclesiastical learning has 
devolved on them. The Greeks and Italians, the Spaniards, the 
French, and the English, have gone before: 

** Tllos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Nobis sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” 

For the Germans the advancement of theology is not only a 
grave religious duty, it is also a great national necessity. Not 
only is the exhaustless power of research and love of labour their 
special intellectual gift, but the curse of the great separation is 
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upon them, and is felt in every moment of their existence. The 
nation, like Philoctetes, is wasting under this poisoned wound. 
No political remedies will avail until German theology comes, 
like the spear of Telephus, to cure the evil it has caused. The 
unity of Germany is the union of the churches; and that will 
one day follow as surely as the nation is not decaying but full of 
life ; as surely as the Church possesses the promise that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against her. 

The Catholic divines can accomplish this reunion upon three 
conditions. Iirst, they must overcome, with all the means which 
the progress of the age supplies, all that is really anti-Catholic 
and an element of separation in the system of their adversaries. 
Next, they must present the Catholic doctrine in all its organic 
completeness, and in its connection with religious life, 1 rigidly 
separating that which is permanent and essential from whatever 
is accidental, transitory, and foreign. This work is very far 
from being yet accomplished ; and the explanation of the neglect 
would be a valuable contribution to our self-knowledge. Lastly, 

theology must give to the Church the property of the magnetic 
mountain in the { fable, that drew to itself all the iron in the 
ship, so that the ship fell to pieces; it must sift from the admix- 
ture of error all the truths in doctrine, history, and society which 
the separated communities have brought to light, and then frankly 
accept and claim them as the leg itimate though unrecognised 
property of the one true Church. ~ Catholics cannot pretend that 
they really desire union until they prove that they desire the 
means of union, which are humility, charity, and self-denial, 
honest recognition of what is good and true wherever it is found, 
and a thorough insight into our own vic es, scandals, and detects; 
and this points out to us the part which falls to theology i in the 
great work of reconciliation. It is theology that gives life and 
force to the true healthy public opinion in ecclesiastical affairs be- 
fore which all must bow, even the heads of the Church and those 
who wield her power. As among the Jews the schools of the 
prophets existed beside the regular priesthood, so in the Church 
there is beside the ordinary powers on extraordinary power, and 
that is public opinion. Through it theological science exercises 
its legitimate authority, which nothing can permanently resist. 
For the divine judges things i in the ¢ thurch according to the ideas 
that are in them, ‘whilst the generality of men judge the idea 
by the fact which they behold. All reform consists in m: aking 
every practice and every institution in the Church correspond 
with its idea. 

Germany is henceforward the home of Catholic theology. 
No nation has cultivated so successfully the sciences which are 
the eyes of theology, viz. history and philosophy; and no source 
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of information, no eriterion of scientific truth which they supply 
can be neglected. The day has gone by when a man could pass 
for a good dogmatic divine w ithout a thorough knowledge of 
exegesis and ecclesiastical history, of the patristic wr itings, and 
of the history of philosophy. No German, for instance, could 
give the name of a theologian to one who was ignorant of Greek, 
and therefore unable to andes stand or to explain the Vulgate. 

The question as to what constitutes a theologian must be 
answered according to the age, and its demands upon a scholar, 
and especially a divine. Though the modern weapons of science 
may be used for destruction, ‘they cannot be set aside in the 
work of reconstruction ; and ‘the difficulty of theology has not 
diminished. Time has swept away many bulw arks behind 
which former generations thought themselves safe. A Protes- 
tant may overlook whole centuries, and content himself with 
a fraement of the Church; but Cathialion must know her in the 
totality of her progress from the beginning to the present day, 
without any gap in the continuity of her dev elopment, or any 
fault in the harmony of her system; and this is the labour of a 
life. No effort, therefore, can dam up the current of theology, 
or force it back into a bed which it has long since overflowed. 

It is the privilege of true theology to change all that if 
touches into gold, and, like the bee, to extract pure honey from 
poisonous flowers. Error has its salutary influence upon the 
Church ; it is an incentive to progress, and becomes a peril only 
when theology fails to meet it with a true solution. Every truth 
that religion professes must at some period be purified and refined 
in the fire of contradiction. Therefore the test of a genuine theo- 
logian is to labour without ceasing, and not to flinch from 
conclusions that are opposed to fay ourite opinion and previous 
judgment. He will not take to flight if the process of reason- 
ing threatens to demolish some truth which he had deemed 
unassailable, or imitate the s savage who trembled during an 
eclipse for the fate of the sun. He is sure to gain one step in 
wisdom, if he does not let the occasion slip from him. ‘The 
Holy Spirit, who teaches the Church, gives to the theologian that 
light of grace without which his eyes are blind to the things of 
God, and consumes the chaff of human error slowly but surely. 
Later generations often have to atone for the faults of short- 
sichted predecessors ; and the example of the schoolmen who, in 
their disregard for history and their self-sufficient ignorance 
of the whole Anatolian tr adition, powerfully contributed to the 
fatal breach with the Greek Church, ; is a warning to leave theo- 
logy her freedom, and not to elevate her unsettled conclusions 
prematur ely into articles of faith. 

Uur principle of tradition, the motto guod semper, quod ubi- 
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que, quod ab omnibus, which is written on our banner, has been 
misunderstood by friends as well as by adversaries. A miser, 
who buries a treasure in a hole, preserves it indeed, and it may 
remain for centuries without increase or loss; but in that case it 
will remain also without life or fruit. The doctrine cannot act 
on the minds and lives of men without undergoing the reaction 
of their influence. Its force is in its incessant growth. But in 
the dull and thoughtless hands of a theology that professes to 
be conservative it can shrink and wither like an old man’s body, 
and in its impotence cease to generate life and light. for the 
definitions of the Church are only words, which, however accu- 
rately chosen, need to be impregnated with thought by the 
preacher and the divine; and while they may become bright 
gems in the hands of a true theologian, they may be converted 
into lustreless pebbles by the manipulations of a rude mechani- 
eal mind. 

The freedom of the Catholic divine is linked to the authority 
of the Church, with which he feels himself in harmony even 
when it does not speak; for he knows that it will always save 
him from the tyranny of uncertainty and mere opinion, that its 
utterances will always be a guide to truth, that it can never mis- 
lead. Whilst he understands that the progress of knowledge 
must be for ever breaking down hypothesis and opinion, every 
difference between his conclusions and the dogma warns him of 
an error on his part, and not in the teaching of the universal 
Church. Tfe assumes at once that there was a defect in his 
process of enquiry; and he at once conscientiously revises the 
operation, with the certainty that, with more or less exertion, he 
will discover the seat of his error. 

In Germany there is no established theological school or schools; 
and it is well that it is so, for the ancient chain of theological tra- 
dition has been interrupted, the old forms are too decrepit to be 
repaired, and the moment of transition has arrived, when a new 
edifice must be reared in their place. Materials already abound, 
but the building itself is very far from complete; and many 
works recal those provisional wooden crosses in the churchyards 
with the inscription “Until the erection of a monument.” The 
new theology must reverse the analytic method of the Middle 
Ages, and must carry out strictly and fully the principle of his- 
torical development. It must be vast enough to comprehend 
the whole of the past, and to leave rcom for the future, which 
will be not less active in the work of dogmatic evolution. It 
must be universal, like the Church, and lke her embrace the 
past, the present, and the future. It must provide for the future, 
not by artificially covering and concealing the gaps that remain 
in the system, but by ascertaining and recognising their pre- 
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sence, and by rejecting every hasty and arbitrary attempt to 
invest the roe of a school with the authority of ecclesiastical 
doctrines, and to adopt them in the reconstruction of theology 
as materials similar in nature and equal in value to the universal 
dogma of the Church. In such matters it must protect the 
rights of freedom for the present, and refer to the future, when 
opinion has become permanent and certain, the d luty of deciding. 

The presence of different systems is not an evil, but an ad- 
vantage, provided they maintain a scientific character, and each 
respects the freedom of the other. That freedom is as necessary 
to science as air to life, and it isa a ort-sighted and suicidal 
pohey to deny it on the ground of danger to faith, A real 
dogmatic error against the clear and universal teachi ne of the 
Church must be pointed out and retracted; but a purely theo- 
logical error must be assailed only with the resources of scien- 
tific discussion. It is no argument to say that all error is con- 
nected with dogmatie error. It would be possible to extract 
from the Sema of St. Thomas a series of propositions whica, 
in their logical consequences, would lead to the most fatal error. 
The faults of science must be met with the arms of science; for 
the Church cannot exist without a progressive bape y. That 
in t} meee? it is only through error that truth is attaine cd, is a 
law which will be as valid in the future as it this s been universal 
in the past. 

It is impossible to read this address, which contains the most 
distinct and pregnant cosition its author has ever made of ‘the 
spirit of his theology, without perceiving that it challenges dise US- 
sion on a great variety of points, and controverts many opinions 
which are by no means univ ersally abandoned. For ourselves, 
we cannot acquiesce in the justice of totally excluding Engle nd 
from the survey of the theology of the present day, or admit that 
we have no ecclesia istical writers of the rank of Bauti ainand Ven- 
tura, and no divines who deserve to be placed as models before 

the educated cler ey of Germany. Those, how ever, are fortun- 
ate whose sensitiveness is wounded only by omissions ; for the 
speaker appears to have touched with care ful deliberation on all 
the chntartesiatio faults of Catholies in our time. 

Iwo years ago the author of this address, in his protest against 
the abuses of the Roman Gover nment, and on behalf of civil 
rights and freedom, touched merely on the externals of ecclesi- 
astical polity in its contact with the outer world. Now , he pene- 
trates to the y very heart of the defects that afflict the Church, to 
the causes of her injured influence and the source of great spiri- 
tual ey ils, He speaks not for administrative reform, ‘but for - 
renovation of theology, and the advancement of that w hich give 
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religion power against error, for intellectual as well as poli- 
tical liberty. When we consider the position of the speaker, 
and the influence which the Congress he thus inaugurated 
will hereafter exercise, we cannot find that any thoughts which 
reach so far or penetrate so deep have been uttered in our time. 
Their effect in the Church would depend in great measure on the 
reception they met with from an audience which has in its hands 
the formation of theological opinion in great part of Catholic 
Germany. They were not spoken as a programme or manifesto 
representing the thoughts of the meeting, but rather as a topic 
for discussion and a test for the comparison of views. So far, 
therefore, the address invited comment; and it would unquestion- 
ably have provoked it in any assembly of divines. Those who 
had come with the design of watching and confronting the speaker, 
would have been clumsy tacticians if they had extracted from it 
no opportunity of delivering their protest. There was hardly a 
paragraph that could pass unquestioned from their point of view. 
In a paper which was drawn up by Dr. Heinrich, and read on 
the following day by Canon Moufang, and which was signed by 
the Wiirzburg divines, by Phillips, and by three doctors of divi- 
nity, exception was taken to several passages. 

The remarks on French and Italian learning would probably 
have been heard with pain by a native of France or Italy. For 
the former there was nobody to speak; but the criticism on 
Italian theology threatened to shake the authority of the Roman 
divines, on whom an important school relies. In order to rescue 
their reputation and influence, several names recently comme- 
morated in an essay by Dr. Hergenrother were cited, to prove 
the injustice of the estimate. On this point of literary criti- 
cism discussion of course was fruitless. A more serious matter 
was the vindication of the German clergy from the imputation 

of indifference to the use of the means by which the reconciliation 
of Protestants can be effected. This indifference was indignantly 
repudiated ; but here again argument was vain. Dr. Dollinger 
had defined his meaning to be, that a sincere desire for the ac- 
complishment of an object must manifest itself in a readiness to 
adopt the necessary means; and it was very easy to show that 
the language and policy of many Catholics are more repulsive to 
those beyond the pale of the Church than any of her doctrines. 
He had said the same thing in Wirche und Kirchen; and every 
body knows how many impediments obstruct the path of converts, 
from the ignorance, the imprudence, the want of candour, or the 
want of discrimination, which is sometimes shown by Catholics. 

A graver controversy arose, however, on that passage which 
asserted the universal law, that the way to truth leads through 
error. The idea is found, indeed, in every theology since the days 
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of St. Augustine, and is exemplified in every age of the history of 
the Church. But being coupled in this case with an exhortation 
to tolerate and forbear, it was probably looked on as tending to 
invest theological science with functions which have been claimed 
for ecclesiastical power; and fears were entertained that if the fre- 
quency of appeals to the Congregation of the Index were thus 
checked, the effect of a favourite instrument in discussion might 
be weakened, and the exercise of the authority of Rome over litera- 
ture circumscribed. The difficulty of assailing a statement which, 
as it stood, every body knew to be true, without betraying the 
real motive of the objectors, vitiated their argument, and dimin- 
ished the force of the attack. 

Dr. Dollinger, after a brief explanation of what had been 
misunderstood in his address, speedily took advantage of the 
false position into which his opponents had fallen; and they, one 
by one, in a short but sharp debate, in which he was supported 
by Schulte and Michelis, endeavoured to set themselves night. 
One admitted that he had in some degree mistaken the drift of 
the speech; another that he had not heard it, and had given his 
name on the strength of the report that had been made to him. 
No understanding was arrived at, however; and the assembly 
passed on to other matters. But Dr. Dollinger seems to have 
been determined to expel from the minutes of the proceedings 
this documentary evidence of existing dissension, and at the last 
sitting he again brought the question forward. It was necessary 
to decide on the drawing up of the report, and he began by de- 
claring that he would not permit his address to be published. 
The objectors, he said, would expect their protest to appear with 
it, and the effect would be to commemorate and proclaim an im- 
peachment of his theological teaching. Dr. Heinrich, the author 
of the paper, protested solemnly against this interpretation. He 
declared on his priestly word that he had intended no imputation 
on the dogmatic correctness of the president, whose fame he hoped 
would be handed down as a treasure to the latest ages of the 
Church in Germany. He had only wished to mark his dissent 
from certain opinions which either required qualification to be 
true, or explanation to save them from the danger of being mis- 
understood. This, however, did not satisfy some of his sup- 
porters ; and, whilst they contradicted each other, the logic of 
their antagonist pressed them hard. At last they went out to 
deliberate ; and presently agreed to suppress their protest, and 
to consent to the publication of the inaugural address in the 
Acts of the Congress. Then, with a cruel taunt at his discom- 
fited assailants, Dr. Dollinger declared himself satisfied, and 
explained that he had felt compelled, as a professor of theo- 
logy, to vindicate his theological good name. At these words the 
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whole assembly rose with one accord to bear testimony to him ; 
and the memorable deliberations closed. 

The question of the liberty of human thought, which was 
introduced by Dr. Dollinger in his address, had Secu the begin- 
ning anxiously occupied the minds of the assembled scholars ; 
and from different motives each party was very desirous that 
something should be done. The occasion was manifestly the | 
best that could be devised, if not the only one that could | 
be conceived, for a practic: al effort to reconcile the most mo- | 
mentous difference which subsists in the Catholic body. For 
where the individual is openly at issue with the supreme au- 
thority, or where the limits of power and of liberty are in 
question, no official decree, and no private argument, can 
settle the dispute. The voice of authority is not obeyed when 
its rights are challenged; and a private individual who sets 
about reiorming the Desih by the influence of his own word 
adds at once by his isolation to the force of the adverse opinion. 
But an assem bly of the most learned members of the most 
learned clergy in Europe wou Id | in approaching the rulers of 
the Church, be sustained by a prestige not asy to resist, while 
the men of science would feel its interests safe in their hands. 
Their appeal for freedom, instead of exciting imsubordination 
and resistance to the decrees of the Holy See, would come as a 
constitutional remonstrance against dangerous restrictions; while 
those limits which the most profound scholars and original 
thinkers were ready to observe could not well be rejected by 
any who claimed to understand the hierarchy of literary merit. 

The assembly was agreed upon a further point beyond the 
general expedience of some declaration. Whether they wished 
to preserve authority by restriction, or to promote religion by 
liberty, they agreed at least in believing that the Holy Spirit 
protects the Church from falling into dogmatic error, and that 
human science has no such assurance. If they united in pro- 
claiming even this conviction, it would be something, for it would 
allay in some measure the misgivings that had arisen; and, 
whils t it was an indispensable preliminary to the future discus- 

sion of the rights of intellectual freedom, it would exclude from 

that discussion opinions which do not stand on the same basis. 
I’or men who profess to believe the Catholic teaching have put 
forward systems im which its indefectibility is virtually denied. 
It has been said that a proposition at variance with revelation 
may still be scientifically true; that the universal Church pos- 
sesses no voice which is the organ of infallibility; that not only 
is the expression of dogma modified by the initiative of science, 
but that even its substance is altered in the progress of reli- 
gious knowledge, and that ecclesiastical authority being liable to 
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error and abuse, its bounds can never be assigned nor its inter- 
ference admitted in literature. The genesis of these errors in 
minds more solicitous about the present than studious of the 
examples of the past, is not very difficult to understand. It is 
conceivable how such conclusions present themselves to men who 
are conscious of the loss which religion suffers from the enforced 
stagnation and sterility of Catholic thought, who have watched 
the blunders in Church government, and seen how school opl- 
nions have been identified with the criteria of orthodoxy in an 
age in which many views once thought essential have become 
obsolete and ridiculous. If at one time false opinions have been 
held universally and under pain of censure, and if there is no 
fixed distinction between open and decided questions, and if an 
ill use has been sometimes made of the supreme authority in the 
Church, then, they argue, infallibility does not reside in her. 
One fallacy runs through all these arguments ; but it is a fallacy 
far more universally prevailing than the conclusions which in 
this case it supports. It is the confusion between the Church 
and the authorities in the Church, between matters of faith and 
matters of opinion, and between development and change. A 
very slight exaggeration of the theory of Ituhn, that philosophy 
is as Independent of revelation as other secular sciences, joined 
to that of his extreme opponents who strive to invest the Jndexr 
with an authority universally binding on the conscience, must 
result in this attempt to subject even dogma to the authority of 
science. 

On the morning of the second day of the Congress Dr. Mi- 
chelis demanded that the assembly should pronounce its judg- 
ment on the controverted question of the nghts of intellectual 
freedom, or, as he put it, in favour of ‘ the unqualified freedom 
of scientific investigation.” Authority, he maintained, has no- 
thing to fear, inasmuch as every Catholic thinker knows the 
criteria of certainty, and admits that his conclusions are not 
infallible, and does not therefore claim for them an acceptance 
derogatory to the Church. The proposal was received with 
general favour; but it was met by Dr. Dollinger with a protest 
against abstract resolutions on questions of principle. It may 
be that he did not trust the elements that composed the as- 
sembly, or that he thought its future influence might be com- 
promised if it should embark at the very beginning, before its 
authority was securely established, on questions of so much 
delicacy, or that the flame of opposition would be fanned by 
the license which would be taken in debate. He induced 
Dr. Michelis to drop two out of his three resolutions, and to 
refer to a separate committee of philosophers the one which 
remained, touching the relations of ecclesiastical authority with 
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the freedom of science. The meeting took place that evening, 
and was attended, among others, by Michelis, Heinrich, Deu- 
tinger, Reinkens, Mayr, and Knoodt. 

Late that night a report flew over Munich which produced an 
almost comical sensation. The philosophers, it was said, had 
adopted certain propositions unanimously, harmony had crowned 
their labours, and the great struggle between reason and faith was | 
at an end. Ina place where the minds of men were perplexed 
and excited by the theories of Frohschammer, and by the almost 
unexampled scandal they had caused, it was just possible to for- 
get that the dispute was one of about seven hundred years’ stand- 
ing, and that a thesis on which a dozen professors speedily agreed 
was not likely to settle it. ‘The sitting of the following morning 
opened amid much agitation; strangers congratulated each other; 
and the particulars of the evening discussion were listened to as 
curiously as the adventures of a jury that has been locked up all 
night. One gentleman immediately requested that the names of 
the philosophers should be communicated to the meeting, as he 
wished to know who were the men to whom he would entertain 
a life-long gratitude. ‘They are printed accordingly in the re- 
port. The two propositions were to the following effect: “1. A 
close adhesion to revealed truth, as taught in the Catholic Church, 
is an important and indispensable condition of the progressive de- 
velopment of a true and comprehensive speculation generally, and 
in particular of victory over the errors that now prevail. 2. It 
is a matter of conscience for all who stand on the basis of the 
Catholic faith to submit, in all their scientific investigations, to 
the dogmatic utterances of the infallible authority of the Church. 
This submission to authority is not in contradiction to the free- 
dom natural and necessary to science.”’ 

The debate which followed was often extremely brilliant. 
The two propositions were criticised, and were defended with 
ereat fairness and discrimination by Dr. Deutinger, and with 
creat earnestness by the Mentz divines, as the basis of a per- 
manent understanding. Dr. Friedrich was dissatisfied because 
they supphed no weapons against the school of Frohschammer, 
and Dr. Huber, because they gave him no assistance in his 
struggle for the liberty of thought. Professor Mayr alone made 
a serious effort to have them modified; not so much, he said, 
because they unnecessarily repeat what is to be found in the 
Catechism, but because they are very vague and indefinite. “1 
wish,” he said, im conclusion, “for propositions that show on 
the face of them that they are really the work of men.” Dr. 
Michelis instantly protested that these propositions showed that 
they were drawn up by honest fearless men. ‘On the face of 
them,” eried Mayr, as he sat down,—“I said, on the face of 
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them.” And people who saw things only on the outside thought 
his censure just. Not so those who understood the circumstances 
under which the Congress had assembled, and the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the oceasion. 

The terms of these propositions show that what had been 
apprehet nded was not the assertion of any legitimate freedom 
within the limits of faith, but an opposition not merely to the 
undue exercise of authority , but to fundamental doctrines. They 
were the very least that it was possible for a vigilant orthodoxy 
to demand. They were what the extremest advocate of intel- 
lectual liberty must needs hold if he holds the creed of Catholics. 
On this basis, therefore, the cause of freedom will henceforth be 
sustained without that suspicion which has fallen upon it from 
the faults of treacherous defenders; and its true friends have 
emphatically testified that it is compatible with the most entire 
and hearty submission to the doctrines of the Church. They 
have delivered it from the effects of a disastrous combination 
with tendencies essentially uncatholie,—tendencies which have 
hitherto found strength in the confusion outwardly existing be- 
tween the liberty to hold all truths and the liberty to subvert 
all dogmas. It is the first step which it was necessary to take 
in the path of intellectual freedom; and the way has been ecare- 
fully kept open for further progress hereafter. It admits no ob- 
struction from authorities not infallible, or from utterances not 
dogmatic; and the saving clause at the end of the second pro- 
position renders it impossible to recede in that direction. Inas- 
much as dogmatic utterances are very rare, and the authorities 
which generally intervene in matters of science have no part in 
infallil ‘lity, these propositions implicitly claim for science all 
the freedom which is demanded in Dr. Dollinger’s inaugural 
address. Both parties, therefore, might with reason be content. 
The president, who had been averse to any general resolutions, 
warty supported them when he heard what they were. He 
saw the importance ot bringing the Congress to so unequivocs sal 
a assertion of the rights of authority, and he evidently judged 
that this prudent measure would sive them strength and con- 
fidence hereafter to establish more definitely the exact nature of 
the liberty which science ought to enjoy in the Church. This, 
he announced, would be the business of the next mee ting, which 
is to be held at Wiirzburg in September; and the Report adds, 
that he wished this declaration to be inserted in the minutes. 
Dr. Huber alone voted against the propositions; and in the 
Allgemeine Ze tung Professor Frohschammer fiercely accused the 
Congress of having shrunk from the discharge of its duty. 

The questions raised by the inaugural address and the dis- 


cussion on the rights of science were the most important matters 
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which occupied the attention of the Congress. It shows itself 
‘n its weakness in the report of a debate raised by a motion of 
Professor Alzog, that an association of learned men should be 
formed for the refutation of the current accusations against the 
Catholic Church. Here we find ourselves at once amid spongy 
conventionalities. ‘This notion of refuting calumnies is an insi- 
dious fallacy, and has done the greatest harm to literature and 
religion. The worst things are not the calumnies, but the true 
charges,—the scandals concealed, denied, and at last discovered, 
the abuses, the hypocrisy, the timidity, the uncharitableness 
and mendacity which, under pretence of a good cause, make 
men often unscrupulous, and at last almost unable to distm- 
cuish between right and wrong. The question how these are to 
be dealt with in literature would have been better fitted for 
the consideration of the Congress than those complaints of pre- 
judice and slander which lead Catholics to believe that there 
is nothing for Protestants to criticise, and that all hostile cr- 
ticism is insincere. Something might also have been said of 
the readiness of Catholics to believe evil of their adversaries, and 
of the example given by some of our apologists of collecting 
without discrimination all manner of scandals against them. 
The kind of literary spirit Dr. Alzog’s scheme would foster was 
apparent when Dr. Brunner recommended that a series of histo- 
ries should be written, treating the English 2eformation alter 
Cobbett, and the Spanish Inquisition after Hefele. It would be 
the destruction of all sound historical research; and, worse still, 
+t would accustom men to look only for what is popular and ac- 
ceptable in religion, and to lose sieht of the consistency of all its 
truths, and of those awful depths im it from which worldly men 
recoil. It would make their religion as shallow as their science. 

Two subjects were brought forward by the president which 
were not received with equal favour. One was a motion that 
the Congress should undertake to consider, at a future meeting, 
the means of improving the mode of catechetical instruction. 
Dr. Déllinger affirmed that the manner in which religion 1s 
popularly taught in Germany is exceedingly defective, and that 
the enquiries and suggestions of experienced divines could not 
fail to be useful in aiding its reform. There was no question, 
he said, on which all were more completely agreed, and none ol 
more general importance. This idea was opposed, on the gr rand 
that it involved an invasion of the province of the episcopate. 
It was said that the Congress would be taking the initiative, 1 
a practical question, out of the hands of the bishops, and that it 
ought not to declare that the catechisms used in the several (lio- 
ceses with the sanction of authority were in urgent need of im- 
provement. The tendency of this opposition was, however, °° 
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obvious that it had no effect; and on a division it was sup- 
ported by only three votes. 

The last subject which Dr. Dollinger introduced was the 
necessity of so extending and modifying the teaching of moral 
theology as to do justice to the problems of political and econo- 
mical science. Unfortunately his discourse on this topic, which 
was greatly admired, is very imperfectly preserved ; and it is not 
clear, from the discussion which followed, that he was entirely 
understood. He showed that the current theological systems 
have no solution for the numerous difficulties that arise in the 
progres ‘s of society, and that both in literature and in the cure of 
souls the clergy are conironted by problems which they have not 
learned to meet. And yet, both in the principles and in the 
practical treatment of poor relief, emigration, association, over- 
population, the Christian religion has its own system, and is 
able to guide and to assist the enquiries of science. lgnorance 
of political economy has frequently led to grievous mistakes on 
the side of the Church—for instance, in the matter of the interest 
of money; and it is impossible for the canon law to deal with 
questions of Chureh property, or the payment of the clergy, 
without reference to economical laws. Nor is it to be appre- 
hended that the Church will suffer from the recognition of this 
new influence, or that there will be any inducement to reject or 
alter the legitimate and independent conclusions of the science. 
For political ec onomy, at the point of development to which it 
has now reached, is a powerful aid in the apology of Christianity, 
and the best expone nt of the services performed by the C hureh 
to the social progress of mankind. These ideas were carried out 
and illustrated with a knowledge of the subject, and a mastery 
of the theories of Malthus, of Hermann, and of Roscher, which 

showed how little the speaker contemplated that violence should 
be done to science, or that theology could supply its impertec- 
tions. It was therefore rather disc ‘ouraging to hear a professor 
allege that it was - important for the olozy to settle the ques- 
ts of free trade, by which, he said, consciences are often dis- 
bed on the Rhine. The debate on the use of political eco- 
nomy in theology and canon law promised, however, to lead to 
studic 's which will help to restore the direct social infiuence of 
religion in Germany; and of all the en discussed in the: 
a it was the one which elicited the most he: arty and 
general agreement. 
_ Before the meeting broke up Dr. Déllinger addressed it in a 
farewell speech, not, he sud, as ‘tie president, but as a professor 
spe akine from the exper ience of a long career. He repeat «cL 
with impressive earnestness his exhortation to maintain peace 
and good-will among Catholics, and to observe in theological 
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discussion the charity and gentleness of which St. Augustine 
was a pattern in his dispute with St. Jerome. Divinity, he de- 
clared, could not flourish if it was pursued with unscientific 
instruments; and the bitterness of personal attacks, and the 
habit of denouncing opponents, had already operated in a man- 
ner disastrous to Catholic literature in Germany. His last words 
to the assembly, therefore, were an appeal for unity and concord. 

And now, to what is this movement likely to lead 2 What is 
the future that may be prognosticated for it from the signs amid 
which it was ushered into the world ¥ Will the German divines 
be sustained by the Episcopate in their undertaking to establish 
that connubium between science and authority which was the 
parting aspiration of the Bishop of Augsburg? May it be hoped 
that the clash of hostile sections will be prey ented by the autho- 
rity of a moderator who does equal justice to the rights of the 
Church and the lib erty of science, when Dr. Déllinger’s s place 
shall be vacant? Is there no danger that a crisis may come, 
when the party that at Munich could muster only eight voices 
out of eighty will invoke the intervention of Rome against the 
renewal of conferences which may result im formidable demon- 
strations against their views? It cannot be denied that this un- 
certainty exists, and that there is safety only in the continuance 
of wise and impartial vigilance. The Congress must not be 
taxed beyond its stre1 1eth. It must obtain confidence before it 
attempts reform. 

This at least may be with certainty predicted, that the Con- 
eress will never swerve from the line which has been traced by 
the transactions of the first assembly. It can never betray that 
submission to the dogma of the Church which was proclaimed i in 
the two resolutions; and it can never abandon that earnest care for 
the rights and interests of science which was impressed upon it 
by the ex ‘ample and the warnings of the president. These things 
are its vital principle. By being faithful to this its origin it wil 
have power to infuse a new spirit into the Catholic body, and to 
create a new and authoritative centre of learning, w hich shall 
prevent hereafter the conflict between science and religion. It 
will enable the Catholic writers of Germany to vindicate the 
Church from the reproach that faith is inimical to freedom, that 
we are hampered in our investigations, that we acknowledge a 
power which may prevent the publicity of truth, or impose un- 
truths on our belief. Then indeed it will mark the dawn of a 
new era, and will justify the words of the Bishop of Augsburg, 
that, in giving the impulse to it, Dr. Dollinger has set the crown 
on the splendid series of his services to the Church. 
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the freedom of science. The meeting took place that evening, 
and was attended, among others, by Michelis, Heinrich, Deu- 
tinger, Reinkens, Mayr, and Knoodt. 

Late that night a report flew over Munich which produced an 
almost comical sensation. The philosophers, it was said, had 
adopted certain propositions unanimously, harmony had crowned 
their labours, and the great struggle between reason and faith was 
at an end. Ina place where the minds of men were perplexed 
and excited by the theories of Frohschammer, and by the almost 
unexampled scandal they had caused, it was just possible to for- 
get that the dispute was one of about seven hundred years’ stand- 
ing, and that a thesis on which a dozen professors speedily agreed 
was not likely to settle it. The sitting of the following morning 
opened amid much agitation; strangers congratulated each other; 
and the particulars of the evening discussion were listened to as 
curiously as the adventures of a Jury that has been locked up all 
night. One gentleman immediately requested that the names of 
the philosophers should be communicated to the meeting, as he 
wished to know who were the men to whom he would entertain 
a life-long gratitude. They are printed accordingly in the re- 
port. The two propositions were to the following effect: “1. A 
close adhesion to revealed truth, as taught in the Catholic Church, 
is an important and indispensable condition of the progressive de- 
velopment of a true and comprehensive speculation generally, and 
in particular of victory over the errors that now prevail. 2. It 
is a matter of conscience for all who stand on the basis of the 
Catholic faith to submit, in all their scientific investigations, to 
the dogmatic utterances of the infallible authority of the Church. 
This submission to authority is not in contradiction to the free- 
dom natural and necessary to science.” 

The debate which followed was often extremely brilliant. 
The two propositions were criticised, and were defended with 
ereat fairness and discrimination by Dr. Deutinger, and with 
ereat earnestness by the Mentz divines, as the basis of a per- 
manent understanding. Dr. Friedrich was dissatisfied because 
they supplied no weapons against the school of Frohschammer, 
and Dr. Huber, because they gave him no assistance in his 
struggle for the liberty of thought. DProfessor Mayr alone made 
a serious effort to have them modified; not so much, he said, 
because they unnecessarily repeat what is to be found in the 
Catechism, but because they are very vague and indefinite. “I 
wish,’ he said, in conclusion, “for propositions that show on 
the face of them that they are really the work of men.” Dr. 
Michelis instantly protested that these propositions showed that 
they were drawn up by honest fearless men. ‘On the face of 
them,” cried Mayr, as he sat down,—I said, on the face of 
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them.” And people who saw things only on the outside thought 
his censure just. Not so those who understood the circumstances 
under which the Congress had assembled, and the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the occasion. 

The terms of these propositions show that what had been 
apprehended was not the assertion of any legitimate freedom 
within the limits of faith, but an opposition not merely to the 
undue exercise of authority, but to fundamental doctrines. They 
were the very least that it was possible for a vigilant orthodoxy 
to demand. They were what the extremest advocate of intel- 
lectual liberty must needs hold if he holds the creed of Catholies. 
On this basis, therefore, the cause of freedom will henceforth be 
sustained without that suspicion which has fallen upon it from 
the faults of treacherous defenders; and its true friends have 
emphatically testified that 1t is compatible with the most entire 
and hearty submission to the doctrines of the Church. They 
have delivered it from the effects of a disastrous combination 
with tendencies essentially uncatholie,—tendencies which have 
hitherto found strength in the confusion outwardly existing be- 
tween the liberty to hold all truths and the liberty to subvert 
all dogmas. It is the first step which it was necessary to take 
in the path of intellectual freedom; and the way has been care- 
fully kept open for further progress hereafter. It admits no ob- 
struction from authorities not infallible, or from utterances not 
dogmatic; and the saving clause at the end of the second pro- 
position renders it impossible to recede in that direction. Inas- 
much as dogmatic utterances are very rare, and the authorities 
which generally intervene in matters of science have no part in 
infallibility, these propositions implicitly claim for science all 
the freedom which is demanded in Dr. Déllinger’s inaugural 
address. _ Both parties, therefore, might with reason be content. 
The president, who had been averse to any general resolutions, 
warmly supported them when he heard what they were. He 
saw the importance of bringing the Congress to so unequivocal 
an assertion of the rights of authority, and he evidently judged 
that this prudent measure would give them strength and con- 
fidence hereafter to establish more definitely the exact nature of 
the liberty which science ought to enjoy in the Church. This, 
he announced, would be the business of the next meeting, which 
Is to be held at Wiirzburg in September; and the Report adds, 
that he wished this declaration to be inserted in the minutes. 
Dr. Huber alone voted against the propositions; and in the 
Al igemeine Zeitung Professor Frohschammer fiercely accused the 
Congress of having shrunk from the discharge of its duty. 

"he questions raised by the inaugural address and the dis- 
cussion on the rights of science were the most important matters 
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which occupied the attention of the Congress. It shows itself 
in its weakness in the report of a debate raised by a motion of 
Professor Alzog, that an association of learned men should be 
formed for the rebabation of the current accusations against the 
Catholic Church. Here we find ourselves at once amid spongy 
conventionalities. ‘This notion of refuting calumnies is an insi- 
dious fallacy, and has done the greatest harm to literature and 
religion. The worst things are not the calumnies, but the true 
charges,—the seandals concealed, —— and at last discovered, 
the abuses, the hypocrisy, the timidity, the uncharitableness 
and mendacity which, under pretence of a good cause, make 
men often unscrupulous, and at last almost unable to distin- 
euish between right and wrong. ‘The question how these are to 
be dealt with in literature would have been better fitted for 
the consideration of the Congress than those complaints of pre- 
judice and slander which lead Catholies to believe that there 
is nothing for Protestants to criticise, and that all hostile eri- 
ticism is insincere. Something might also have been said of 
the readiness of Catholics to believe evil of their adversaries, and 
of the example given by some of our apologists of collecting 
without discrimination all manner of scandals against them. 
The kind of literary spirit Dr. Alzog’s scheme would foster was 
apparent when Dr. Brunner recommended that a series of histo- 
ries should be written, treating the English Reformation after 
Cobbett, and the Spanish Inquisit tion after Hefele. It would be 
the destruction of all sound historical research; and, worse still, 
it would accustom men to look only for what is popular and ac- 
ceptable in religion, and to lose sight of the consistency of all its 
truths, and of those awful depths in it from which worldly men 
recoil. It would make their religion as shallow as their science. 

Iwo subjects were brought forward by the president which 
were not received with equal favour. One was a motion that 
the Congress should undertake to eee at a future meeting, 
the means of improving the mode of catechetical instruction. 
Dr. Déllinger affirmed that the manner in which religion 18 
popularly taught in Germany is exceedingly defective, and that 
the ee and suggestions of experienced divines could not 
fail to be useful in aiding its reform. There was no question, 
he said, on which all were more completely agreed, and none of 
more eeneral importance , This idea was oppose dd, on the grou und 
that it involved an invasion of the province of ‘the episcopate. 
It was said that the Congress would be taking the initiative, in 
a pra tical q — out of the hands of the bishops, and that it 
ought not e declare that the catechisms used in the several dio- 
ceses with the sanction of authority were 1n urgent need of im- 
provement. ‘he tendency of this opposition was, however, $0 
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obvious that it had no effect; and on a division it was sup- 
ported by only three votes. 

The last subject which Dr. Déllinger introduced was the 
necessity of so extending and modifying the teaching of moral 
theology as to do justice to the problems of political and econo- 
mical science. Unfortunately his discourse on this topic, which 
was greatly mane is very imperfectly preserved ; and it is not 
clear, from the discussion which followed, that he was canary 
eoaicuaiie cL. Ho showed that the current theological systems 
have no solution for the numerous difficulties that arise in the 
progress of soclety, and that both in literature and in the eure of 
souls the clergy are confronted by problems which they have not 
learned to: meet. And yet, both in the principles and in the 
practical treatment of poor relief, emigration, association, over- 
populati ion, the Christian religion has its own system, and is 
able to guide and to assist the enquiries of science. lJegnorance 
of political economy has frequently led to grievous mistakes on 
the side of the Church—for instance, in the matter of the interest 
of money; and it is impossible for the canon law to deal with 
questions of Church property, or the payment of the clergy, 
without reference to economical laws. Nor is it to be appre- 
hended that the Chur _ will suffer from the recognition of this 
new influence, or that there will be any inducement to reject or 
alter the legitimate and independent conclusions of the science. 
For political ec onomy, at the point of development to which it 
has now reached, is a powerful aid in the apology of Christianity, 
and the best exponent of the services performed by the C hureh 
to the social progress of mankind. ‘These ideas were carried out 
and illustrated with a knowledge of the subject, and a mastery 
of the theories of Malthus, of Hermann, and of Roscher, which 
showed how little the speaker contemplated that violence should 
be done to science, or that theology could supply its imperfec- 
tions. It was ther efore rather discouraging to hear a professor 
allege that it was very important for theolog y to settle the ques- 
tion of free trade, by which, he said, consciences are often dis- 
turbed on the Rhine. The debate on the use of political eco- 
nhomy in theology and canon law promised, however, to lead to 

studies which will help to restore the direct social influence of 
relipion in Germany; and of all the questions discussed in the: 
Congress it was the ‘one which elicited the most hearty and 
general agreement. 

Before the meeting broke up Dr. Dollinger addressed it in a 
farewell speech, not, he sud, as vn pr esident, but as a professor 
Speaxing from the experience of a long career. He repeated 
With impressive ¢ earnestness lis exhortation to maintain peace 
and good-will among Catholics, and to observe in theological 
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discussion the charity and gentleness of which St. Augustine 
Was a pattern in his dispute with St. Jerome. Divinity, he de- 
clared, could not flourish if it was pursued with unscientific 
instruments; and the bitterness of personal attacks, and the 
habit of denouncing opponents, had already operated in a man- 
ner disastrous to Catholic literature in Germany. His last words 
to the assembly, therefore, were an appeal for unity and concord. 

Aud now, to what is this movement likely to lead? What is 
the future that may be prognosticated for it from the signs amid 
which it was ushered into the world ¥ Will the German divines 
be sustained by the Episcopate in their undertaking to establish 
that connubium between science and authority which was the 
parting aspiration of the Bishop of Augsburg? May it be hoped 
that the clash of hostile sections will be prevented by the autho- 
rity of a moderator who does equal justice to the rights of the 
Church and the liberty of science, when Dr. Déllinger’s place 
shall be vacant? Is there no danger that a crisis may come, 
when the party that at Munich could muster only eight voices 
out of eighty will invoke the intervention of Rome against the 
renewal of conferences which m: iy result im formid: ible demon- 
strations against their views? It cannot be denied that this un- 
certainty exists, and that there is safety only in the continuance 
of wise and impartial vigilance. The Congress must not be 
taxed beyond its strength. It must obtain confidence before it 
attempts reform. 

This at least may be with certainty predicted, that the Con- 
eress Will never swerve from the line which has been traced by 
the transactions of the first assembly. It can never betray that 
submission to the dogma of the Church which was proclaimed i 
the two resolutions; and it can never abandon that earnest care for 
the rights and interests of science which was impressed upon. 1t 
by the ex: unple and the w arning’s of the preside nt. These things 
are its vital principle. By being faithful to this its origin it will 
have power to infuse a new spirit into the Catholic body , and to 
create a new and authoritative centre of learning, which shall 
prevent hereafter the conflict between science and religion. It 
will enable the Catholic writers of Germany to vindicate the 
Church from the reproach that faith is inimical to freedom, that 
we are hampered in our investigations, that we acknowledge a 
power which may prevent the publicity of truth, or impose un- 
truths on our belief. Then indeed it will mark the dawn of a 
new era, and will justify the words of the Bishop of Augsburg, 
that, in giving the impulse to it, Dr. Dollinger has set the crown 
on the splendid series of his services to the Church. 
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1. Professor Schleiden’s little work may be considered as a review 
of the three subjects treated of in Sir Charles Lyell’s book on the anti- 
quity of man, namely, the age of man on earth, the origin of species, 
and man’s place in nature. It may consequently be also looked upon 
as a review of Mr. Darwin’s and Professor Huxley’s books on the two 
last-mentioned subjects. Professor Schleiden not only admits that man 
existed in the post-tertiary period, and was contemporary with the mam- 
moth and woolly rhinoceros, but even suggests that he existed during 
the tertiary period, because he finds that the probable relations of land 
and water during that period correspond with the actual distribution of 
the chief races of men. The opinion which he expresses of Dr. Bennet 
Dowler’s statements about the Mississippi deposits, and also the readi- 
ness with which he accepts the extreme periods that have been assigned 
to the age of man, do not display a very critical spirit. Dr. Schleiden 
has long held that species were not permanent; and it was to be ex- 
pected that he would have accepted Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of natural 
selection, which has so modified, and given so great an impulse to, 
the views of Geoffroy St.-Hilaire and Lamarck. His observations on 
the conception of a species are ingenious; but he seems to us to make 
the same mistake, though from a different point of view, as M. de Blain- 
ville—a mistake which is common to all naturalists, whether they be- 
lieve in species or not,—in other words, he forgets that physical and 
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chemical laws must also be taken into account in forming a decision 
upon the point. a 

He accepts fully the doctrine of modification of species as applied to 
man; the only distinction which he conceives to exist between an ani- 
mal and a man being that the brain of the latter is so developed that 
he becomes conscious of his own existence, and thereby can take pos- 
session of himself. In this Fdhighkeit des Selbstbewusstseins he finds a 
chasm which no education of apes can bridge over. Professor Schlei- 
den is an ardent admirer of the philosophy of Kant, especially in the 
developments of it which he calls the mathematical philosophy of Fries ; 
and he never writes a book or delivers a lecture in which he does not 
praise the latter. We cannot but think, however, that his attempt to 
define the differential quality of man as compared with the chryso- 
thrix or the gorilla is a complete failure from his own point of view; it 
is pure materialism, but without the logical consequence which it would 
have in the mouth of a materialist. He gives in this instance an excel- 
lent example of that vague materialism which he says now pervades 
German scientific works, and for which he so heartily abuses them in 
his accustomed strong language. 


2. The Code of Manu is considered by the ‘Hindus as a divine 
revelation, and anterior in time to the creation of mankind. Although 
these claims have never been admitted in Europe, it was not unfrequent 
some years back to look upon Manu as an extremely ancient lawgiver, 
and even in cases where his personality was admitted or suspected to 
be mythical, the legislation attributed to him was thought so ancient as 
to justify a comparison with that of Zoroaster and even Moses. The 
critical study of Sanskrit literature has led to results not quite so 
favourable to the antiquity of this celebrated code. It is, indeed, the 
oldest of the Dharmagastras, older, for instance, than that of Yajna- 
valkya ; but the kind of literature to which it belongs is a compara- 
tively recent produce of the Indian mind. Nor is the form in which 
we have it at present its original form. There are quotations in the 
Mahabharata from Manu’s code which are not found in our copies of 
the latter. And entire passages of the Mahabharata are found in these 
copies, The repetitions and contradictions, together with other mani- 
fest additions, lead to the conclusion that the text of the Manava-dhar- 
magastra did not assume its present form till after many changes. Dr. 
Johaentgen has just published an essay which is calculated to throw 
some light on its history. Colebrooke had already noticed one or two 
important points of resemblance between its doctrines and those of the 
Sankhya philosophy. Dr. Johaentgen has gone deeper into the ques- 
tion, and has shown that the resemblance is striking on very essential 
and characteristic points, such as the views about nature and spirit, 
the development of primitive matter, the elementary creation, trans- 
Migration and the three qualities, knowledge as a means of deliver- 
ance, and the three modes of cognition. On the last point he shows 
that the resemblance is not external or accidental, but that whilst 
both the atheistic and theistic schools of the Sankhya agree in this, all 
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other Indian philosophical systems differ from them and from the doe- 
trine of the book of Manu. In all cases the doctrine of Manu stands 
to the Sankhya doctrine in the relation of a less to a more fully deve- 
loped one. Remarkable coincidences are further proved to exist be- 
tween the code and Buddhism, not only on those points which Bud- 
dhism has derived from the Sankhya philosophy, but on others quite 
foreign to the latter. Our author concludes that those portions of the 
code which have affinity either with the Sdnkhya or the Buddhist 
systems belong to the original work, which we only possess in a Brah- 
manic revision, full of additions contradictory to its original spirit. He 
thinks the code was originally called, not after Manu, but after the 
Manava, a subdivision of the school of the Maitrayaniya, who lived in 
the country between the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, and had a 
special recension of the black Yajurveda. The historical inferences 
contained in his last chapter, though extremely ingenious, and sup- 
ported by a great deal of learning, will, to many readers, probably not 
appear so convincing as the earlier chapters, which exhibit evidence so 
positive and clear as to leave no room for any doubt. The fault, how- 
ever, is not that of Dr. Johaentgen, but is inherent in the nature of 
Sanskrit literature, from which it is rarely possible to extract very 
definite historical or chronological information, at least of an absolute 
character. 


3. Yadu Nath Tarkaratna, who, as the second title in Sanskrit in- 
forms us, is Professor at the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, has edited tor 
the first time in its entirety, and with notes, the Bhamini Vilisa ot Jagan- 
nitha. ‘This poet, called “the king of scholars” (panditaraja), lived, as 
he tells us at the end of his poem, in Madhupuri (7. e. Mathura) ; but his 
age seems to be quite unknown. ‘The poem—as the title shows, which 
means “ The (amatory) Sport of Bhimini (=the passionate maiden)’— 
belongs to the same class of lyrical compositions as Kalidasa’s Cloud- 
Messenger. It is divided into four cantos, or, as the author prefers calling 
them, sports, ze. “ Beginning,” “ Love,” “ Elegy” (karuna), “ Quiet.” 
The rather artificial style, which shows that it belongs to a late period 
of Sanskrit poetry, makes it no easy reading. We subjoin the beginning 
of the third canto, the lover’s lament on his separation from his mistress: 


sé 


Now cruel Fate from thee its eyes has turned, 
And thy dear friend this earthly life has spurned. 


To whom, then, wilt thou tell thy heart’s distress ? 
And who with soothing words shall thee caress? 


I often formerly in glad surprise 

Discerned thee stealing towards me; and thy eyes, 
‘Though virgin shame shone in their gentle light, 
Were yet, like Cupid’s servants, clear and bright. 


Thy looks and pretty words are now in vain ; 
To comfort me, not one can I obtain. 

I can but think of that one sight alone; 

All other knowledge, chased by grief, is gone. 
Thy deer-like eyes have ta’en away my heart; 
My own, my sole divinity thou art!” 
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4, Dr. Spiegel’s translation of the Zend writings is brought to a 
conclusion by the third volume, which contains the Khorda Avesta, or 
small Avesta, a collection of prayers chiefly of a private nature, with 
numerous notes. Prefixed to this volume is a sketch of the religious 
system of the Zoroastrians, This system assumes a realm of good 
spirits that wage constant war against another realm of evil spirits 
(daévas). At the head of the good genii stand Ahura- Mazda, the 
creator of the world, of every thing ood and pure. Dr. Spiegel ex- 
plains his name, in accordance with the Parsee tr adition, as meaning 
“ the very Wise lor 1,” from ahura, lord, and mazda, or in its fuller form 
mazddo, which he deriv es from maz, great, and dio, knowledge. This 
| etymology seems at first sight arin a rs of another first started by 

sent ey, and all but unive rsally received by Zend scholars, According 
to Benfey the name of Ormuzd would be equivalent to a Sanskrit for- 
nation asura-mcdhds, “ having living intellect,” “living sage.” But the 
coed ion of the ine etymologies is not seal, as the Zend ahura 1s un- 
doubtedly the Sanskrit asura, and must have passed from the meaning 
. livin 1,” throu, oh the 1 intermediate notion of “ vigorous, strong,’ to the 
enification “lord ;” mazddéo, on the other hand, would be originally a 
ne: mahdus, ‘and as the Sanskrit could not allow the group /d to 
stand, the change to dh would be natural enough (conf. S Sanskrit xédistha, 
the nearest—=Zend nazdista). Only we must assume in that case that the 
Sanskrit mcdhas, intellect, meant originally | creat intellect. Very inte- 
resting are the proofs adduced 1 ry Dr. Spi ievel on page v. that Ormuzd, 
who, though endowed with a body, is in ceneral conceived as a bei ‘ing of 
a hich} ly spiritual and moral nature, was originally a more lowly anthro- 
pomorphi 1¢ conception, as we hear of his daughters and wives. Yet it 
is but just to the old Iranians to say that this crosser idea of their 
supreme gods appears only in a few passages, which must be looked 
upon as the remnants of an older tee perhaps > Zoroaster’s 
great reform, ‘The author gives us besides a full and lucid account of 
the genii subordinate to Ormuzd, the six Amesha-spenta (Amshaspands), 
whose name, acce rding to him, means the immort tal holy ones ; and the 
more importa int of the Yazatas (Izeds). Then follows a sketch of the 
world of demons opposed to Ahura-Mazda, of which Aagromainyus (7. e. 
evil spirit) is the chief, and of the mythical history of Iran. Like 
Windischmann, Dr. Spiegel is of opinion—and we agree with bhin— 
that the i inscriptions of Darius I. and his successors show beyond doubt 
that the Zoroastrian system in all its leading features was then fully de- 
veloped; but, more cautious than his friend—and here too we agree 


With Mie satiia maintains that there are no means to determine the exact 
ace of this religion, 





In connection with Dr. Spiegel’s book we must s say a word about his 
Controv ony with Professor Haug of Poonah. He attaches great value 
to the Parsee traditions ; whereas Professor Haug is of opinion that a 

comparison with the Sanskrit of the Veda is almost the only sure means 
We have to determine the signification of the Zend writings. ‘The prac- 
tical difference caused by these two different systems of interpret: ition 1S, 
Owever, much smaller than one would expect & priori, as will be seen 
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on comparing the interpretation of the same passages by the two scho- 
Jars. It is therefore scarcely intelligible, and certainly is much to be re- 
gretted, that a great deal of very uncalled-for personal animosity should 
have been imported into the controversy. It must be confessed that Dr, 
Spiegel seems to go a little too far in opposition to his antagonist, when 
he throws doubt on many identifications of Iranian and Indian gods 
that were hitherto considered as definitively established by comparative 
philology. Surely if the Mithra, Hioma, Yima, Thraétadna, &e. of 
the Persians are the same as the Mitra, Soma, Yama, Trita of Vedic 
mythology ; if the “shining” dévas (gods) of the Hindus were changed 
into dacvas (demons) by their Iranian brethren,—facts which are ad- 
mitted by Dr. Spiegel himself,—it 1s incomprehensible why he should 
not allow the Persian genius Verethrajan to be the same as the Vedic 
Vrtrahan, and should object to the comparison of the Iranian demons 
Andra, Naoighartya, and Caurva with the Hindu gods Indra, Nasatya, 
Carva, whose identity in name he himself is forced toadmit. Far from 
being opposed to such views, his own translation can be easily made to 
furnish new identifications of this kind. He himself points out the 
identity of the demons called Danu with the arch-enemies of the Indian 
gods, the Danavas (p. 53, note), The Gaiidarewa was hitherto known 
in the Zend writings only as a monster slain by the hero Kerecacpa ; 
but we now read an invocation to his Travashi (genius) 3) In our author's 
translation (p. 134), which necessarily implies that in the Travardin 
Y see where the passage occurs, a good god or hero must be intended, 
like the Indian Gandharvas that are attendants of the gods. We have 
also no doubt that the Pdrendi of the Iranians, the guardian of trea- 
sures, is not different from the Vedic Purandhi, the goddess of plenty 
(dame Habonde, Abundantia, of the Celts). 


». From the pen of Fr. Windischmann, and edited after his death 
by his friend Dr. Spiegel, we receive twelve papers on different subjects 
relating to the religion of ancient Iran. Of these, the first is on the 
(my thical) geography of the Bundehesh. The second treats of Yima 
and Azhi Dahaka (Djemshid and Zohak): Yima, the son of Vivanhao, 
is identical in name with the Yama of the Indians, the son of Vivasvat. 
But whilst the Indian Yama is the god of death, Yima resembles in his 
character Yama’s brother Manu; for, like the latter, he is a mythical king 

—apparently originally the first king. With the assistance of Ormuzd, 
who gave him a golden plough and a . golden goad, he proceeded south- 
ward, filling the ‘earth as he went on with cattle, men, dogs, and red- 
burning fires. His reign was a kind of golden age until he lied; and 
then his kingly splendour departed from him. The ‘first favour that went 
irom him was seized by the god Mithra; the second by Thraétadna, who 
consequently killed the Aji (serpent) Dihak a with three mouths, three 
heads, and six eyes, created by Ahriman; the third favour went to Ke- 
recaspa. So far the Zend writings; but thie Bundehesh adds that Yima 
was overcome by Dahaka. In Firdusi’s poem, Dahaka has been trans- 
formed into a human tyrant, on whose shoulders, having been kissed by 
Iblis (Satan), grew two serpents that required human brains as their 
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fod. Zohak conquers Djemshid (= Yima), is ultimately conquered by 
Feridun (= Thraétadna), and is bound with chains on the mountain De- 
mavend. The third essay is on Zarathustra (Zoroaster), for whose name 
Windischmann proposes, though with great hesitation, to give the sense 
of “golden star,” from Zend zara (otherwise zai), gold, and thustra 
—Skr. toish, to shine, splendour. 

After this essay follows a translation, partly with notes, of the Bun- 
dehesh, a writing in Pehlvi, which contains a kind of compendium of the 
mythical history of the world according to the Zoroastrian belief, begin- 
ning with the creation, and ending with the destruction of Ahriman and 
the apocatastasis of all creation. Though it results from the last chapter 
of this work that in its present form it is posterior to the invasion of 
Persia by the Arabs (4.p. 651), it yet embodies much interesting intor- 
mation derived from older sources now lost. It is therefore very grati- 
fying to have it translated in its integrity by Windischmann, especially 
as even those who are ignorant of Pehlvi—and the number of those 
who know it is extremely small—have now an opportunity of compar- 
ing Windischmann’s rendering with the translation of some passages 
formerly given by Dr. Spiegel in his Z'raditionelle Literatur der Parsen. 
Next comes a paper on the age of the Zoroastrian system and the Zend 
texts. Windischmann proves, by the contents of the Persian inscriptions 
of Darius I. and his successors, that in their time the Zoroastrian religion 
was already firmly established in Iran. We agree with Windischmann 
in this conclusion; but we do not think that an equally high antiquity of 
the Zend texts in their present form is at once established thereby,as he 
seems to do, as far as we can see from this evidently not quite completed 
essay. In the second half of this paper he determines Zoroaster’s time 
as about 1000 B.c., basing his conclusions chiefly on the chronological 
tradition of the Bundehesh. But we cannot believe that this book is a 
safe guide in times so far removed, sceing that it omits all the Persian 
kings between Darius I. and Darius II]. (a period of 150 years), and 
makes the Arsacidee reign only 264 years, instead of 470; blunders 
which Windischmann himself points out, and the former of which he 
calls “ chronological madness” (Aberwitz). This fifth essay contains a 
highly-interesting episode on Aéshmd-dacva, the Persian demon of lust 
and destruction, who, according to Windischmann, is identical with the 
“TWWSs of the Jews, the Asmodens of the Book of Tobias. Other 
striking analogies with the Hebrew Scriptures are discussed in the paper 
“On the paradise, the two trees, the four rivers.” In the seventh essay 
the author shows that the Apam napat of the Zend writings is identical 
with the Vedic Apam napat (i. e. aquarum nepos, the offspring of the 
Waters), a name of the god Agni (fire), according to a current belief of 
Many nations (for instance, the Finns) that the fire is hidden in the 
Water, The eighth essay, on the Pishdadian kings, treats of Husheng 
and Tahmuras, that belong to this most ancient mythical dynasty of 
Tran, in the same manner in which Yima’s history was discussed before, 
lollowing up the scanty allusions in the Zendavesta with the Bundehesh 
and modern Persian tradition. Then follow papers on the first men and 
on the resurrection. The eleventh essay contains a careful collection of, 
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and critical comments on, all the passages of the classical writers which 
have reference to the Zoroastrian religion. The rear is brought up by 
the fragment of’ a translation of the Send text of the F erenidtin.. Yasht— 
the prayer to the Fravashis, or genii of holy men. In spite of the some- 
what fragmentary state in which these papers have been left by the 
death of their lamented author, they are throughout a worthy sequel to 
his former writings on the Sonshine deities, Haoma, Mithra, and Anahita. 


6, The existing Zend manuscripts are none of them older than the 
fourteenth century; but the state of their orthography is such that they 
seem to necessitate the conclusion that, in part at least, the = 
mode of writing is the result of a ncaa by which a more organic 
representation of the sounds of the old Bactrian language has been 
superseded, Starting from this fundamental idea, Herr Lepsius has 
taken five Zend alphabets, as communicated in manuscripts,—it is 
to be regretted, of the seventeenth century ws but evidently _ 
‘rom older books,—and subjected them to a thorough critical analy- 
sis. After having eliminated one of them as comparatively new, and 
formed, as the order of the letters shows, under Arabic influence, 
he comes to the conclusion that the other four are descended from 
an original alphabet much more ancient than the time of our Zend 
manuscripts, and therefore giving a clearer view of the pronunciation 
of the Zend, Many letters which in the manuscripts are used without 
any apparent difference are, according to Herr Lepsius, still perks) dis- 
pagennen as different shades of pronunciation in these old alphabets ; 

ind other signs are found in them, expressive of atiaidlion: once no 
loud t existing in the language, but now no longer expressed by any 
appropri: ite sign of their own; whilst, thirdly, the erouping together of 
the letters shows that certain. signs have lost their old sound in the 
modern tradition: ry signification, Altl ough we are ready to grant 
that the learned Berlin academician is correct in assuming th: at the tradi- 
tionary pronunciation of Zend cannot be right in all particulars, we are 
not quite as sure that his restitution of the ancient system is beyond 
doubt. According to him, for instance, the Zend would have > possessed 
a consonantal J, but nasalised vowels 3 i, u, 7, %; whereas our manuscripts 
acknowledge only a nasalised a, and (with limitations) @, and also a 
vocalic 7, and perhaps even 2. It will be observed that if the restitu- 
tions instanced are correct, they are so many coincidences of the Zend 
with the Sanskrit in contradistinetion from the Persian Achamenidean 
inscriptions, to which all these sounds are unknown ; coincidences per- 
haps natural enough, as the Zend was spoken in Bactria, nearer to the 
Punjab than to Persis properly so called. It would also seem from the 
irequent, nay almost regular, correspondence in our Zend manuscripts 
of the group €éré to the | Sanskrit vocalic r, where the Persian has a7, 
that this €ré is really only a clumsy ae to write the 7 vowel. Yet 
assuming this, it is certs inly, on the other hand, a str ge circumstance, 
which Herr Lepsius would find somewhat hard to exp! lain, that on the 

oins of the ‘Turushka kings, which were struck either in the C Cashmere 
or in the Punjab, the name of the Iranian god Verethraghna (Zend), 
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Sanskrit Vrérahan, should be written Opdayvo, which agrees much 
better with Varthragna, the hypothetical Persian form, than with the 
supposed East-Iranian name. We therefore refrain from either re- 
‘ecting or endorsing our author’s views with regard to this and other 
original Zend letters. 


7. The very careful and conscientious attention which Mr. D. W. 
Nash has given toa large number of facts which ought to be thoroughly 
understood by every one attempting to solve the questions discussed in 
his book on the Pharaoh of the Exodus, is quite insufficient to com- 
pensate for the want of that special information which he himself con- 
siders necessary for criticising Mr. Sharpe’s chronological system. This 
deficiency ou his part not only prevents him from looking directly at 
cood evidence from the right point of view, but obliges him to trust to 
authorities which cannot fail to mislead him. Such are, in the first 
place, the testimonies of the Grecks (e.g. the rubbish preserved by Syn- 
cellus, and called the list of Eratosthenes); and, secondly, the not less 
worthless essays of modern writers who were utterly unqualified to write 
upon the subject. He exhibits a praiseworthy disposition to make the 
most of the information derived from such excellent special scholars 
as Lepsius, Hincks, de Rougé, Brugsch, and Birch; but he is entirely at 
the mercy of a conjecture, an arbitrary assumption, or even a bad argu- 
ment, on the part of any one of these scholars ; and when they differ 
he is obliged to make an arbitrary choice between.them, or, what is 
still worse, to propose an independent opinion of his own. The very 
best of these scholars has made assertions and used arguments which 
have either been refuted by others or disproved by later discoveries. It 
was universally believed till quite lately that the Hyksos had, as Mr. 
Nash says, left behind them no monuments of their existence. But such 
monuments, and very important ones, have recently been discovered and 
described by M. Mariette. Dr. Hincks was quite justified, a great many 
years ago, in doubting whether any reigns intervened between those of 
the 12th and those of the 18th dynasty. The abundant actual monu- 
mental proofs which now exist of such reigns were not then discovered. 
If several excellent scholars believe the calendar of Elephantine to be- 
long to the reign of Thothmes IIL., their authority may deter an incom- 
petent judge from pronouncing an opposite opinion ; but it cannot by 
itself constitute a proof of any thing. The king’s name is found on the 
monument, but not in a context which enables one to draw a logical 
iference. Mr. Nash is mistaken in supposing that “the difficulty 
Which at first sight appears so formidable” to his own view of the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus “fades away on a closer inspection.” This diffi- 
culty consists in the names of the treasure-cities, Pithom and Rameses, 
built by the Israelites for Pharaoh, which clearly indicate a period when 
the name of Rameses had acquired its royal celebrity. ‘In the first 
place,” Mr. Nash says, “we learn from the monuments that both the 
lortress of Rameses and that of Pitham were already in existence in the 
reign of Sethos I., the father of Rameses Meiamun.” We dissent from 
tus. It is quite true that Brugsch has conjectured that a certain place 
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called Pa-chetem, literally “the Fortress,” should be identified with the 
Pithom of the Bible ; but we are not aware that any other scholar has 
adopted this conjecture, against which there are very strong arguments, 
The “abode of Rameses” spoken of in the Anastasi papyri is distinct] 
connected with the person of Rameses II. The difficulty, therefore, 
founded on the name of Rameses is not “at an end,” nor will it be till 
some one has discovered asovereign of that name anterior to Mr. Nash’s 
date of the Exodus. Nor has he succeeded in showing ‘that the name 
of Rameses was borne by a son of the king who commenced the per- 
secution of the Hebrews, ‘the king who knew not Joseph.” There was 
indeed a Ra-mes, son of king Adh-mes, but this name is philologically 
different from Ra-mes-es or Ri-mes-su, which contains three, and not 
only two, separate elements, and the hieroglyphic orthography of which 
is most accurately reproduced by the Hebrew transcription. 

The principal result of Mr. Nash’s investigations 1s said to be the 
discovery of “the ancient Egyptian practice of placing the era of 
Menes at the commencement of a Sothie cycle.” Now we are quite 
unable to detect the smallest trace of such a discovery ; and we look in 
vain from one end of the book to the other for a proof that the ancient 
Egyptians were even acquainted with the Sothic cycle. It is now a 
good many years since M. Biot asked for evidence of the existence of 
this cycle; but there does not seem to be any chance of its ever being 
discovered. 


8. The Egyptian inscription of which Dr. Reinisch has given a 
translation is short and easy, and the excellent dissertation which accom- 
panies the translation contains nothing which is not already familiar to 
Egyptologists. The interest of this publication lies partly in its furnish- 
ing a really good specimen of the analytical and inductive method ob- 
served by all careful and accurate scholars in studies of this kind (and 
such specimens are rare and much wanted); but chiefly perhaps in its 
bearing witness to the important fact that the science is so much ad- 
vanced as to enable self-taught students to read fluently and translate 
correctly the sacred texts written in the hieroglyphic character. There 
is not an Egyptologist who would not at once admit the general accu- 
racy of Dr. Reinisch’s translations; and such a fact is sufficient of 
itself to overthrow the sceptical reasoning, for instance, of the late 
Sir G. C. Lewis. It is easy enough, of course, for any individual to 
give imaginary translations of Egyptian, as of Etruscan or Aztec 
texts ; but what is not easy is for different persons to hit on the same 
imaginary version of a text. 

In implying that Dr. Reinisch is self-taught, we are far from the 
intention of paying him a doubtful compliment ; all Egyptologists of 
any reputation have taught themselves what they know; partly, 1n- 
deed, by verifying the results of their predecessors, but chietly by the 
study of original texts. One or two, however, of his mistakes, while 
they clearly prove the independence of his investigations, and thus add 
to the value of his general testimony, are too important to be passed 
over without notice; especially as those to whom we chiefly recommend 
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this dissertation are beginners, to whom all blunders in such studies 
must be injurious. 

In his translation (p. 6) of a passage from the Book of the Dead 
(22, 2) the word which he reads naw, and renders “ castigans,” is in 
fact a demonstrative pronoun of very frequent use. The relative pro- 
noun ent?, which immediately saniert | invariably requires an expressed 
antec badionk. The two words mean * ille qui [est], ” not “ castigans eos 
qui sunt;” and the whole passage quoted by Dr. Reinisch signifies, “ J 
am Osiris, the Lord of Resta, the same who is at the head of the wei 
case.’ Such representations of Osiris are frequent in pictures. Dr. 
Reinisch has also misunderstood (p. 7) a passage in the first chapter of 
the Book of the Dead. A un her.t.u does not signify “O ut aperiantur 
vie!” but “O aperientes vias!” The whole passage, beginning at the 
end of line ten, runs as follows: ‘‘Oh, ye who introduce pious souls 
into the house of Osiris, bring the soul of the departed N. with you 
into the house of Osiris, that he may see as you see, and hear as 
you hear ; that he may stand as you stand, and sit as you sit! Oh, 
ye who give bread, oh ye who give drink in the house of Osiris to pious 
souls,! give bread and drink to ; the departed N! Oh ye who open the 
roads, oh ye who make wide the paths to the house of Osiris for pious 
souls, open the roads, make wide the paths to the departed N, who is 
with you, that he may enter in by that gate into the house of Osiris ; 
that he may enter with confidence, and go forth in peace.” 

The words {i tel, “otherwise said,” do not in the Bool: of the Dead 
imply identity of object or meaning under a variety of names or ex- 
pressions, but simply indicate a different reading at variance with what 
precedes. The passage, therefore, quoted (p. 9) from cap. 165-6 does 
not mean “ Nuter-gar etiam Sein Agar,” or justify one in identif ying 
two really different places, but merely tells us that where one Ms. reads 
Nuter-gar, another reads Agar. 

At page 10 Dr. Reinisch identifies an important particle with the 
Coptic nevative men, and refers on this subject to Mr. Renouf’s tract 
On some Negative Particles of the Egyptian Language. This tract, how- 
ever, very positively identifies the particle in question, not with the 
Coptic men, but with the Coptic an, from which the privative prefix 
at is deriv aa through the older form ant. We refer Dr. Reinisch to an- 
other tract of the same author (Prayer from the Egyptian Ritual) tor 
a’ note on the word wha, which we believe to be wrongly translated at 
page 11 by “relinquere.” 

In so elementary a dissertation it would perhaps have been well to 
give evidence that the very first group of the inscription should be read 
Suten, for this has been doubted. An instance of the word Suten written 
at full length in this formula is given in page 4, but without a nero 
Instances of this kind are certainly comparatively rare, but they are 
numerous enough to leave no doubt about the question. The most satis- 
lactor y piece of evidence that we know on this point (for some others might 

be attributed to oversight on the part of scribes or artists) 1s an ancient 

' Not “to pious souls in the house of Osiris;’”” this would require am-u pa 
instead of en pa, 
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monument (see Prisse’s MJonumens, pl. xv.), on which not only is the 
entire word Suten repeatedly found in this formula, but a curious 
variant, twice occurring, substitutes for the word the sitting fieure of 
a king. The group ought certi unly to be translated literally, ‘royal 
offering,’ not “ piwm munus.’ 

The words dnech em md mean something more than “viventi in 
veritate.” Anch en is to “live upon.” The god is conceived as “ living 
upon truth,” just as men live upon bread, and as the demons are described 
in the Book of the Dead as living upon blood or upon the damned. 

The passages quoted at page 3, from the Look of the Dead and the 
Shai en sinsin, are simply identical. The sign which Dr. Reinisch reads 
har should be read nuter, as in the pi receding passage. He will find evi- 
dence of this on re lerring to an inscription on the tomb of Bek-en-ren-f 
(Leps. De annette i. pl. 281). 

In taking leave for the present of Dr. Reinisch we sincerely con- 
eratulate in on having vanquished the most serious obstacles in the 
way of a really scientific interpretation of hieroglyphic texts. There is 
certainly much yet reniaining to be done even by the most advanced 
scholars; but the first essential step is to get a solid basis on which all 
future results are to rest, and this solid basis is a possession which 
Dr. Reimisch and a very few other scholars have slowly and laboriously 
but successfully attained. We need hardly say what an advantage he 
possesses in the use of a hieroglyphic type, which, however inferior in 
beauty and accuracy to that of the French Imprimerie Impériale, is sufli- 
cient for most practical purposes. The want of such a type is one of 
the principal causes why the science of Egyptology is confined in this 
country to one or two persons, who are as little able to give publicity 
to their method of investigation as mathematicians would be without 
the use of the requisite mathematical type. 


If the hieroglyphic text translated by Dr. Reinisch be short and 

easy, the two texts translated and illustrated by Dr. Birch are long and 

full of difficulties which nothing short of the consummate learning and 
long-practised ability of a veteran in the science could have overcome. 
The inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period have, comparatively speaking, 
been but little studied. ‘Their contents, when nteDistble, are in general 
far less attractive and interesting than those of the ear lier periods: and the 
whole system of orthography had become so debased and corrupted, that 
it is doubtful if the most learned scribes of the flourishing times of the 
monarchy would have been able to decipher much of them without going 
through the scientific process which we are ourselves obliged to apply to 
them. It is quite certain, however, that much valuable and curious in- 
formation of every kind is to be found i in these rather repulsive texts. A 

great part of the importance of Dr. Birch’s dissertation accordingly lies 
in his explanations of many difficulties peculiar to the Ptolemaic style, 
and the proofs which he gives of the correctness of his explan ations; 
but the matter of the texts translated, which are funeral inscriptions of 
a noble and sacerdotal personage named Pe-sheri-en- Ptah (literally son 
oi the god Ptah) and of his wite Ta-I-em-hotep, is by no means void of 
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snterest. Pe-sheri-en-Ptah is said on his tablet to have been born on 
the 21st of the month Poaphi, in the twenty-fifth year of Ptolemy X. 
or Lathyros, that is, p.c. 92. But, as Dr. Birch remarks, “ At this 
time Ptolemy XI. or Alexander was actually on the throne ; it would 
therefore seem that the reign of this Jast-mentioned monarch was not 
recognised in the reign of Cleopatra VIL, when the death of Pesherien- 
ptah took place, and the tablet was erected,” B.c. 42. The second tablet 
contains evidence that Ptolemy XIII. or Neos Dionysos was not married 
in his ninth year, and that Cleopatra was sole ruler in her sixth. 
Pesherienptah tells us that he was forty-three years old, and had a 
family of daughters, but that the god I-em-hotep (literally ““ Who cometh 
in peace”) gave him ason. His wife’s tablet adds that he saw the god 
in a dream, and was ordered by him to place a great couch in the 
sanctuary of his temple. In return for this offering the lady says, “ that 
creat god... rendered me pregnant of a male child. I gave birth to 
him on the sixth year, on the 16th of Choiak . . . of Cleopatra.” It 
is rather unfair, we think, to find with Dr. Birch, in the memorable 
story of Decius Mundus and Paulina, “a story which bears a remark- 
able similarity to the present ;’ but the latter certainly gives a striking 
illustration of the ideas current at the time of the former story. All the 
ideas, however, expressed in the inscription of Ta-I-em-hotep are not 
purely Egyptian. That inscription is the earliest text in which the con- 
dition of the pious dead is described as one of unhappiness. Dr. Birch 
gives the following translation of some of the concluding lines: “ The 
West,” ze. the place of departed spirits, ‘is the land of visible dark- 
ness; the prison of those who are seated in it, figured in their forms. 
They do not awake to see their brethren ; they do not see their father 
or their mother ; they forget their wives and children. The living 
water, which is destroying all in it, is thirsted for by me; it comes to 
all who lived on earth. I have thirsted for the stream; I do not know 
where I am; when I approached that valley, I wept for the waters flowing 
tome; I said, ‘ Let me not go to this water ; I wept for the north wind 
on its bank, that it should refresh my heart in its affliction.” The trans- 
lation proceeds in the same tone. We have no means at this moment 
of verifying its exact correctness, for the copies of the texts given by 
Mr, Sharp and M. Prisse are not absolutely trustworthy. Dr. Birch’s 
translation, however, is made from the actual monuments, and may, as a 
whole, be relied upon with perfect confidence. There can be no doubt 
that he is right in attributing this melancholy view of the future state 
to a Greek, not to a native Egyptian origin. 


10. The new edition of Dr. Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar contains a 
good many additions, though none, as far as we can see, of any great 
Importance, except as far as they tend to complete information already 
found in former editions. ‘There are many useful references to new 
books, We cannot think the multiplication of illustrations from the 
Coptic language an improvement. ‘hese illustrations are often irre- 
proachable in themselves; but it should be distinctly understood that 
they are only of value as illustrative of the laws of language under par- 
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ticular conditions, not of the laws peculiar to cognate languages. We 
shall never cease to protest against the attempts to establish a connee- 
tion between the Semitic languages and one so utterly foreign to them 
as the Coptic. And when the forms of the C optic language are referred 
to, it might be worth while to remember that Coptic is an extremely 
recent and corrupt stage of a language, copious specimens of which, 
still in existence, are nearly three thousand years old,—at least, more 
ancient than the earliest appearance of what is now called Coptic. When, 
for instance, Dr. Ewald refers (p. 841) to the Coptic particle OCLO, 
as connecting prepositions together, and adds “ woraus ~) abgehiirzt,” he 
appears to us to be guilty of a gross anachronism. ‘The Coptic particle 
is much more recent than the latest books of the Hebrew Old Testament. 


It may be very tempting to identify TWO to raise, and TWwort 


a mountain (p. 376); but the temptation disappears as soon as one 
knows the original forms of those two words. 


11. The criticism to which the Book of Judith has for the last three 
hundred years been subjected would deserve a special history, and such 
a history might, without further commentary, seem to furnish the most 
telling criticism upon the value of critical science. In the estimation of 
Luther, who still clung by a hundred threads to the views of the 
C hanvehs. this narrative was a beautiful ecclesiastical poem, and _ its 
author a holy and highly gifted man. The poem was next classified, 
first as a drama, then as an epic, then as a didactic poem, and lastly as 
a legend; more recently still, it is described as a Jewish novel, Nor 
have the judgments upon it alw: ays been so indulgent. According to the 
taste of some the whole book 3 is a heap of rubbish, “ quasi lepra i inqul- 
natum vanitate et mendacio,’ and composed “ ab imperitissimo et im- 
prudentissimo adeoque impudentissimo aliquo Hellenista nugacissimo” ! 
Catholic theologians, who look upon the book as canonical, for the most 
part consider it as historical. This is the case even with Movers s, whose 
freedom of enquiry is well known, and has been acknowledged by 
learned Protestants. He uses the book as a historical source in his 
work on Pheenicia, although he had on a former occasion endeavoured 
to prove the fictitious character of the narrative. Judgments have na- 
turally been quite as much divided with reference to the date of the 
event described, whether they were considered as historical or as ficti- 
tious. From a thousand years before Trajan down to his time there 1s 
probably not a century which has not to bear the honour or the shame 

of having furnished materials for this work. The palm of the most 
irl erudition is borne off by one of its most recent adepts, who 
proves “ with all evidence” that real historical events form the basis of 
the book, but that Nabuchodonosor is the type of another potentate, 
namely, the emperor Trajan, that Assyria is that of the Homan empire, 
Judith that of the un} rotected Judea, &e, Others have considered that 
the tale of Judith eect to be exp lained quite differently, and that by 
means of the Jewish Hagada and Midraschim. It is even pl roposed to 
sive the Hasmonean and Hasidwxan forms of the legend. 

On the Catholic side, the researches of Montfaucon and Huet, and, 
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in more recent times, those of Welte and Nickes, have been the most 
successful in the solution of many questions respecting the historical 
character of the book. On the Protestant side, Gumpach alone has 
taken part in these efforts. But none of these labours can claim to have 
produced a final result, or the force of a really scientific conviction. 
There is a stamp of uncertainty about them all, especially as regards 
the chief difficulties, and they weaken each other by the divergence of 
their views. The most honest purpose was arrested by really insur- 
mountable obstacles, in consequence—whether out of misplaced timidity 
or of mistaken critical judgment—of avoiding the only path which could 
lead to the desired goal. It is singular that whilst the critical knife 
has been merci’ess enough to all the other canonical books whenever 
the text appeared irreconcilable either with some objective requirement 
of science or some subjective view, it is only in the book of Judith that 
the text has been assumed to be correct in ail its details; no hand was 
suffered to meddle with it, because, of course, no disfiguration was sup- 
posed nevessary to destroy the credit of the work, and to render it 
dificult for the Church to defend her property. And yet this book, 
more than any other, seemed imperatively to call for an enquiry into the 
value of its text prior to any further discussion. If we only knew the 
history of the period of the Judges or that of David from the transla- 
tions of the Vulgate or Septuagint, what monstrous perversions of the 
text would present themselves before us, and make us helpless indeed ! 
Entire members of sentences, or perhaps the very words which deter- 
mine the sense—negatives, for instance—are left out, disturbing or ex- 
planatory glosses are interpolated, proper names are confounded together 
or taken for appellatives or the converse. Compared with the task of 
settling the geography of certain periods according to the Greek or 
Latin translations of the Hebrew Bible, that of overcoming the geogra- 
phical difficulties of the book of Judith would prebably be an easy one. 
Again, we have only to think of the Psalms, and imagine the result if 
their authenticity had to be made out from internal evidence, as fur- 
nished by our Greek or Latin texts. And yet in all these cases we 
have to do with translations the original text of which was jealously 
guarded by the Synagogue, and continued to live in the liturgical use of 
the Jews. What must the case be when the original text is unguarded 
by this protective authority, and abandoned for centuries to the caprice 
of copyists, until at Jast it has been wholly lost? This is in fact the 
fate which has befallen the book of Judith ; and if its contents are now 
only to be found in Latin and Greek versions, both of which are directly 
derived from the original text, what is the natural consequence? They 
not only share in all the defects which, for well-known reasons, are 
common to all the ancient translations of the Old Testament, but, more- 
over (for the versions differ in age by no less than five hundred years), 
represent those corruptions from which a manuscript text, and that in 
a Semitic language, under profane hands, and during the course of so 
many centuries, could not possibly escape. 

It is trom a conviction of the importance of this consideration that 
We welcome the learned work of Herr Wolff. ‘The whole of this inter- 
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esting attempt of a Protestant scholar to defend the book of Judith as a 
historical document is immediately based on an enquiry as to the re- 
lations of the Vulgate and Septuagint versions to the original text and 
to each other. It is with justice that he founds his proof that the book 
was originally in the Chaldaic language on the distinct assertion of St. 
Jerome (“sola ea, que intelligentia integra in verbis chaldwis invenire 
potui, latinis expressi’), and a reference to the testimony of Origen that 
the Jews did not possess the work in Hebrew. ‘The result of his inves- 
tigations with reference to the versions is, that we have the work in two 
texts immediately derived from the original, namely, the Greek of the 
Septuagint, and the Latin of the Vulgate. ‘This, if we moreover con- 
sider that the Vulgate version Is at least 500 years more recent than 
that of the Septuagint, determines the relations of the two texts to each 
other and to the Chaldee original. The conclusions of Herr Wolff 
may be summed up as follows. Both texts contain, not only on the 
whole and in the main points, but in most particulars, essentially the 
same historical matter. Neither text reproduces with perfect purity 
and accuracy the contents of the original. Even before the Greck 
version was made, about two hundred years before Christ, the Chaldaic 
text had been altered by copyists and emendators, by blunders, misin- 
terpretations, &c. ‘These corruptions had greatly increased by the time 
that the Vulgate translation appeared, namely, the fifth century. The 
Greck text thus deserves more — _ as being the more ancient and 
more faithful, both as a whole and in most particulars, to the original. 
St. Jerome himself says that his salad is the result of only one night's 
labour. But the text of the Vulgate, too, has decidedly a great value, as 
enabling us to check the Greek text. Hence the fundamental rule of 
criticism to be applied: what both texts have in common, or that in 
which both essentially coincide, was contained in the original, and pro- 
ceeds from its author ; what is found in only one of the texts is less to 
be relied upon, and, if it contradicts the character of the principal con- 
tents and the general structure of the whole, has been thrust by an 
unauthorised hand into the version, perhaps even into the original. 
‘These propositions would ce rtainly meet with general assent if ap- 
plied to any writer who is confidently believed to write reasonably and 
according to a determinate plan and purpose ; but the book in question 
is supposed to be an unhistorical fabrication; and hence whatever 1s 
destructive of all sense is naturally considered as evidence of the real 
author. And yet how is this to be reconciled with the m ienificence of 
the hymns which are interwoven with it, and which even Protestant 
scholars have placed by the side of the fairest flowers of the Old Testa- 
ment poetry? Again, if we put aside the few passages which, according 
to the most recent investigations turn out to be unauthorised additions, 
the contents of our narrative—if we consider its structure and develop- 
ment, the characters of the persons described, and the motives attributed 
to their actions—form a whole so completely in harmony both with 
itself and with the entire views of the Old Testament, that its connection 
with the spirit which animates all the other productions of sacred lite- 
rature forces itself upon us even against our will. The common re- 
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pro: aches with reference to contradictions, &c. are based only on inter- 
ruptions of the context, which did not exist in the original, and which 
ought not to seem stranger in this book than they do, for instance, in 
the Psalms. Precisely those places (iv. 5, v. 18, 19) which necessarily 
bring the narrative down to the time aiter the Babylonian captivity, and 
eons equently introduce an insoluble contradiction with the entire con- 
text, which refers us to the time anterior to the captiv Ity, are proved to 
be interpolations and unauthor ised amplifications of the Greek ReSeteem 
foreign to the original text. Ofa return from Babylon or a destruc 

tion of the ‘'emple, the original text contained not a word. ‘The sie 
rical enquirer may therefore with entire eae build his conclusions 


on the chronological data which are furnished by the commencement of 


the book; they are so determinate that meals al science cannot, except 
at its own expense, afford to give them up. Ecbatana is represe nted as 
just built, and Nineveh as still standing, and the war between the Medes 
and Assyrians, with the conclusion of which our narrative is connected, 
is no othe y than that which is described in the first book of Herodotus 
(c. 102). The invasion of Holoternes is convincingly proved to have 
occurred between the years B.c. 650 and 630, at some period during 
the minority of Josiah. 

It is not necessary to follow Herr Wolff any further in the prosecu- 
tion of his task, nor are we obliged to agree with him in all particulars. 
The difficulties which still remain are not of greater importance than 
those of any other canonical book, and the greater part of f them are suc- 
cessfully dealt with by Herr Wolff himself. The chaos of royal Medish 
and Assyrian names will no longer be a standing difficulty, since every 
one knows how easily confusion and corruption arise in such a inatter. 
Whether Bethulia be really in the place where Herr Wolff places it, after 
Schulze, namely, on the northern declivity of Mount Gilboa, is indil- 
ferent to us: ree is on his side, and Robinson’s arguments on the 
other side are at least not peremptory. ‘The position of the high-priest, 
who is represented as invested with supreme authority, and is therefore 
suppose d to bear evidence in favour of a later time, when there were no 
Kings, is explained by the minority of Josias, whose accession took place 
when he was but eight years old. That the heroic deed of Judith is not 


mentioned in the historical books of the nation should be a matter of 


wonder to no one who has studied the books of Kings and Chronicles 
With reference to the end they have in view. It must also be remem- 
bered that the event did not occur in south Palestine, and we may 
justly refer to other contemporaneous events, not less important for 
Palestine, of which no mention is made in the historical books. The 
silence of Jeremiah, the contemporary and friend of Josiah, of which 
Herr Wolff s says nothing, is not difficult to explain by the fact that the 
prophet was but a child at the time of the ev ent, and that in conse- 
quence of the political and religious dissensions between north and south 
Palestine the rumour of the deed which was done in the distant Bethulia 
may not have found a ready echo in Jerusalem. 

The author of the book is unknown. ‘This circumstance cannot be 
considered as in itself more fatal to the book than to the other historical 
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books of the canon, the authors of which, as a rule, can only be guessed 
at. Herr Wolff expresses his own opinion that “ Achior, the Ammonite 
proselyte who plays an important part in these events, may have been 
the original author.” The reasons given for this conjecture are not 
without plausibility, and Herr Wolff is certainly right in maintaining 
that the author must have been closely connected with the events de- 
scribed by him. 


Dr. Langen has endeavoured to clear up the dithculties which 
ao the history of another female personage of the Bible, at least in 
that extended form in which it is received by the Catholic Church. 
The canon, as is well known, joins to the history of Esther, as told in 
the Hebrew text, a number of additions, which in the Church are called 
deutero-canonical, but outside its pale are huddled away among the 
apocryphal books. We are thankful to Dr. Langen for his dissertation, 
even though we may not think him completely successful in attaining 
the end which he proposed to himself. The subject is considered by him 
from three different points of view, and discussed in as many chapters. 
He begins with the traditional proof of the canonical authority of the 
additions in question, and claims to have historically justified the decree 
of the Council of Trent on the subject. But it cannot be denied that 
the proof he offers is incomplete. ‘The very first links of the chain, 
which is supposed to take us back to the authority of the apostles, are 
precisely the most doubtful of all in their character. And if Origen 
and still more St. Jerome were themselves unable to get beyond an em- 
barrassed doubt, it would have been well to explain how these fathers 
could express their doubts without the least offence to the early faith 
of the Church. The thesis of the learned author’s second chapter is 
not new, but 1s too well founded not to deserve the most careful atten- 
tion. It is that the original text was Chaldaic, but has been lost; that 
the Chaldaic text, which is still preserved, is therefore not the original, 
but a paraphrase, and that the Greek text is a translation from the 
original. ‘The assurance with which these results are put forward is 
modest enough, as compared with the degree of certainty which they 
possess ; but it would have been desirable to examine with greater ac- 
curacy into the nature of the text on which the Chaldaic paraphrase is 
based, for we are otherwise embarrassed by the question how the want 
of a Chaldaic pi araphrase is to be explained consistently with the exist- 
ence of a Chaldaic text. The third chapter examines the internal evi- 
dence for and against the genuineness of the additions, removes with great 
ability some of the exegetical difficulties, and concludes with positive 
proofs furnished by the context in favour of the disputed text. 

It is, however, impossible to look upon our author’s dissertation as 
productive of a satisfactory scientific conviction. This arises from his 
not having followed the only path which could have led to a position 
from which it is possible to survey the more obscure parts of the sub- 
ject with all the clearness that can be desired. Instead of comparing 
the doubtful parts of the disputed texts with the unquestioned narrative 
of the Jewish canon, and endeavouring with more or less ingenuity to 
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reconcile them together, the proper thing to have done was to consider 
the proto-canonical substance of the narrative, and the book in its so- 
called deutero-canonical form, first separately, and then in relation to 
each other. 

With reference to the principal part of the narrative, the text of the 
Septuagint is not a mere translation of the Hebrew text which has been 
preserved by the Synagogue. The whole history, and the persons who 
play a part in it, are dealt with in a way which can only be explained 
by the use of original, or at least independent, sources, not of a differ- 
ent recension of the text. It is the Greek text only which gives the 
suitable development of such extraordinary events as are described in 
the history, In the Hebrew text the conspiracy of the eunuchs against 
their royal master is an isolated and unexplained episode. The Septua- 
gint says that the immediate cause was the jealousy entertained against 
Mordecai, whom the king had preferred to the others, and thus the 
bloody plot which was devised against the detested Jew was destined to 
become the basis of his future greatness. The intention of the history, 
according to its plan and development (and it is in consequence of this 
that the history is placed in the canon), is to show forth the work of God, 
who does not forget his people in a strange land. In a human point of 
view it has its moral root only in the genuine Israelitish feelings of Mor- 
decai and Esther, in their trust in Jehovah, in the acknowledgment of 
their sinfulness, in their enthusiastic regrets for their temple and their 
nation. If, therefore, the characters of the Esther and Mordecai of the 
Septuagint, and of the Septuagint only, fulfil the ethical condition of 
such an extraordinary deliverance, if the Greek text alone refers the 
wonderful concatenation of circumstances to Jehovah, who can fail to 
recoguise the impress of that spirit which is stamped on every page of 
the sacred writings ? In saying this, we may seem to be flinging a stone 
at the narrative given in the Hebrew canon; for it is well known that 
the latter, from beginning to end, systematically avoids the word ‘ God’ 
or ‘Jehovah.’ But this peculiarity, which has long been observed, 
ought to have received a satisfactory explanation ; for it is clear that the 
omission cannot have been accidental. 

The fact is, that in the text of the Hebrew canon we do not pos- 
sess an original work, but a highly elaborate reproduction of the his- 
tory, according to authentic sources; and it is hardly necessary to ask 
Whence these were derived, since the narrative itself’ repeatedly im- 
ples that this or that personage had taken care to provide a written 
record of the facts. The temple and the nation in the distant land of 
the Jews owed their deliverance to the pious daughter of Israel on the 
throne of Susa, and it is therefore not really to be wondered at if litur- 
gical wants called forth a form or edition of the narrative in the Hebrew 
language, This ecition was naturally received into the canon, whilst 
the original work from which it was derived was left out. The remark- 
able peculiarity of the Hebrew text in its omission of the name of 
Jehovah, which is so prominent in the text of the Septuagint, is at once 
the result and an evidence of its secondhand character. An Israelite 
In the neighbourhood of the temple writes a history, of which the central 
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idea is the omnipotence of Jehovah, as unfolding itself in the midst of 
the heathen in the distant Persia. Would the Israelite, who connects 
the presence and manifestation of Je hovah’s might with i. country and 
temple, acknowledge such manifestations far from the land of promise ? 
It is, at all events, sutlicient for him that the extraordinary deliverance 
of his pe ople is an evident fact, but the relation of Jehovah to it is 
passe d over in silence. It is intentionally, therefore, that he omits all 
refer ‘ence to God, and merely recerds the course of events according to 
their natural and visible de velopme nt. Ifthe had not purposely avoided 
the name of God, that name would have slipped from his pen without 
his being conscious of it. 


13. The apocryphal Book of Esdras is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting works of a most ernie period in the history of reli- 
gion. It is probably of more recent date than the Book of kn och, h ut, 
like it, represents the Messianic and other ideas current amone des 
Jews at the time of Christ and the Apostles. Many of its doctrines 
furnish striking illustrations of parts of the New ‘Testament. The text 
of the Greek original is unhappily lost, but we have it in three dif- 
ferent and independent versions,—the old Latin; the Ethiopic, first pub- 
lished by Lawrence in 1820; and the Arabic, now for the first time 
published by Dr. Ewald, from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

The oe ation of the latter version is one more Important service ren- 
dered to biblical science, for which we have to be grateful to its learned 
editor. We are also now indebted to him for the publication of a valu- 
able collection, made by Dr. Dillmann, of varicus readings of the Ethio- 
pic version. W e have very little hope that Dr. Ewald will forgive our 
doubting his positive assertion that the Arabic version of Esdras is made 
from the Coptic. He may be right, after all; but the genius of the 
Coptic innwonie 3 is so utterly different trom that of the Greck, that we 
cannot easily believe that a mediate version through the Coptic would 
bear such a close resemblance to an immediate one as the Arabic of 
Esdras does to the old Latin. We are also forced to declare our convic- 
tion that Dr. Ewald has not succeeded in giving a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the apocalyptic vision of the book, or in determining the precise 
time in which it was composed. Every one admits that the eagle of the 
vision represents the Roman Empire; and we are positively toid that 
each of its wings represents a king. But if its twelve wings represent 
the first twelve historical Cesars, we cannot admit that its three heads 
should be taken for the three emperors of the Flavian family; or that, 
to use Dr. Ewald’s own words, “die drei letzten Kleinfliigel mit den 6 
Hiiuptern eins seien.” If the three heads are to be identified with the 
three Flavii, Volkman’s interpretation is the most plausible, in spite of 
its direct contradiction of the text in one essential particular. He o1Vves 
a pair of wings to each of the first six Cresars, whereas the text distinctly 

says that each wing is a king. But the predictions with reference to 
the three heads are little in accordance with the facts of history, and 
we think it very hazardous to conclude from this, with Dr. Ewald, that 
at the time of the vision Titus and Domitian were still living. 
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14. Bleek has long been known to English scholars through his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Since his death his In- 
troduction to the Old and New Testament, and still more recently his 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, have been published in quick succession. 
His posthumous works, not having been prepared by himself for the 
press, bear the marks of incom] a ss; but they give a very high idea 
of the care and industry with which he composed his lectures. He may 


be considered as occupying an intermediate position in the treatment of 


Holy Scripture between the one-sided critical schools of De Wette or 
Ewald, and the “reactionary” te ndencies of Hengstenberg, Kurtz, &ce. 
The “traditionary representations” of the latter had no attractions for 
him, and he felt a nie towards the utterly mistaken views of divine 
revelation which prevailed in the former. Christianity is with him ‘‘an 
affair of the heart ;” and it 1s refreshing to come across critical theories 
which do not hold miracles to be inconsistent with revelation, or refuse 
supernatural | cifts to an Apostle. The historical sense which led him 
io recognise an organic whole in Revelation often put him on the right 
track on occasions when the one-sided critical eye is apt to be led astray 
by misty images or plays cfcolour ; on the other hand, the want of that 
authority with which the ismeaiaaible power of the ¢ bane’ s tradition has 
preserved to us the solution of many a ditliculty, not unfrequently sug- 
gested the temptation of cutting knots asunder, of resting satisfied with 
superticial plausibilities, and of placing his “ynagsailable” results on 
highly-polished pedestals of clay. 

With regard to the New ‘Testament Scriptures, we find many results 
in Bleek’s Introduction which modern critics feel a diffic ulty in regognis- 
ing; but this difficulty, which they are apt to ascribe to the exigencies 
of science, really springs trom their want of historical sense, and in part 
also from prejudice against ecclesiastical tradition. Bleek in general 
maintains the authe nticity of the several books, in accordance with tra- 
dition ; he denies the apostolic authorship only of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew and of the Apocalypse ; ; and the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter he considers spurious. He denies St. Paul’s authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. With reference to these four books his con- 
clusions are not unnatural conside ring his stand-point; but he does not 
consider the e nquiries as having been yet brought to an end. He deliber- 
ately settles the question of the integrity of the concluding verses of St. 
Mark’s ore and of the E pistle to the Romans in favour of the verses. 
In denying the last chapter of St. John’s s Gospel to be by the Apostle, he 
nevertheless reconciles the claims both of critical science and of the 
authentic ity of the Gospel by producing internal evidence that this 
final chapter is the solemn collective testimony of those elders, among 
whom, according to tradition, St. John wrote his gospel, He traces the 
idea of the L ogos in a genuine theological way back to the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is with deep feeling that he recognises the harmony of the 
Messianic discourses in the synoptical vospels and in that of St. John. 
He considers a second Roman ce: iptivity of St. Paul as having “great 
probability” in its favour; and he interprets the well-known réppa tis 
dvoews in the literal dennis so troublesome to those who will on no 
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account allow the Apostle to have preached in Spain. He thus ob- 
tains a natural place for the Pastoral Epistles, and can aflord to 
dispense with that peculiar kind of acuteness by means of which Dr, 
Otto, for instance, in his work on the Pastoral Epistles, has proved 
that the Scriptures may be tortured and twisted so as to give evidence 
in behalf of any imaginable fact. 

With reference to some of Bleek’s opinions, which we consider as 
absolutely untenable or unscientific, it may be well to divide them into 
two groups. On the first of these it will be difficult to come to an 
understanding. A man, for instance, in whose view of life no place 
remains for the idea of virginity, and ‘whose most exalted conception of 
human dignity is realised in married life, will have no difticulty in ap- 
ply ing this ideal even to the Mother of fall and, like Bleek, discovering 
in the “ brothers of the Lord” sons of Joseph snl Mary. ‘They meet the 
eye on the very surface of Scripture ; and if such a difliculty occurs that 
on the death of our Lord it was not to them but to St. John that He 
gave up His mother, it is passed by as of little consequence. And 
yet it certainly is an unhistorical and unscientific proceeding not to 
trouble oneself about the question why precisely the first Christian 
centuries knew nothing of such natural “ brothers,’ and why they 
never thought of using the interpretation nearest at hand of the ex- 
pression 1n question. 

Again, the aim of the Acts of the Aposties, a composition artisti- 
cally completed by its last verse, will naturally remain obscure if the 
high destiny of Rome for the new Church and its relation to the de- 
clining destiny of Jerusalem be denied. Bleck asks the question: 
“Whence the unsatisfact tory conclusion of the Acts of the Apostles?” 
and he thinks that it is “ probably because Luke intended to con- 
tinue the subject in a third Adyos.” The Acts of the Apostles are not 
intended to show how Christianity came to Rome,—for in that case, 
of course, as it has been objected, the foundation of the Roman Church 
could not have been passed over,—but why it did so, and how in the 
natural course of things the youthful Church transferred its centre from 
Jerusalem, the capital of the Jews, to the capital of the heathen world. 
This remarkable fact, and the entire mechanism of causes which led to 
it, is exhibited to the eyes of the reader. We see clearly why the whole 
history turns first upon St. Peter, and then upon St. Paul. Peter is the 
natural centre of the history as long as there can be a question whether 
Israel will adopt the Church or not. We have the clearest intimation, 
from the first beginnings, of the hostile movement of the synagogue, which 
drew its circle closer and closer round the youthful Chureh in hope to 
stifle it at last. For a long time Peter maintains his position at the 
head of the Apostles. They. are repeatedly brought before the Sanhed- 
rim and scourged; Ste phen i is stoned; and a great persecution falls upon 
the Church at Jerusalem, in which all are scattered abroad except the 
Apostles. Nothing is yet decided; but the important step is in pre- 
paration. The light of grace falls upon Saul while yet breathing 
forth slaughter and threats against the Apostles ; and on the seashore 
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of Joppa Peter sees in a vision that the heathen are not to be ex- 
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cluded from the Church. The blood of James may yet flow; but 
Israel may not touch the life of the Chief of the Apostles. When 
Peter too is to dic an angel saves him; but Jerus: dems is no longer 
an abiding place for the he: ad of the Church: xa €eceAOov eropev'Gy) €ls 
éTEpov TOTO. ‘The city itself had cast him out; and from this moment 
we come to that part of ‘the narrative of which St. Paul is the centre. At 
the very time that Israel is seeking to destroy t the life of Peter, his fellow 
Apostle receives the mission to carry the Gospel to the heathen; net, 
however, as though Israel were irretrievably put aside. Even Paul in 
his journeys from one land to another invariably addresses himself first 
to the synagogue ; and it is only when he has been again and again re- 
jected that he preaches to the Gentiles. It is thus th: it he attracts the 
Gentile world to the faith in ever-increasing circles, while his attempts 
to gain the Jews are ever unsuccessful. ‘And, fin: ally, that his nation 
may not destroy his life, he is obliged to fly for succour from Jerusalem 
to Rome. And even here the divine forbearance addresses itself once 
more to Jews; but this time, too, they would not listen ; and here the 
Acts of the Apostles are brought to a close, the word of Isaiah is ful- 
filled in all its terrible reality. Israel hears not and sees not; his heart 
is hardened: * Be it known therefore to you that this salvation of God 
is sent to the Gentiles, and they will hear it.” Such was the long- 
foretold destiny of Israel; and the explanation and justification of this 
destiny lies in the Acts of the Apostles. The Jews had themselves 
mae off the Church to the Gentiles. It is impossible that the con- 
clusion of the Acts of the Apostles thus conceived should be thought 
unsatisfactory. 

As re wards the second group to which we have referred, our judg- 
ment must be of a less mild character, and it is impossible to acquit our 
iuthor of the charge of very superficial criticism and want of acuteness 
in his interpretations. We quite understand that a Protestant theolo- 
cian should make a difficulty about admitting the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff ; but a good exegetical scholar cannot seriously deny that the 
a Scriptures really claim this prim: acy for the person of St. Peter, 

fall the passages bearing on this point are put together, Scholars like 
ers of Gottingen no longer withhold their acknowle dement cf this 
truth. Whether this primacy has descended to the Roman Pontiffs is ne 
business of the exegetical scholar, but of the historian and the theo- 
logian, 

St. Luke, of all the sacred writers, comes off particularly ill in Bleek’s 
work, as being less master of his materials, and displ: aying less ability 
as a historical writer than St. Matthew. An instance given in proof of 
this is that St. Luke places the appearance of Jesus in the synagogue of 
Nazareth at the head of the events in Galilee, whilst the narrative it- 
self, as told by St. Luke, clearly indicates that this fact had been pre- 
ceded by a period of active labours on the part of our Lord; as if St. 
Luke did not himself speak of this period of our Lord’s labenate in the 
verses immedi: ately preceding, and that for the express purpose of ac- 
counting for the scene in Nazareth. And if St. Matthew places at the 
head of the events in Galilee the fact that Jesus had given up Naza- 
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reth and chosen Capernaum as His home, he only justifies the historical 
connection in St. Luke's Gospel; it 1s felt that our Lord has not aban- 
doned Nazareth without the eravest motives, and St. Luke furnishes us 
with the key to them. 

St. Luke is blamed for suddenly passing from “ Saul” to “ Paul” in 
the thirteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles; and the well-known 
‘Saulus qui est Paulus” is supposed to have had its origin not in an 
profound reason, but in an unscholarlike fit of caprice. The simple 
reference to Sergius Paulus, in honour of whom Saul is thought to have 
changed his name to Paul, seems insufficient to our author, and we think 
with reason, But a more practised eye would not have failed to discern 
the intentional hint which St. Luke himself gives as to this change of 
name. Saul had already been destined to become the Apostle ot the 
Gentiles, and had received extraordin: ary gifts for this mission. But the 
tokens of his apostolate were not conferred upon him in the open 
market, but for a while remained a secret even within the Church; and 
this is why i in the church of Antioch the list of prophets and teachers 
(ch. xiil. 1 egins with the venerable name of Barn: thas, and ends with 
that of Saul the neophyte. But the hour soon arrives for the special 
task of these two men; the Holy Ghost says, “ nae Me Saul and 
Barnabas ;” and they proceed to Cyprus, where the proconsul has thei 
brought before him, that he may hear ‘the word of God. It is here, 
when the magician opposes lim, in order to alienate from him Sergius 
Paulus, that the mighty Apostle appears for the first time in all his 
creatness; the hand of God is with him in his conflict with the “son of 
the devil,” and strikes the magician with blindness; and Sel reius Paulus, 
when he saw what had hap ypened, believed, being full of wonder at the 
teaching of the Lord. It is at this moment that the Evangelist intro- 
duces the change of name, because it is now only that the —— e 1s 
revealed ; and it is indeed on account of the proconsul that he takes lis 
new name, not for the sake of personal distinction, but because it is pre- 
cisely in Sergius Paulus, as the first trophy of his apostolate, that the 
manifestation of his hitherto wususpected dignity and power was dis- 
played, From this nooment Barnabas gives Paul precedence; and when 
they leave Cyprus we only hear of ot wept HatAov: i’aul is henceforth 
the leading personage. 

Of the three synoptical Evangelists St. Luke is the only one who has 
a determinate historical pl in; and if critics had only partially recog- 
nised this truth, which is susceptib le of proof, even in the iminutest 
details, mi any ati temp tS at ex ‘planation, as repugnant to good taste “ 
discreditable to science, might have been spared to us in “introductions” 
and exegetical works. Bleel <, among others, is unable to see the clear 
traces of the plan proposed to himself’ by St. Luke, and nobly carried 
out ; and he is consequently unable to determine in a way s satisfactol y to 
science What is the purpose, systematic connection, &c. of each of the 
synoptical gospels, There still remain many open questions, such as the 
dependence of the synoptical writers upon each other, the priority in 
point of time of one to another, perhaps even the question of a prim itive 
cospel; but that deceptive appearance of determinateness with which 
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Bleck decorates his synoptical investigations can only serve to reduce to 
their modest value all the pompous pretensions of so many critics, who 
claim, in as many difierent ways, to have for onee and all scientifically 
solved the questions just referred to. It seems clearly to be a condition 
of every true acquisition of science that it can only be won with much 
labour, and alter all the wrong ne have been exhausted. The scien- 
tific enquirer, like S ‘isyphus, bear s his burden up to the summit of the 


> 
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15. Dressel’s excellent edition of the Apostolical Fathers is well 
known to all lovers of ancient Christian literature. A supplement has 
now been added, which enables it to meet the requirements occasioned 
by the discovery of the patristic treasures contained in the Codex Sinat- 
ticus. These consist of the entire Greek text of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the first part of the “Shepherd” of Hermas. Of the importance of 
acomplete and most ancient text of Barnabas it is not necessary to 
speak ; the text of Ilermas, on the other hand, enables us to set aside 
the disagreeable ieeling of uncertainty as to the authenticity of the 
Greek text first published by Anger at Leipzig in 1806 from a copy 
purchased from Simonides.  ‘Tischendorf and others expressed the 
opinion that this text was not the original Hermas, but a Greek trans- 
lation of the old Latin version, This suspicion 1s, however , entirely set 
at rest by Tischendorf’s discovery of the Sinaitic text, which ag rrees 
with that of Leipzig as much as it is possil Je for an older and better 
to agree with a later and Jess pure text. Passages which had excited 
suspicion, such as TAVOUDYOS el Tepl TUS ypadus (=versiuta te esse Crea 
scripturas of the Vatican text), Vis. lil. 8, are not found in the Sinaitic 
text; but at all events we have ae that that of Leipzig, though cor- 
rupt, is not a forgery, and we have ample means of deciding its relative 

value as compi ared with the Latin and [thiopic versions. In the Epistle 
of Barnabas some passages which had hitherto resisted all attempts at 
explanation or satisfactory emendation are at once cleared up 7” the 
readings lately discovered, One of these is in the fourth chapter, ‘Non 

similetis els, qul peccata sua congerunt, et dicunt quia testamente In 
illorum et nostrum est. Nostrum est quia illi in perpetuum perdide- 

runt ilud, quod Moyses accepit.” Reithmayr corrects this to “illorum 
et hon nostrum ;” Dressel to “illorum non et nostrum.” We suppose 
no one will here prefer the “dura lectio” to the easier AXeyovrag o7t 7 
ouadixn 1 Lew par" aX exetvot ovTwa eto TeAoo atwAecav QUTHV KeT. Xe 
The Sinaitic codex leaves out the important quotation from the Gospel 
hitherto read in the nineteenth che ipter of Barnabas ; but, on the other 
hand, it retains the formula “ sicut scriptum est” before the words 
* Many are called, but few are chosen,’ at the end of the fourth 
chapter, 

. The supplement now added to Dressel’s edition of the Apostolical 
Fathers is prepared by Tischendorf himself, and consists of the newly 
Wiscovered portions of Barnabas, together with a careful collation of 
the Sinaitic with the previously known texts both of Barnabas and 
Hermas. . 
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16. Of the eleven extant plays of Aristophanes the Acharnians js 
the earliest in date, and on the whole perhaps the most difficult. Herr 
Miiller’s new edition has been carefully compiled, and it sives a full 
explanation of the many difficult passages. But it is not very original ; 
and where new views are propounded, they do not seem to us to be 
always very probable. 

The editor has discussed in a good preface several literary points 
connected with the play. One 1s, the year in which it was acté ed; and 
here his researches only confirm the date which was generally nnceie (d 
before, viz. 425 bB.c Another matter of some difficul ty and interest is 
the part which Avist tophanes himself took in the play. It is well know: 
that this and the two preceding (but now lost) ] ays were not brought 
out by the author in his own name, but in i. at of another, who was 
either an actor or a poet, by name Callistratus. It is also ah known 
that Cleon the demagogue pen ‘cuted Aristophanes for having satirised 
Athens too freely in one of those preceeding plays. ‘The next play to the 
Acharnians was the first the poet brought out in his own name, as he 
tells us in the Anights, v. 512. It is singular, therefore, to find Dicmo- 
polis, the principal character in the Achit rnans, speaking of Atinself 
several times as having been assailed by Pinca, We entirely agree 
with the present editor, that the poet makes that character speak as his 
representative ; and that the Athenians generally, as well as Cleon, knew 
perfectly well that Aristophanes was the real author, Others have been 
of opinion that Callistratus acted the part of Diceopolis, and that the 
person prosecuted by Cleon was Callistratus, not Aristophanes, 

We can only mention a few points on which we are compelled t 
differ trom Herr Miiller's views. In v. 26 the Prytanes, or alias 
of the upper council, are said xatappety, “ to flow down like a cascade,” 
to the Pnyx. This word refers to their jumping down the low sides of 
the cutting by which the Pnyx was formed out of a sloping hill. Herr 
Miiller renders it “ concurrentes,” addin 12, “ prepositioni cara hoe loco 
propria sua vis tribuenda non est.” 

He appears to us to be mistaken in saying, on v. 91, that Pseudar- 
tabas, the pretended ambassador from Persia, but —_ an Athenian in 
disguise, was a Persian. He misses the whole joke of the passage. The 
fellow had been taught to speak some gibberish, half arg half Per- 
sian, in order to deceive the Athenian mob; but he says his lesson so 
badly, that he makes it mean (what indeed is true, but « contrary to the 
intention of his teachers), wade i setting cold,” t. é. vou Ww! 1] get no oold 
out of the Persian king. Herr Miiller savs, “he would have made a 
sorry ambassador if he had told them that, when his duty was to per- 
snade them of the contrary.” He thinks that a false ambassador should 
have got up his part better. 


‘ » } 7 . ry)! 
In v. 518 he adopts the bad emendation of Hansine, iwép émigyvo 
, , , . 4 
Oednrw THY YE KE ehbadiyy ayo Acyeuv. This j Is worse than the vulgate, 77 
\ ” } 47 ’ 4 ° J pn a. : * ao 
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hold to the vulgate ¢éAoyv, not diXos, and translate, ‘ well then, now say, 
if you please (what you were saying), and also about the Lacedemonian 
himself, whatever is agreeable to your humour.’ This refers to v. 310, 
where Diceopolis had declared he would speak on the unpopular side 
of the Spartan people. The re is rather oddly used, but there is an 
example of it in v. 93. 

In v. 446, evdapovoins, Tnrédw 8 ay» dpovd, Herr Miiller seems 
to us to be not only wrong in reading €v cot yevowto from Antiphanes 
(who has another parody on the verse, which is from the Telephus of 
Euripides), but to be still more wrong in his idea that the last half of 
the verse ‘ has no meaning here.” ‘The sense is, ‘ May you be lucky; 
but to Telephus—I won’t say what I wish, ze. bad luck. Literally, 
‘but to Telephus what J wish.’ The poet here, as elsewhere, ridicules 
the play under the name of the hero of it. 

In v. 453 omvpidvov diakexavpévov Avyvw means ‘a basket with the 
bottom burnt through by the flame of a lamp.’ The beggars used to pro- 
tect their lamps from the wind, at their appointed stations, by inverting 
a basket over them. Herr Miiller says, the words “ significant tantum 
pessimum ac longo usu depravatum esse hoc instrumentum.” 

In 484 he renders ovx ef katariv Evpuridny, ‘ have you not swal- 
lowed down Euripides ?’ and says ovx ef is not to be rendered non ibis. 
We differ entirely from him, and render it, ‘ go at once, now you have 
gotten Euripides in your stomach.’ The Greeks pretended that certain 
qualities were imparted by the characteristics of certain animals used 
for food (see Knights, 361, where there is a joke in AaBpeveoGar and 
AdBpag). The word next following, érjveoa, means ‘no, thank you,’ 
and is addressed by the speaker to his own heart, which is prompting 
him to a dangerous exploit. 

In 542 Herr Miiller gives awédoro xAéPas on his own conjecture for 
amédoto dyvas, which he calls “ difficillima explicatu.” Here daivew is 
used as in v. 912, viz. ‘to inform against’ by the action called qdacts, a 
procedure against contraband goods. 

In 717, which really is a very obscure passage, kav dvyy Tis seems 
to us to be wrongly explained by jv pn wibynrar, and also éfeAavvew by 
in jus vocare. ‘The verse appears to mean, that ‘ for the future, if an old 
man is to be sentenced to banishment, or, if he absconds, to have a 
money-fine levied on his property, it must be done by the aid of an old 
counsel, and not by a youth who will brow-beat him and allow him no 
chance of a defence.’ 

On v. 1082 there is a long note, which results in a singularly unsatis- 
factory explanation. Diceopolis the farmer, in taunting Lamachus the 
soldier, puts something on his forehead to imitate a crest, and asks 
Lamachus if he will fight with “a four-winged Geryon.” The joke 
consists in his taking up one of the four-winged locusts he had just 
before purchased from the Beeotian salesman (v. 871), and placing it on 
his own head, as the Athenians of the old school wore golden grasshop- 
pers. Thus accoutred, he calls himself “a Geryon,” merely because 
that mythical hero was the antagonist of Hercules. 


We cannot help thinking that there is a needless explicitness in the 
VOL. IV, f 
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notes, wherever the Greek text requires the veil of modesty to be thrown 
over it, rather than that it should be dragged forward into the very 
brightest light. Otherwise, this is a good edition of what is, perhaps, 
the wittiest comedy and the most severe satire that has come down 
to us. 


17. Mr. Geddes remarks in the brief preface to his Phedo that it is 
the first edition of a Platonic dialogue that has proceeded from Scotland. 
That a nation so eminent for metaphysical studies should have done so 
little at least for Plato’s Greek is singular enough. But this work, if we 
are not mistaken, will go very far indeed towards removing such a na- 
tional reproach. Mr. Geddes seems to us in several respects singularly 
well qualified for the task which he has executed in so satisfactory a 
manner. He is an excellent and extensively read Greek scholar ; he 
has the art of writing on dull subjects by no means in a dull style ; he 
has a good acquaintance with both modern and ancient speculative phi- 
losophy ; and he is a man of large mind and sound good sense. Ina 
very excellent introduction of twenty pages—a moderate, yet sufficient 
length—he has said every thing that required to be said on the history 
as well as on the literary merits and the logical treatment of the Phedo. 
He compares it, in some respects, at least, with the Symposium, or 
Banquet of Plato. In our opinion the Phedrus is rather a counterpart of 
that beautiful dialogue than the Phedo; and we are disposed to think 
the latter stands nearly alone in the works of Plato. Mr. Geddes 
scarcely overrates it in saying that, “ as a profound discussion upon the 
most solemn of all subjects, and an earnest grappling with the most ab- 
sorbing problems of human destiny, it commands attention as being 
unquestionably, both from its literary finish and from its philosophical 
value, the most memorable monument of thought in the history of 
philosophy.” 

In pp. xii. and xiii. of the introduction a most useful analysis is 
given of the heads of the argument used by Plato to establish the im- 
mortality of the soul. <A still briefer summary is given in p. Xx., as 
follows: A. “The cyclical argument, from the notion of a cycle of 
being.” B. “The Platonic, from reminiscence” (i.e. the gradual re- 
covery of consciousness of a former existence). C. “ The metaphysical 
from the unity and indiscerptibility of the soul.” D. ‘The psycho- 
logical, from the divine prerogatives of the soul.” E. “ The ideal, from 
the immanence of the eternal idea of life in the soul.” 

On this Mr. Geddes wisely and candidly adds, “In judging of the 
relative force and weight of the arguments in this memorable scale, it 18 
scarcely necessary to remark that, while the principle itself may be good, 
the reasons assigned for it may be, if not all incorrect, yet not all con- 
clusive. This is certainly the case with those presented in the Phiedo, 
for they are certainly not at all of equal force, nor have they all found 
an equal place of honour or acceptance in the history of thought.” 

We go even further than this, and are of opinion that Plato, like all 
the ancient speculators, and some of the moderns, confounded soul, of 
which he knew absolutely nothing, with the vital principle, and the 
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closely allied faculties of intelligence and mind (Wuxy with vots). Thus 
Lucretius, who argues on the other side, ze. in favour of the utter 
annihilation of man, both physically and intellectually, by death, does 
not sufficiently distinguish between animus and anima. The only argu- 
ments to which Mr. Geddes thinks much weight is due out of the five 
are those headed C and D. They rest, he says, on firmer and more widely 
trusted foundations, involve less and fewer difficulties, and have obtained 
a permanent place in the armoury of thought. Still it is evident that 
even of these two the first is based on assumption rather than on known 
data; and the latter— evidently the soundest of the five, since it regards 
aspirations after heavenly things, longing for perteet knowledge, and 
the happiness found in virtue—does not yet go beyond the limits of 
presumptive evidence. Plato himself felt that nothing short of a reve- 
lation from God could settle the question of the immortality of the soul. 
Mr. Geddes has an excellent note on the celebrated passage about the 
Geios Adyos (p. 85 D), in one of his treatises at the end of the volume, 
p. 251. He concludes, however, that ‘it is not doubtful that the Plato- 
nic speculations failed, as all purely anthropological speculations must 
fail, to compass a complete demonstration.” 

He has given us a very excellent series of discussions, in the way 
of notes or excursus, on some of the most important doctrines connected 
with a future state, as held by the ancient philosophers. Of these we 
may mention with especial praise note E, “ Phases of ancient feeling to- 
ward death ;” note F, ‘“‘ Ancient views concerning suicide;” note K, ‘ On 
the Platonic division of the virtues;” and note L, “ On the dogma of 
metempsychosis,’ All these treatises are interesting, full of thought, 
reading, and research; and they will go far to place Mr. Geddes in the 
rank of the best Platonists whom Great Britain can now boast. 

The Homeric age, Mr. Geddes has well shown, regarded death as a 
state of feeble and half-animate existence —vexvwy dmevnva kapyva, and 
kawovres—a gloomy and dolorous continuation of consciousness, without 
the enjoyments of life on earth. Thus it was exactly the reverse of the 
Christian view, which teaches that pain and woe here are to be the fore- 
runners of joy and bliss hereafter. The annehilation theory, of course, 
regarded death as a release from pains and troubles. But one of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of the creed of the ancients respecting 
death, and cne on which, if we mistake not, Mr. Geddes has not touched, 
is their vague feeling on the subject of sin. We much desiderate a good 
treatise on this subject. If “the sting of death is sin,” as St. Paul tells 
us, and as we all feel, and all experience proves, it would have to be 
shown that the heathens felt and recognised the heinousness of sin, as a 
counterpart to, and indeed cause of, their dread of death. They do seem 
to have felt this acutely. It is rarely that the doctrine of remorse is met 
With in the ancient writers. We read with surprise, even in Plato 
(Phed., p. 113), that “the wicked” are pretty nearly limited to those 
who have ill-treated a parent, robbed a temple, put to death subjects as 
tyrants, or wronged a guest. Sensuous indulgences do not seem to have 
been much feared, except as bringing with them injury to health cr for- 
tune; and it is remarkable that nearly all the Greek words expressing 
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the grosser vices, especially those of sexual excess, primarily mean 
6 folly.” They valued temperance, cwdpoovvn, rather as a part of he- 
roism, dvdpeia, This subject is especially interesting as bearing di- 
rectly on the question of inherent conscience, which is supposed to guide 
men instinctively to mgnat, but which, for sivcieaion reasons, it is ver y 
difficult to detach from early educational convictions, 

Mr. Geddes has a good note (pp. 261-3) “on poisoning by bite: F 
He admits that there are medical difficulties in Plato’s celebrated but 
remarkably brief account of the easy and tranquil death of Socrates, 
after drinking the bowl of hemlock-juice in the presence of his friends. 
There is room for grave suspicion that this scene is not historical, but 
dramatic. Searcely a feature in the narrative is consistent with pro- 
bability ; nor is it very likely that a condemned prisoner, and such a pri- 
soner as Socrates, would have been poisoned by the public executioner, 
in the midst of a party of friends, precisely as at a convivial meeting. A 
violent and painful death by convulsions must have followed the extinc- 
tion ofa hale old man by a sharp narcotic alcaloid poison. We are onl 
told that he lay down and “ moved,” éxuw7y. Probably the death- 
scene was really enacted in secrecy; but the subject is a very per- 
plexing one. 

We will only add that Mr. Geddes’s notes to the Greek text seem to 
us excellent, and not unreasonably long. 


18. We have nothing to say against an attempt to whitewash the 
character of Tiberius ; if it can be proved that he is not quite so black 
as he has been painted, and that two or three extra coats of pigment are 
due to contemporary malice or the misrepresentations of literary ideolo- 
gists, we have no objection to be convinced; unhappily, he remains 
black enough after all. But the evident intention of Herr Stahr’s book 
is less to exalt Tiberius than to malign Tacitus. The great historian, 
whose wisdom and moral nobleness have been the food of so many 
elevated and influential minds since the revival of letters, is entirely to 
forfeit our admiration and eonfidence because, in the loathing with 
which the character of Tiberius, as finally developed, inspired him, he 
failed to do adequate justice to various elements of good which it ori- 
ginally contained, and is not always consistent with himself in the judg- 
ment which he passes on his particular acts or lines of conduct. For 
Herr Stahr Tacitus is a “ historical colourist” (p. 133), “a bad psycho- 
logist,” full of “ hostile prepossession” against Tiberius (p. 114). This 
is surely imperialism run mad. It is of comparatively little consequence 
whether Tiberius has been too harshly judged; but it is no small 
matter to be called upon to surrender our admiration for ‘Tacitus, 
and adopt in the place of our old feelings the excited antipathies 
of Herr Stahr. So violent is his partisanship that one is tempted to 
ask whether any new sources of information have come to light which 
credibly attest the high character now ascribed to Tiberius. No- 
thing of the sort is pretended. Can it be denied that, at the bid- 
ding of Augustus and ambition, he repudiated his faithful and vir- 
tuous wife Vi ipsania, who had borne him two children ; that he caused 
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Agrippa Postumus to be murdered immediately after his accession ; 
that, if not wholly answerable for its rise, he encouraged and systema- 
tised the vile practice of delation; that he massacred innocent men, 
women, and children by wholesale after the fall of Sejanus; that he 
ordered his grand-nephew Drusus to be put to death by the lingering 
avony of starvation, and like a maniac gloated over and gloried in the 
deed? None of these things can be denied by Herr Stahr, for they are 
deposed to by the same authorities from which he gathers the materials 
for his hero’s glorification. Let it be granted, then, that the frightful 
stories of profligacy at Caprew, narrated by Tacitus and Suetonius, were 
the inventions of slanderous imaginations at Rome (though Mr. Meri- 
vale—a truly calm judge—does not venture to assume so much); that 
Tiberius suffered much from Agrippina’s bitter tongue, and did not 
retaliate ; that the suicides of Arruntius and Cocceius Nerva cast no 
shade on the purity of his character or the prosperity of his reign ; 
lastly, that he had originally more integrity of purpose, and was to the 
end less vicious and hypocritical, than we should gather from Tacitus. 
All this, even if true, is far from making out the whole case which Herr 
Stahr attempts to establish for Tiberrus; nor does it justify the lan- 
cuage in which he indulges against a man of that commanding order of 
intellect which all cultivated minds revere. ‘To admit that Tacitus did 
not anticipate the science of historical criticism, which generations of 
modern thinkers have slowly elaborated, is merely to say that he wrote 
seventeen centuries ago. What needed to be said on this head has 
been well put by Mr. Merivale:! ‘To the value of a critical examina- 
tion of facts they” [the historical writers of Rome] “seem to have been 
almost insensible. Destitute of our mechanical means of verification 
by notes and references, the use they make of their authorities is corre- 
spondingly loose and trivial. The historian who was not required to 
guard every statement by clear and direct testimonies, was easily led to 
read carelessly, to quote from memory, and at random. Conscious that 
he could not be followed to his sources, and convicted of misusing them, 
he could scarcely resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the truth.” 
But admitting all this,—granting that there are minor inconsisten- 
cies in Tacitus’s portrait of T’ berius,—and attaching small value to the 
hasty summary of the period. of his moral life which occurs at the end 
of the sixth book of the Annals, we yet maintain with Mr. Merivale? 
that his account of the tyrant is “not on the whole inconsistent “7 
certainly it is truer to nature than Herr Stahr’s highly-coloured pane- 
gyric. Horror and tragic awe are the feelings which the contemplation 
of this terrible career—ever darkening, ever sinking—should excite in 
a healthy mind: they are those which the narrative of Tacitus awakens, 
and for which our author would substitute a sentiment of admiration 
tempered by compassionate sympathy. ‘Tacitus does not disguise the 
better features of the character; he records many irstances of the 
emperor's moderation and clemency (as in the cases of Silanus and 
Piso); he speaks of him as proof against the lust of wealth, 
and mentions several other things to his advantage. Of all these 
' History of the Empire, vii. 307. 2. 205. 
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favourable testimonies Herr Stahr duly avails himself, while it never 
seems to occur to him that if the historian had really been the veno- 
mous detractor that he represents him, if his “ ruling idea” of hatred 
had been so over-mastering, he might easily have suppressed matter 
which told the other way. He had no need to fear being detected in 
such suppression by the critics of the age of Trajan. On the whole, 
there is no good reason to doubt his sincerity when, at the beginning of 
the Annals, he declares his intention of writing “sine ira et studio, 
quorum causas procul habeo.” He had no motives, he says, for passion 
or partiality. Even Mr. Merivale seems to have yielded a little to the 
temptation of over-theorising, in the analysis which he gives in his 
seventh volume of the motives and state of mind which governed 
Tacitus in the composition of his history. “ The strong bias of nature” 

which Milton speaks of must have determined him to historic studies 

far more strongly than the exigencies of any theory. If he traced all 
the greatness of Rome to the supremacy of the oligarchy represented by 
the ancient senate in the times of the republic, it follows that he must 
have at heart desired the suppression of monarchy and the restoration 
of the system which preceded it. Yet this is inconsistent with an 
admission which Mr, Merivale makes somewhere in his fifth volume, to 
the effect that Tacitus thought monarchy, under existing circumstances, 
a necessity. 

It is almost laughable to note the manner in which Herr Stahr’s 
eager partisanship betrays him into the same sort of questionable 
handling and dressing-up of evidence which he is so fond of imputing 
to Tacitus. For instance, take the case of Agrippa Postumus. He 
unhesitatingly ascribes his murder to Augustus ; he was, he tells us 
(p. 324), “ executed at Planasia in 767, according to the latest instruc- 
tions of Augustus.” Now what are the authorities to which he 
appeals? ‘“ We see from Suetonius,” he says, “that the dying Augus- 
tus had himself given the order for his execution,.’’? Suetonius makes 
no such assertion ; rather the general impression which his statement 
conveys tends to throw the main responsibility of the deed on Tiberius, 
His account of the matter opens with the words, “He” [Tiberius] “ did 
not make publicly known the decease of Augustus before the young 
Agrippa had been despatched,”—* non prius palam fecit quam Agrippa 
juvene interemto.” Then, speaking of the order on which the tribune 
acted, he says, “As to these written instructions, it was doubtful 
whether Augustus left them when he was dying, in order to remove 
an occasion of civil commotion, or whether Livia, with or without the 
knowledge of Tiberius, dictated them in the name of Augustus.” 
Further on he more distinctly connects Tiberius with the “murder 
by saying, nearly in the same words as Tacitus, that the tribune who 
committed it reported to the emperor ‘that his orders had been 
obeyed.” And though Tiberius repudiated the responsibility thus cast 
upon him, Suetonius implies that he did so from policy only ;—‘ invi- 
diam scilicet in presentii metuens. Nam mox silentio rem obliteravit.” 
But Herr Stahr has another witness. ‘ Velleius indicates,’ he says 
(loc. cit.), “that the event happened before the death of the old em- 
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eror ;” in which case, of course, Tiberius could have had nothing to 
do with it. Mr. Merivale says more cautiously, “ Velleius seems to 
insinuate that Agrippa died before Augustus.” In the passage in 
question, after speaking of the adoption of Agrippa by his grandfather, 
Velleius says that by his “mira pravitate” he estranged his grand- 
father's affection from him, ‘“ moxque, crescentibus in diem vitiis, 
dignum furore suo habuit exitum.” This, as Mr. Merivale expresses 
it, amounts to nothing more than an insinuation ; and when we have on 
the other side the emphatic statement of Tacitus that Augustus never 
carried his severity towards any one of his own relations to the pitch of 
capital punishment (“in nullius unquam suorum necem duravit”), together 
with the explicit testimonies of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion, all charg- 
ing ‘Tiberius with the deed, either as principal or agent, we think that 
only a very powerful “ruling idea” could have induced Herr Stahr to 
reject this mass of evidence upon grounds so flimsy. Were it worth 
while, it would be easy to point out the presence of the same distorting 
prepossession in his account of the suicide of Cocceius Nerva, and of the 
relations between Tiberius and Lepidus. 

At page 316 he rather hastily assumes that the history of Mr. 
Merivale, so far as Tiberius is concerned, presents a general agreement 
in results with his own essay. ‘The statement is incautious, not to say 
unfounded. Our countryman, the solidity and grandeur of whose work 
enables this generation to add a new, and not the most insignificant, 
name to the illustrious roll of English historians, thinks more worthily 
of Tacitus, and is not disposed to march in the same file with the 
“mere courtly panegyrist” Velleius Paterculus. He recognises in the 
narrative of the great moralist, in spite of blemishes and mistakes, that 
stamp of genius and power upon which the just Muses cannot but 
confer immortality. In relation to the very shortcomings with which 
Tacitus is charged, Mr. Merivale thus writes: “If he” [the normal 
Roman historian | “is a man of imagination, he paints the world from the 
type impressed on his own organ of vision. Whether or not the facts 
be correctly represented, they are at least true to him; he describes 
what he sees, or really fancies that he sees. Works that bear this 
stamp of imagination are immortal. Their details may be inexact; the 
genius by which they are produced may be uncritical ; but the general 
effect is strong and vivid, and they leave a mark behind them which 
cannot be effaced.” Of Tiberius he deliberately says in his last 
volume,® when he must have had before him the efforts recently made 
to rehabilitate his memory, “ From their position, from their circum- 
stances, from their own special training, or want of training, it is but 
too probable that Tiberius, Caius, Nero, and Domitian were really 
monsters of profligacy and cruelty.” He does not greatly differ from 
Herr Stahr in his estimate of Tacitus’s value as a witness; but whereas 
the partial biographer infers from the gaps and inconsistencies in the 
evidence the innocence of the accused, and claims a verdict of Not 
Guilty, the cautious historian merely records Not Proven. 

In quoting this last extract we do not mean to imply that Mr. 
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Merivale classes Tiberius, either intellectually or morally, with the 
vulgar tyrants and Hhesiines who afterwards disgraced the purple. 
This “ tristissimus hominum,” as the elder Pliny calls him,—this 
author of the profound aphorism, “ Deorum injuriez Diis cure,”—is not, 
to be confounded with those who, having wallowed in lust and crime 
since they ceased to be boys, were consistent with their early selves 
during their term of power. All that we say, and what Tacitus in 
effect maintains, is, that the career of Tiberius exhibits the spectacle 
of a continuous and terrible declension. At the age of thirty he was 
perhaps a better man than Augustus at the same age; but while the 
nature of Augustus grew grander and deeper with his years,—was 
solemnised, avel in some sense purified, by his ever-growing sense of 
the greatness of his mission,—the nature of Tiberius hardened, shrank, 
and, as one might say, mortified under the same pressure. Do not the 
lives of these two men present a commentary on the celebrated saying 
of William Humboldt, that the true object of each man’s life is “ the 
highest and most harmonious development of all his powers to a com- 
plete and consistent whole”? For a very few men—for the intellectual 
salt of the earth—the dictum looks as if it were true. Men with poised 
and symmetrical natures, and of great intellectual activity,—men like 
Augustus or Goethe, or even like the Humboldts or David Hume,— 
seem, as one reads their history, to have been independent of external 
aid, to have stood in need of no supernatural influences ; they deve- 
loped their faculties evenly and harmoniously because of the original 
happy tempering of their mental constitution. But a large proportion, 
of mankind are one-sided from the first; their personal standard of 
truth, beauty, and goodness deviates fatally from the true standard ; 

and “ development” “only increases this deviation, as lines that diverge 
from each other, however small may be the angle, increase their dis- 
tance the farther they are produced. Tiberius was by nature mis- 
trustful of his fellow-men; this mistrust led him, unlike Augustus, to 
refuse thorough confidence to able coadjutors, and endeavour to over- 
look the whole complex imperial system with his own eyes, using 
inferior men as mere agents. These inferior men, as was natural, 
often proved treacherous or incapable ; whence the original mistrust 
in the emperors mind gradually deepened into an incurable suspicion 
and ill opinion of mankind. From these feelings naturally arose a 
haunting fear lest treason and revolution should “drive him from the 
throne ; “and suspicion and fear led as naturally to cruelty. But the 
exercise of cruelty drives a nature not intrinsically ignoble to despair ; 
and this, as we know from his own lips, was en normal state of 
Tiberius’s mind in his latter years. ‘‘ Quod scribam vobis ..-. 
Dii me Dexque pejus perdant quam perire me quotidie sentio, si scio.” 

But an absolute monarch, with despair consuming his heart, and no 
effectual external aid to look to, is but too likely to seek a temporary 
relief in sensuality. To the symmetrical natures religion is indeed a 
crown of glory ; nevertheless, so far as this world is concerned, they can 
grow and prosper without it. But to the unsymmetrical minds religion 
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is a necessary condition of successful work even in this world; the 
weakness which they feel, and the mistakes which they commit, can 
only be supplemented and rectified by recourse being had to an infinite 
fund of goodness and justice, —external, invisible, yet ever present. 
The miserable Tiberius, had he known Hintiobits dictum, could not 
have profited by it; for harmonious development, by his own efforts, 
of ill-sorted and unequal powers was not possible for him. He con- 
sulted —— and soothsayers, who of course made matters worse. 
Only the religion of which his procurator, Pontius Pilatus, imagined 
himself to be “trampling out the nascent spark on the hill of Calvary, 
would have enabled him to discharge with passable success the task 
which his mightier predecessor had bequeathed to him. 


19. We fear that to the great majority of English classical scholars 
a work like that of Herr Corssen on the forms of the Latin language 
would be simply unintelligible. Comparative philology is recognised 
among us as a sience ; but the cultivation of it is entirely abandoned to 
German scholars. The New Cratylus and the Varronianus represent the 
highest flights of the science in this country, and they have certainly 
tended rather to puzzle than to enlighten English students. The Ger- 
man public, on the contrary, is familiar with the writings of many 
most accomplished scholars since the time that comparative philo- 
logy was first raised to the dignity of a science by the labours of Bopp 
and Grimm. Of these scholars, Herr Corssen bids fair to become one of 
the most distinguished. He is already well known through an excellent 
work on the pronunciation, vocalisation, and accentuation of the Latin 
language, which won the prize offered a few years ago by the Roy: il 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin. ‘The present work consists of a series 
of very careful enquiries into the received doctrines respecting the Latin 
forms. ‘These doctrines had in their day been founded on inductions 
from what might fairly be considered a sufficient number of facts; but 
they, again, have] in late years been consider rably modified by the results 
of a careful study both of manuscripts and inscriptions. In examining 
the supposed law, for instance, that the letter ¢ has a tendency to disap- 
pear between two vowels, or betw een a vowel and the letter ¢, it is impor- 
tant to know that the best manuscripts of Plautus and Terence read per- 
contari, and that the reading percunctari is to be traced to a false 
etymology from cunctus; and also that instead of sectius, the ancient 
ma? uuscripts of Plautus, Terence, Virgil, and F ronto, besides two inscrip- 
tions anterior to the time of Augustus, read settus. The reading coctur- 
mic can be shown to be a mistake for cOturnix; and when a few such 
lustances of this or any other supposed law are proved to be deficient 
in authenticity, the law itself becomes doubtful, in virtue of which, for 
instance, 7es was assimilated to the old German racha through the in- 
termediate reces, dies with the Germanic tag through deces, or  fieri con- 
nected with from The great value of Herr Corneen'é investigations 
lies in his close adherence to authentic facts, and the chief force of his 
criticisms on the hypotheses of other scholars lies in the proof that their 
conclusions go far beyond legitimate inferences from fact, Although of 
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course as thoroughly convinced as any other good scholar of the close 
affinity of Latin to Greek and Sanskrit, he will not allow a law either of 
Greek or Sanskrit to be applied to Latin without demonstration from the 
Latin itself that such a law may legitimately be applied. And he pro- 
tests most justly against the illogical identification, not only of Latin 
and Sanskrit roots, but of Latin and Sanskrit sufhxes, an assumption 
which leads some writers to see the Sanskrit -ané in Latin forms no less 
varied than the following : -ont, -unt, -ent, -ento, -et, -it, -t, -ud, -ud-o, 
-id-o0, -und-o, -end-o, -on, -en-in-a, -in, -n, ds, -ds, -us, -es, -1S, -Or, -O5r, 
-ur, -er, -er-0, -ul-0, -ii, -0c, -&c-0, -uc-0, -u, -0, -é. In strong opposition 
to speculations of this kind, Herr Corssen’s book is characterised by a 
severity of scientific method which places it in the highest rank of recent 
contributions to Latin philology ; and though it is quite impossible to keep 
absolutely free from error in an undertaking like his, where the greatest 
scholars have often felt unequal to the task which lay before them, there 
is but little doubt that the majority of the conclusions at which he has 
arrived may be considered as permanent acquisitions to philological 
science. 


20. Although Caspar Zeuss, who by his Grammatica Celtica in 1853 
Jaid the foundation of a truly scientific knowledge of the old Celtic dia- 
lects, was carried off by an untimely death, other German scholars are 
vigorously proceeding on the path struck out by him. Foremost among 
these is decidedly Hermann Ebel; and Professor Sullivan has there- 
fore done well to give an English translation of the more important of 
Kbel’s papers on Celtic philology, originally published in Kuhn’s Ber- 
triage zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung. Atter the investigations of 
Pictet, Prichard, Bopp, and Zeuss, it could no longer be doubted that 
the Celtic is a branch of the Indo-European family. Zeuss had further 
proved that among the Celtic languages themselves, the old Inish, as 
found in the manuscripts of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, is rela- 
tively the oldest ; that is to say, it occupied, with regard to Gaelic, Manx, 
modern [rish, Welsh, Breton, Cornish, the same position as Gothic among 
the Teutonic languages, or Italian in the Romance family. Notwithstand- 
ing the unmistakable family likeness between the old Irish and the other 
Indo-European languages, there appear at first sight differences sufli- 
ciently great to cause our astonishment. Ebel has the great merit of 
having shown the identity of the Irish declension, both in its bases and 
case-terminations, with the other Indo-European languages. It is true 
the syllables originally final are in most cases dropped in old Irish; but 
Ebel succeeded in restoring these prehistorical forms from the phonetical 
changes which they have wrought either in the body of the word before 
them, or in the initial letters of the words following. Thus, he concluded, 
for instance, that a noun, nom. and acc. ball, gen. baill, dat. bawll, must 
once have been declined, nom. bal/(a)s, acc. ball(a)n, gen. balli, dat. 
ballu. Since then his reasoning has been fully borne out by old Gaulish 
inscriptions, unknown to Ebel at the time, in which a corresponding de- 
clension has been found with a nominative in os, acc. ow, gen. @, dat. w. 
We have too few Gaulish inscriptions te be able to confirm all Ebel's 
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conclusions in this manner by ocular demonstration ; but it is clear that 
we may safely assume their correctness in most of the other cases where 
such manifest proof is unfortunately wanting. 

Besides the paper on the Celtic declension, we have in Professor 
Sullivan’s book the translations of two other remarkable essays of Ebel, 
—on the position of the Irish with regard to other Indo-European Jan- 
guages, and on phonology in Irish,—not counting certain minor articles 
of his which the English translator has joined with the larger papers. 
By “ phonology” is meant, in this case, the mode in which the original 
sounds were changed in Irish,—as, for instance, the dropping of an ini- 
tial p (compare old Irish athir, a father, with Latin pater), &ec. The 
other essay enumerates the special coincidences (apart trom the general 
Indo-Germanic characteristics) observable between the Celtic and other 
Indo-European languages, with a view thereby to determine the ques- 
tion, of late much discussed in Germany, whether the Celtic is more 
nearly related to the Teutonic or Italic branch of the family. Ebel, 
without giving a dogmatic opinion, seems inclined to the belief that it 
occupies a position midway between the two. The attention of the 
English reader should be specially directed to the list of old Celtic words 
that are borrowed from the Latin (p. 99), because it shows how careful 
German philologists are to distinguish between these foreign intruders 
and the original common property of the Indo-European languages. 

Professor Sullivan has added an introduction, which is well adapted 
for the purpose of preparing the English reader for the understanding of 
the technicalities of the German linguistical school. In his preface he 
cives an interesting account of the manner in which the Celtic languages 
were taken possession of by the science of comparative philology. The 
whole volume is sure to be of use to those who wish to study critically 
the ancient languages of Great Britain and Ireland. 


21. Dr. Todd is well known as one of the most active members of 
that small band of scholars who laboured with the late Professors 
O’Curry and O'Donovan, in the Irish Archeological Society, and is 
well versed in Irish manuscript literature, at least in that portion of it 
which did not require the profound knowledge of O’Curry; for all the 
very old Irish was intelligible to him alone. ‘There is, we think, no 
one in Ireland who could bring to bear upon any historical or archeo- 
logical subject a greater amount of varied and accurate knowledge 
than Dr. Todd; and the scholar-like elegance of the memoir of St. 
Patrick which he has just published fully bears out this opinion. The 
work of such a qualified scholar deserves serious attention; and though 
we cannot devote to it all the space which it merits, we will endea- 
vour to point out the chief results at which the author has arrived, and 
the mistakes we believe him to have committed. 

The title of the work is inexact, for it can scarcely be considered 
“a memoir” of St. Patrick. It is rather a dissertation, in two parts: the 
first on the character and some of the usages of the early Irish Church, 
and the second on the materials for a Life of St. Patrick which still 
exist, ‘The space given to the period from the Norman invasion to the 
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present time is so little that it hardly justifies a mention on the title- 
page at all, except, indeed, that the whole book may perhaps be but a 
preface to those few pages. 

Dr. Todd considers St. Palladius to have been a Gaul, and con- 
nected with St. Germain of Auxerre, and admits that he received a 
mission from Pope Celestine, by whom he was consecrated first bisho 
of the Scots, that is, of the Irish; for it is now universally admitted that 
the term was at first applied to the Irish only. According to the 
chronicle of St. Prosper of Aquitaine, this event took place in the year 
431.  Palladius landed in Leinster, most probably near the present 
town of Wicklow, made some converts, and founded three churches; 
but, as one of the ancient Lives tells us, not having been predestined to 
bring the Hibernian people from the errors of heathenism, he again lett 
the country. ‘Tirechan, one of the oldest of the Irish annalists, states 
that he sutiered martyrdom; while the traditions of North Britain carry 
him thither. We know not, in fact, what became of him. According 
to general belief, St. Patrick also received a mission from Pope Celes- 
tine subsequent to that of St. Palladius. If this be so, it must have taken 
place early in 452; for Celestine died in that year, and the Irish annals 
unanimously fix the date ef the arrival of St. Patrick in the very 
same year. Here, then, we have but two alternatives; either St. Palla- 
dius and St. Patrick were the same person,—and it is curious that the 
former was also called Patrick,—or the chronology respecting St. Patrick 
is wrong; and if so, there is no authority for his Roman mission. Dr. 
Todd takes the second alternative; that is, he believes that St. Patrick 
was not St. Palladius, and that he received no mission from Rome; and 
he seems inclined to give him a British rather than a Gaulish origin. 
In this latter opinion, it is true, he is borne out by a great number of 
Irish traditions. He is disposed to fix the date of his mission about the 
year 439 to 442. 

Oudin doubted the authenticity of the Confession of St. Patrick, and 
of his Epistle to Corcticus, chiefly because of the rude and barbarous 
Latinity; since he thought it would be difficult to believe the Roman 
Pontitis “ so stupid” as to entrust the instruction of others to missionaries 
who were themselves barbarous, and incapable of writing pure Latin. 
Ilere the mission trom the Pope is assumed as unquestionable, while the 
documents are doubted. Dr. Todd assumes their Latinity to be a proof 
of their authenticity, and therefore questions the Roman mission,—not, 
to be sure, on the absurd ground that the Pope in selecting a missionary 
would give him a Latin exercise, but because the missionary, in his 
Confession, does not mention the cireumstance. He thinks that if he 
had had a Roman mission, he would at once have announced it, as that 
would have been a suflicient defenee—for the Confession is a kind of 
defence—for his having undertaken his Irish work. We believe the 
reverse. Wherever the Roman power had been felt, the announcement 
that a missionary had been sent from Rome might carry weight; but of 
what force would it be to a people composed of several races, among 
whom the principle of unity under a central authority was very weakly 
felt, and who only knew Romans as enemies, against whom they had 
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waged war as the allies of the North Britons? Dr. Todd says that St. 
Patrick makes no claim to primacy or archiepiscopal jurisdiction in 
Ireland; and that he never speaks of Armagh or of any other episcopal 
see in that country. St. Patrick calls himself, im general terms, a bisho 
in Ireland, deriving his commission directly from God: “ Hiberione 
constitutus episcopus, certissime reor a Deo accepi quod sum.” Now 
this appears to us to be quite in harmony with his having been “ consti- 
tuted” bishop by the Pope: at all events, it is not evidence that he was 
not. Dr. Todd forgets that at p. 335 he is inclined to think that St. 
Patrick received a mission from St. Germain and the Church of Gaul; 
and at p. 405 he adds, that the story of the Gauls who are said by 
Tirechan to have accompanied him tends to confirm the theory of his 
Gaulish mission. But there is not a word about such a mission in the 
Confession. Why, then, assume a Gaulish mission which is not men- 
tioned, and deny a Roman one because it also is not specifically re- 
ferred to? 

St. Patrick tells us in his Confession that he was sixteen years old 
when he was carried into slavery, in which state he spent six years; so 
that he was twenty-two years old when he regained his liberty and be- 
gan a course of liberal education. ‘This is the true reason of his rude 
Latinity. He also tells us of a dream, or rather nightmare, which he 
had, in which he called out “ Helias.” “ I know not,” he says, “ how it 
came into my mind to call upon Helias,”—a most natural remark, whieh 
any Catholic might now make of himself under similar circumstances. 
Nevertheless Dr. Todd says, ‘‘ Do not these words very clearly prove 
that to invoke saints, or at least to invoke Helias, was a somewhat 
unusual thing in St. Patrick’s time?” This logic 1s not worthy of our 
author; indeed, it is not better than Mr. King’s hypothesis that he cried 
“Helios” (the sun), which is help to subsequent extravagant theories 
about the Culdees,—a name which some of the extinct school of anti- 
quaries connected with Persians, but which is merely Irish for “a ser- 
vant of God” (Cele De), a very natural name for a monk. It is sur- 
prising that real scholars like Dr. Todd and Dr. Reeves (in his edition 
of St. Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba) should seriously refer to Mr. King 
as an authority. In connection with the subject of Culdeeism, we may 
add, that Dr. Todd points out the absurdity of the opinion that the 
early Irish Christians had something like the endura of the Paulician 
Manichees of Languedoc. He does not, however, grapple boldly enough 
with this theory. In a note (p. 456) incidental to this odd opinion, 
Which it appear was put forward by the late Mr. A. Herbert, he sars 
that the visible onjects of the worship of the ancient Irish, beside the 
heavenly bodies, were not idols properly so called, but pillar-stones, re~ 
markable hills, wells, and other natural objects; and that the Irish had 
no knowledge of the ii Gentium, Saturn, Jupiter; &c., or the female 
deities, Juno, Venus, &c., under Celtic names. Very little has yet been 
done for Irish mythology; but the little that we do know is direetly con- 
trary to this opinion, for it is quite certain that some one of the many 
Irish races had them. If Dr. Todd will consult Grimm’s German My 
thology, he will find that the ancient Germans worshipped nature to@; 
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and that if we had not the Norse traditions, and were obliged to con- 
struct German mythology out of modern superstition, we might have 
denied that the Germans had Dit like the Greeks and Romans. We fear 
this betrays the operation of the Finnish hypothesis. Perhaps to the 
influence of the same ideas may be attributed the observation which our 
author makes in another note at p. 511, where he says, “ It is now well 
ascertained that the Ogham characters are later than the time of St. 
Patrick, and derived most probably from the Scandinavian runes, His 
authority for this is Dean Graves. It is more than probable that the 
Irish Ogham and Scandinavian runes are closely related; and they must 
certainly have had a common origin. But it is directly the reverse of 
proven that their use in Ireland is later than St. Patrick. There is 
positive philological evidence that this could not have been so. Dr. Todd 
has, however, fully admitted that writing was known in Ireland before 
St. Patrick, to whom he has attributed, as we think, properly, the in- 
troduction of what is now called the Irish alphabet, but was really the 
Latin alphabet then in general use. 

In his dissertation on the character and some of the usages of the 
ancient Irish Church, Dr. Todd has put forward views which differ very 
much from those usually received, but which we think are nevertheless 
well worthy of consideration. He holds, for instance, that the Irish 
Church was clannish, and that consequently archiepiscopal and diocesan 
jurisdiction scarcely existed before the twelfth century. This clannish 
brganisation was not only due to the clanship system, but also to the fact, 
as he assumes, that the conversion of lreland by St. Patrick was to a 
great extent confined to the chiefs, that it only slowly pervaded the 
masses, and even was not universal among the chiefs. Hence arose 
monasteries, which were, in fact, clans in another form. This view is borne 
out by the fact, which Dr. Todd has not noticed, that all the early saints 
belonged to the families ef the great chieftains. The abbot was some- 
times a bishop and sometimes not. In the latter case, there was often a 
bishop in the monastery who was subject to the rule of the abbot. ‘This 
was even the case with the bishop who performed the episcopal functions 
for women, that is, he was subject to the abbess. The term Ardepscop 
did not imply the metropolitan dignity of an archbishop: it was simply 
a title of honour, meaning an eminent bishop. This absence of diocesan 
jurisdiction and local episcopal successions in the early Irish Church is 
the cause of much of the confusion in the lists of early bishops. It also 
-accounts for the great number of bishops that existed in Ireland at the 
same time, and supplies the reason of the objection to them, when, 
during the Danish invasion, they emigrated in great numbers to the 
continent and to England. 

Another explanation of the confusion in the lists of bishops, and of 
the mistakes into which non-catholics have fallen respecting the mar- 
riage of the clergy, is to be found in the facts that the rights of chief- 
tulncy were transferred with the grants of land, and that there were two 
distinct successions, the ecclesiastical, or that of the Coarb, which means 
literally ‘co-heir,’ and the lay, or that of the Airchinneach or Herenach, 
who represented the founder’s kin, who exercised the rights of steward- 
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ship, subject to the ecclesiastical Coarb. Ussher, Ware, and Lanigan 
confounded the ancient Coarbs with Chorepiscopi, and Herenachs with 
archdeacons. Colgan, who knew well the functions of the latter, never- 
theless fell into the same mistake. ‘The land granted for a church was 
not conveyed to a bishop, as such, but to the Coarb, who may not have 
been a bishop. ‘The succession of Coarbs would naturally be kept up, 
while that of bishops would not. Hence most lists of early bishops are 
in reality those of Coarbs, many of whom were bishops, but many others 
not; and some may have been usurping laymen. It is unnecessary to 
discuss seriously the hypothesis that after the English invasion there 
were two Churches in Ireland, each ignoring the other as much as pos- 
sible, an Irish and an Anglo-Norman one, the former of which was gra- 
dually merged in the latter, and both in the Reformed Church; while a 
third and foreign Church came in after the Reformation, which is now 
the Catholic Church of Ireland. The Irish ecclesiastics without the pale 
were no doubt politically opposed to the Anglo-Norman within the pale; 
but Dr. Todd might as well say that there are two Churches among 
Catholics in Ireland at present, because some bishops may differ politi- 
cally from others. The Irish bishops of both the pale and the Irish 
territories frequently met in synod; and the very Parliament of Kil- 
kenny which passed the infamous statute he alludes to had both Irish 
and Anglo-Norman bishops in it. It is no doubt true, as the cele- 
brated remonstrance of Domhnal O’Neill, King of Ulster, to Pope John 
XXII. shows, that the Anglo-Norman clergy wished to seize upon the 
churches of the Irish, and to get hold of their sees, and that some at 
least of the religious orders, the Franciscans and Cistercians among 
others, aided them. Perhaps we may add that the court of Rome was 
disposed before the Reformation to favour English political interests 
rather than Irish ones. But political differences of this kind do not 
entitle any one to speak of two Churches. 

If we had space we should have liked to point out Dr. Todd’s mistakes 
about the land-laws of the ancient Irish; for it is quite clear either that 
he does not know what were the laws regulating the tenure of land 
among the clans, or that he does not quite understand the feudal tenure. 

On the whole, although he has not settled the point whether Palla- 
dius and Patrick were the same person, and although here and there he 
has not been sufficiently candid,—which may be forgiven to a man in 
his position,—his book has set at rest completely the question as to the 
character of the ancient Irish Church. He tells us that it differed not 
at all in doctrine, and scarcely in discipline, from the general Church of 
Europe, and that any irregularities which might have existed in it, were 
due to the isolated position of the country, which kept them in existence 
atter they had been abolished elsewhere. The establishment of this 
truth is so great a gain that it may outweigh many serious faults. 


22. In consequence of the inroads made by the barbaric tribes of 
central Asia upon the territories of the Greek Empire and of Armenia, 
successive tides of emigration brought a considerable number of Ar- 
menian settlers from the banks of the Euphrates to the mountainous re- 
gions of the Taurus and to the plains of Cilicia. The Byzantine court, 
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far from offering any obstacles to their establishment upon its territory, 
encouraged the warlike strangers, who were likely to serve as powerful 
auxiliaries against Moslem invasion, by granting fiefs and titles of honour 

to the diiide. of the Armenian emigration. Several of their chieftains 
were charged with the care of the principal fortresses of Cilicia. The 
Armenians had, however, really come into the country as invaders, and 
they gradually expelled the Greeks from all its towns and iictooues. 

In 1080, Rupen, an Armenian of the royal blood of the Bagratides, had 
conquered a large territory in Mount Taurus: his son Constantine, who 
died in 1100, greatly extended his domains, and his successors, after a 
series of bloody wars with the Greek emperors, became the undisputed 
sovereigns of the entire province. Under Leo II. the Armenians, 

who had till then been considered as vassals of the Greek empire, 
attained complete independence. ‘The kingdom of Leo at the time of 

his coronation extended from the confines of the Euphrates on the east | 
to Isauria and Lycaonia on the west. During these struggles for inde- | 
pendence, the Crusaders had passed through ‘Asia Minor on their way 

to the Holy Land ; and the Armenians, finding i in them fellow Christians 

and auxiliaries against both Greeks and Moslems, joyfully lent them 

aid in overcoming the terrible difficulties of the mountain passes, and in 
procuring food for men and horses. From this moment the most inti- 
mate relations commenced between the Armenians and Franks: Leo IL. 

was recognised by the Emperor of Germany «s King of Armenia, and 

this title was confirmed by the Holy See, and borne by all his successors 

till the fall of Leo VI. in 13875. One of the results of the close inter- 
course between the Armenians and Franks was the assimilation of the 
Armenian kingdom to the Frankish principalities of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Edessa, and Cyprus, and the introduction of the European 
feudal system into it. Another very important result was the reunion 

of the Armenians with the Catholic Church. But this reunion always 
remained imperfect. The princes of the house of Rupen and their 
barons, particularly during the Crusades, were most zealous in their 
efforts to bring the national clergy to acknowledge the authority of the 
Holy See. Their efforts, however, only met with partial success. The , 
inhabitants of Cilicia, who had most intercourse with the Franks, en- 
deavoured to imitate them in all things, not only in religious doctrine, 
but in the ceremonies of religious worship. ‘The Armenians of the 
eastern provinces, on the other hand, offered the most lively resistance 

to the introduction of Catholic doctrine and usages. 

The impulse which the Crusades gave to commerce was immense. 
European navigators had formerly been only tolerated in the ports of 
Syria, and their speculations had been entirely at the mercy of a sultan 
or anemir; but the Christian princes of Syria granted numerous privi- | 
leges to the merchants of Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Marseilles, and other great : 
cities of the Mediterranean. The Christian kings of Armenia followed 
the example of their Frankish neighbours, and their kingdom became 
the centre of an extremely flourishing trade between Europe and the 

Asiatic continent. ‘This trade had reached its greatest extension at the 
very time when the Moslem invasion put an end to the dynasty of the 
house of Rupen. 
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Most curious and interesting details, many of them now published 
for the first time, concerning the social, political, ecclesiastical, and ad- 
ministrative organisation of this remarkable kingdom and its relations 
with the Franks will be found in the introduction prefixed by M. Vic- 
tor Langlois to a collection of authentic documents, emanating chiefly 
from the chancery of the Rupenian kings. These documents are for the 
most part preserved in the principal archives of Europe, particularly at 
Venice, Genoa, Turin, Valetta, Paris, Madrid, and Berlin; and they are 
written in different languages, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Armenian, 
Arabic, and Syriac. They consist chiefly of grants and confirmations 
of privileges to the Knights of St. John, the ‘Temple, and the Teutonic 
Order, to the three maritime republics of Italy, to the towns of Mont+ 
pellier and Madrid, and to the banking company of the Bardi at Flo- 
rence; and they conclude with a series of treaties of peace between the 
kings of Armenia and the Mussulmans. 

We have a contract of marriage in French of the year 1252 between 
an Armenian princess and Julian lord of Sidon, in which the dowry of 
the bride is valued at 25,000 byzants, or 800,000 francs, a large sum in 
those days. The privilege to the people of Madrid was granted by the 
unfortunate Leo VI., who, after his liberation from the prisons of Cairo, 
was made by the king, Don Juan of Castille, lord of Madrid, Villareal, 
and Andujar. He held the lordship of Madrid for eight years, and re- 
built the tower of the Alcazar. He was buried in the church of the 
convent of the Celestins at Paris, and his will, written in the French 
language, is given us by M. Langlois. 

We have only to add that the present work is printed at the Mekhi- 
tarist convent of San Lazzaro, and that it is in every way worthy of 
the press to which we are indebted for the Chronicle of Eusebius, and so 
many other important publications. 


23. The beauty of Mr. Doyle’s illustrations, the typographical splen- 
dour, and the opportunity of the publication among the Christmas books, 
will ensure a fashionable popularity for a narrative of English history in 
the Middle Ages, which, if not faultless in all details, is irreproachable in 
its style and spirit. Considering the class of readers for whom it is written, 
this is a far more important merit, and constitutes a service both to 
society and to literature. Mr. Doyle will be chiefly read by those who 
either read no long and learned books at all, or who are not yet awake 
to the attractions of Hume, of Lingard, or Knight. The passive im- 
pressions and borrowed judgments of these unlearned readers quickly 
settle into obstinate prejudices. The text of Mr. Doyle is so judiciously 
composed that it will never encourage the formation of unreasoning 
judgments, or put impediments in the way of improved knowledge of 
matters of fact. Sismondi used to construct his account of historical 
events directly from the original authorities before he consulted the 
modern writers. Mr. Doyle has set to work in the same way, only he 
has not proceeded beyond the first stage. He has written from the 
sources, and has not been biased by more recent writers ; but he has 
not been assisted by them in weighing testimony and in applying the 
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rules of criticism. His method reminds us of the remark made on 
Luden’s history of the Middle Ages, by a much greater historian, that 
there isa difference between reading the sources and studying them. 
Hence it appears to us that the result of his labours is not equal to 
several chronological abridgments that exist in the literature of other 
countries, and that it is still less equal to the real historical capacity of 
the author ; for Mr. Doyle has shown in this work that he possesses the 
self-restraint and the contempt for secondhand information which con- 
stitute one of the rarest attainments of writers on history, 


24. The History of the Holy Cross is a very interesting specimen of 
eaily block-printing, and a worthy companion to the Speculum Humane 
Salvacionis, published under the same auspices and in a precisely similar 
form. It is a precious remnant, and one that has barely escaped utter 
extinction (three copies of it only being known to exist), of the devotional 
Catholic literature of the fifteenth century. The engravings, sixty-four 
in number, though extremely rude, are highly curious, and exhibit a 
series of designs little, if at all, known to us from glass-painting or frescoes, 
There appear, indeed, to have been some similar designs discovered in 
1804 on the walls of the parish-church at Stratford-upon-Avon, a town 
which is known to have had an influential guild of the Holy Cross ; but 
we believe the legend itself, which seems to be as early in its origin as 
the fourth century, is very little known. It contains a history of the 
wood of the Cross from the time of Adam to the time of its restoration 
to Jerusalem, after the recovery of it by the Empress Helena. At the 
foot of each page are four descriptive verses, apparently executed in 
moveable type, in Dutch characters. The legend itself also exists in 
Ms. in old French, and is in part contained in the Legenda Aurea first 
printed by Caxton. The author has given us the parallel narrative from 
these sources, and has further added the Dutch legend printed in modern 
characters, with a corresponding French and English metrical version. 

It appears to us evident that, though Veldener first printed this work, 
in its present form at least, in 1483, the engravings themselves are of 
much earlier execution. The well-marked character of the armour in 
plate liv. points to the early part of the fifteenth century. Veldener 
secms to have procured the original blocks, and divided them into 
separate portions, adding for the first time the verses under each cut 
in moveable types. We think the engravings are, without exception, 
the earliest yet known. The style is much ruder and the execution 
coarser than in the Speculum. The designs are unartistically drawn and 
hatched on the wood in rough black lines. Nevertheless they are ex- 
tremely valuable, as marking the first stage of the art. 

In the first and second plates Adam and his son Seth hold converse, 
and the latter receives from an angel three seeds, which Seth is to bury 
in Adam’s grave. This is seen in plate iii.; and in plate iv. three tall 
shoots, something like lighted tapers, are seen growing up from the 
tomb. A long period is then passed over, till Moses carries off the 
three trees into the desert. In plate viii. he performs a miracle by dip- 
ping the holy trees into the brackish water of the desert, and so making It 
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eweet. They are finally planted (plate ix.) in the land of Moab, whence 

David is ordered by an angel to remove them to Jerusalem. In plates xi. 

xii. and xiii. we see David carrying the young trees in solemn procession 

to Jerusalem, and performing various miracles with them. Planted in the 

king’s garden they grew into one; and the tree is now represented with 

a single shaft, but a triple head (plate xv.). The tree is next cut down 

by Solomon for the building of his Temple, but it is rejected as not suit- 
ing the proportions of the work (plates xviil.-xxi.). In plate xxii. the 
Sibyl is seen prophesying that Christ shall hang upon that tree. For 

this she is scourged to death by the Jews, in plate xxiii. In contempt for 
the tree, the Jews lay it as a plank across a stream ; but the Queen of 
Sheba will not tread on it, and prefers to ford the river with naked feet 
(plates xxiv.-xxvi.). Then Solomon attaches to it some precious jewelry, 
and conveys it to Jerusalem, where it is placed over the door of the Tem- 
ple, to be blessed of all men. Abias takes off the jewelry, and profanely 
uses the wood in constructing the pool of Bethesda, where its miraculous 
virtues are displayed in the healing waters (plates xxix.-xxxii.). In plate 
xxxili. Christ is seen standing habited as a bishop in Pilate’s house. A 
man is pointing out to Him the wood which has risen from the bottom of 
the pool. In the next plate a cross is being framed out of the material. 
Plates xxxv. and xxxvi. are the conventional designs of Christ bearing 
the cross, and the crucifixion. In plate xxxvii. devils are being cast out 
from crowds of possessed persons, who are seen kneeling between the three 
crosses. ‘This is acurious design ; the devils or imps are seen as flying out 
of the mouths of the possessed. ‘Then we have the burying of the cross, 
and its recovery by the Empress Helena, plates xxxviii.-xlv. One Judas, 
who appears to have been instrumental in burying the cross, is let down 
into a well alive by order of the Empress, and kept there till he re- 
veals the secret. The true cross, when found, is distinguished from the 
thieves’ crosses by raising the dead to life (plates xlvi.-xlvii.), Helena 
divides the cross, and gives half to her son Constantine, who presents it 
for worship at Jerusalem (plate xlix.). Cosdras, a heathen usurper, 
carries off the true cross and exposes it to the insult of false worshippers. 
But a valiant Christian knight, Heraclius, meets the infidel in battle, 
and rescues the cross (plates lii.-liv.). In plate lvi, Cosdras is beheaded 
by Heraclius ; and then follows the baptism of Cosdras’s son by order of 
Heraclius (plate lvii.), The cross is once more removed to Jerusalem 
by Cosdras II., the son ; but an angel shuts against him the gates of the 
city, telling him that he must enter barefoot with the humility of Christ 
(plate 1xi.), Accordingly, Cosdras enters with a solemn procession 
headed by cross-bearers. In plate Ixii. we have a rather interesting 
picture of an altar with the triptych or painted super-altar. In plate 
Ixiii, some merchants are seen in a ship ; the mast and sail are broken 
off in a storm, and they are praying to the true cross to be delivered, 
Lhe last plate is described thus : 


‘** Thank-offerings then the merchants brought, 
And gave God thanks, as all men ought; 
And let us also Him beseech 
To keep us from the devil’s reach,”’ 
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Here the true wood is placed erect on the altar; one of the merchants 
is standing with an offering in his hand, and the rest are kneeling 
around, 

The designs in facsimile appear to have been represented with the 
most scrupulous fidelity even to the nicest points, including the texture 
of the paper and the colour of the ink. To Mr, Stewart are due the 
grateful thanks of all those who are interested in Catholic antiquities, 


25. Mr. Cowden Clarke has recast a series of lectures upon the sub- 
ordinate characters of Shakespeare into a volume of Essays. His aim is 
to draw out the ethical design of each play, and to exhibit the internal 
harmony and self-consistence of the lesser persons of the plot. This 
design is on the whole executed with sense, and with a competent know- 
ledge both of Shakespeare and of his commentators. The worst part 
of the book is the affectation of its language, pardonable perhaps in the 
lecture-room, unpardonable in one who addresses the common sense of 
men, Neither is Mr. Clarke’s vision always sharp enough to decipher 
Shakespeare’s meaning. ‘Like a provincial-bred man,” he says, “ Si- 
lence thinks no heroes can be so great as those of his own neighbour- 
hood. When, therefore, Pistol, in announcing the death of Henry IV., 
says to Falstaff, ‘Sweet knight, thou art one of the greatest men in the 
realm,’ Silence assents from politeness, but with a reservation— By'r 
Lady, I think he be; but goodman Puff of Baron ** Mr. Clarke does 
not see that goodman Puff is a provincial Daniel Lambert, whom Silence 
judged to be greater in girth than the fat knight, not, as Pistol meant, 
in place or in heroism. Such mistakes are the natural penalties of an 
attempt at over-retinement in criticism; as twaddle is the natural con- 
sequence of gilding the refined gold of Shakespeare’s ethics. 





26. Professor von Liebig having filled the office of President of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Munich, selected last year as the sub- 
ject of the discourse which it is customary for the president of that 
body to deliver on the anniversary of its foundation, “ Francis Bacon of 
Verulam, and the History of the Natural Sciences.” The object of this 
discourse is not only to demolish the character of Lord Bacon as a phi- 
losopher, but to prove that his so-called inductive method is of no value, 
and that the true method pursued by scientific men is diametrically 
opposed to it. In‘ maintaining these views, the author has only given 
form and expression to the opinion entertained by all scientific men who 
have read Lord Bacon’s works unbiased by habits of thought and au- 
thority respecting his claims as a philosopher. It is true the number 
of scientific men who have read them is very small indeed. It requires 
some preparation to do so ; it is necessary to be accurately acquainted 
with the previous history and actual condition of the physical sciences 
when Bacon wrote, and to have mastered his barbarous terminology, his 
“idols” and “instances.” But all persons so qualified, who will indus- 
triously study the Novum Organwmn, or the Historia Naturalis, and in 
good faith, as Liebig says, “ pursue one of his ideas with the necessary 
patience and perseverance through all the by-ways and turnings, will 
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unfailingly find that at its source it resembles a gladsome bubbling 
fountain, Which promises in its course green flower-bedecked meadows, 
shady cool woods, leading to a brook that turns mills, and at last to a 
river that bears ships; but which only conducts the wanderer who fol- 
lows it to a desert without lite, and at last loses itself in parched sand. 
At first one thinks that this is only an accident, and that a second or 
third experiment will lead in other directions somewhat more profitable ; 
but at length we become convinced that every thing is mere theatrical 
decoration. We at length discover the process, and feel ashamed at 
having allowed ourselves to be so grossly deceived.” 

Bacon himself tells us in his Novum Organum that until he came all 
knowledge was hollow, empty, and unfruitful; that no one had struck 
out the right road, which was to go to the facts themselves, and become 
acquainted with their arrangement and connection. ‘The majority of 
people have taken all this upon trust, especially as those who have 
believed in Bacon, after reading his works, have been rather learned 
men than scientific men, or at all events persons who were, as a rule, 
wholly unfitted for judging of his claims, because they had not made the 
history of the rise and progress of the natural sciences their especial 
study. Bacon’s position was given to him by lawyers, theologians, and 
men of classical education, and was accepted by the mass of the people 
because he was the apostle of that utilitarianism by which wealth was 
to be made. What is curious in the matter is, that the position thus 
assigned him has been allowed almost without a challenge for more 
than 200 years. Liebig truly observes, that “it frequently happens 
with errors and false views in science, as with fashions in dress, which, 
after the higher classes have long laid them aside, are still preserved 
for centuries in the costume of the people. So, too, the ideas of men 
which the times bring forth have their regular course through all the 
strata of society. The errors and false views of a past age may long 
continue to rule the mind of a nation, although their roots are already 
dead. From the old cast-off garments of science Bacon cut for his coun- 
trymen a new costume; and although it did not cover their nakedness, 
each one nevertheless found that it was convenient, and stood well. And 
as by his endeavours the old lies strengthened themselves in the posses- 
sion of the soil, the new truths brought in later by Newton, Harvey, and 
Boyle had the more labour in fighting their way.” All this, however, 
applies to the general public, but not to scientific men, who surely, it 
might be said, ought to have protested before now. That they have not 
protested hitherto simply shows the separation which exists between 
what are called philosophical studies and the investigation of nature; to 
Which we must add the fact that, with the extraordinary growth of phy- 
sical science, students of nature are compelled to become specialists, and 
consequently forget the whole in the part. This separation is so wide 
that no codrdination of views is ever made between the metaphysical and 
physical sciences; aud the students of the latter especially regard the 
former as something quite foreign to their pursuits, and are prepared 
to accept the statements of its students upon trust. Then, too, the 

works of Bacon have always been regarded by scientific men as belong- 
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ing to the domain of “ philosophy,” while the philosophers have credited 
them to physical science. It has thus happened that no one has chal- 
lenged his pretensions, and they have been admitted by prescription. 

The extent of the separation between metaphysical and physical 
science may be measured by an assumption which Liebig makes in the 
present lecture, but which has been put forward before—namely, that 
modern philosophy has not given any assistance to physical science; nay 
more, that the peculiar conceptions of metaphysical philosophers, which 
are wholly loosened from the soil of physical knowledge, could, in fact, 
exert no influence upon the investigation of it, and that in the history 
of the natural sciences their names have not won a place. This ma 
no doubt be true of their direct action, but surely not of their indi- 
rect action. Every period has its philosophical atmosphere, which the 
minds of men respire, as the body does air, without analysing it; and 
in this way a philosophical system may influence all the ideas of a 
nation in physical science, as in every thing else, without the name of 
its author being even known to the most successful discoverer of the 
laws of nature. Again, are not the labourers in both kinds of know- 
ledge working in the same field, except that one is endeavouring to 
acquire a knowledge of the whole by the separate study of the parts, and 
the other of the parts by the study of the whole ? One day they must 
encounter each other, and the two become one, though that day may yet 
be far off. In the mean time points of direct contact are rare, and must 
escape the attention of those who are still under the influence of the re- 
action which took place against the exclusive study of metaphysical 
philosophy, of which reaction Bacon was the principal demagogue. 

Lord Bacon lived in the most remarkable century of our era, when 
great discoveries had produced a mighty movement in the minds of 
the people of Europe; he was the contemporary of Kepler, Galileo, 
Stevin, Gilbert, Harriot, the founders of our modern astronomy, phy- 
sics, mechanies, hydrostatics, optics, electricity, and magnetism, ‘ The 
history of natural science has, in respect to the men who have taken 
part in its progress and investigated its deeper meaning, an advantage 
over other branches of history,—that the meaning of their discoveries, 
and the influence of their ideas on the labours of their time and of our 
own, admit of being measured and weighed with a certainty. The facts 
and discoveries which were the subjects of their investigations or their 
reflections are in themselves imperishable; they are still to-day open to 
our observation and tests, as they were centuries ago; each of their 
experiments is capable of repetition ; we can place ourselves with 
facility in all the conditions and positions in which it was made ; we 
are able to judge what their understanding read out of the phenomena 
which they explained, and what their imagination put into them; what 
preceded their ideas, and what later linked itself on to them.” 

“From Bacon’s writings on natural science it must therefore be 
possible to determine, with the greatest certainty, the part which he had 
in the great questions of the time: whether he stood within the intel- 
lectual current, or without it; how the discoveries of the great astro- 
nomers and physicists acted upon his mind; whether they were germs 
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for his ideas; whether in fact he understood them and judged them 
aright.” The Historia Naturalis, or Sylva Sylvarum, which may be 
said to represent all the results of Bacon’s reading, observation, experi- 
ments, and in fact his entire knowledge of nature, is, in the opinion of 
Professor Liebig, the best work to which to apply the principles of 
criticism just laid down. In his Novum Organwm, he says, Bacon has 
developed the principles of enquiry, and the methods of investigation of 
natural phenomena; while the subjects treated of in the Historia must 
be looked upon as the practical examples of his methods of investiga- 
tion. By their aid we can therefore accurately judge how far his prin- 
ciples agree with their application, or his practice with his theory. To 
study facts, and become acquainted with their arrangement and relations, 
was to be the principle of all fruitful investigation. The true method, 
Bacon said, does not go from random off-hand experiments, but from 
well-understood classified facts. Professor Liebig has selected examples 
for criticism, not, he says, because they are specially adapted to serve as 
specimens of Bacon’s method, but because they are short, and therefore 
more suited for a leeture ; all, however, are of identical nature and cha- 
racter. We might give others still better suited for illustrating Liebig’s 
views than those which the form of his work has compelled him to select. 
It would indeed be difficult to find a single explanation of Bacon’s own 
that is not, we will not say erroneous, but far behind the contemporary 
science of his day; and we are not surprised that our author should 
speak as he does of some of Bacon’s explanations of the simplest phe- 
nomena of nature, such as the temperature of wells in summer and 
winter, and of air in cellars. Adopting the popular error that they 
Were warmer in winter than in summer, he explained the phenomena 
by supposing that bodies under the earth had a certain amount of heat, 
which being firmly shut up in them in winter made them hotter, while 
in summer it perspired out. This explanation of the very simplest 
things and occurrences, says Liebig, ought to prove completely that 
Bacon did not at all really know how to set about examining a fact, 
and that he by no means looked upon the establishment, and especially 
the observation, of it as at all necessary for his explanation. 

With reference to an experiment which is not true and could not be 
made, though from the context in which Bacon mentions it we must 
infer that he intends to convey the impression that he had actually 
made it, our author has this observation: “The following would be 
unintelligible if we did not bear in mind that Bacon made all his inves- 
tigations of nature in his study, that he got the facts of which he speaks 
out of books, and that the experiments and their results, which are em- 
ployed by him as proofs, are for the most part invented. He makes an 
explanation of a phenomenon, then he bethinks himself of a controlling 
€xperiment, and then lets us believe that his fancied experiment was 
areal one. Bacon, for example, assumes that spirit of wine has a latent 
or hidden warmth; he proves this in this way, that white of egg intro- 
duced into it coagulates as it does when boiled; and he adds, that bread 
Introduced into it is roasted, and gets a crust like toasted bread. The 
latter is an imagination.” Of his processes for making gold—for Bacon 
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pretended to be an adept—Professor Liebig says, “In this receipt we 
have the whole Bacon, the man and all his works. All the means 
which he gives to make gold are error and deception, and his axioms 
which make up his theory are groundless imagination.” 

Having disposed of the materials upon which the Novum Organum 
may be said to be founded, Professor Liebig next proceeds to examine 
that book itself, or rather the inductive method, of which it is an expo- 
sition. He argues that, as nobody could expect to produce more with 
it than Bacon himself, and as he has accurately described his use of it 
in his enquiry into the nature of heat, we have the means of clear] 
understanding it by the study of that part of the book. The discourse 
contains an analysis at some length of this induction, in the course of 
which the theory of “instances” is also developed. We must content 
ourselves with giving a single paragraph, which contains Liebig’s opinion 
of the whole enquiry, which, by the way, is one of the most important 
examples of the inductive method in Bacon’s works. ‘ Bacon crowns 
his investigation into the nature of heat with a concluding statement, 
which is certainly the finest the book contains, namely, a receipt to 
produce heat. ‘If, he says, ‘you can excite a movement in natural 
bodies to expand or enlarge themselves, and repress and turn it upon 
itself, so that expansion does not take place uniformly, but partly occurs, 
and is partly thrown backwards, you will without doubt produce heat,”! 
To our minds, it results from this receipt, the product of his own work 
with his new instrument, that Bacon, its discoverer, could kindle no fire 
therewith, and that no oven could be heated with meaningless phrases 
twisted into a puzzle. Bacon promises to lead us to a way to solve the 
highest questions on the nature and condition of things, and when we 
go with him he leads us about in a labyrinth whose exit he knows not 
himself. His inductive method leaves him perfectly helpless in the 
establishment of the very simplest conceptions ; at the end of a broadly 
planned enquiry we learn what we knew in the beginning ; he turns 
himself around in a circle, and gives us the views which he has formed 
on the things which he sees from a distance, but he does not quit the 
small spot on which he stands ; he is incapable of elevating himself to the 
simple conception of temperature, or to that of the unequal propagation 
of heat, of good and bad conductors, of radiation of heat ; and it is dith- 
cult to conceive in the case of a man of some good will for observation,— 
who institutes an enquiry on heat, and who knows that cold contracts, 
so that iron nails in a wainscot lose their hold in intense frost, who has 
observed that in Drebbel’s thermoscope air expands on warming and 
contracts on cooling,—how the change of volume of bodies by change ol 
heat, as a general property of them, could have escaped such a man.” 

Bacon was equally obscure and helpless in his views and observa- 
tions on gravity, weight, and motion; in fact, he had not a true idea of 
weight or of the lever. In criticising his hypotheses, we must not judge 


' ** Si in aliquo corpore naturali poteris excitare motumad se dilatandum aut 
expandendum ; eumque motum ita reprimere et in se vertere, ut dilatatio illa 


non procedat wqualiter, sed partim obtineat, partim retrudatur ; procul dubio 
generabis calidum.’ 
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them from the point of view of our present knowledge, but we must 
place ourselves in the position of his contemporaries. He asks the ques- 
tion whether, if one arm of a balance were longer than another, but both 
arms were of equal weight, the first would incline. And yet, in 1577, 
Guido Ubaldi had explained the laws of the lever and of the centre of 
gravity. So, too, during his lifetime, Kepler had suggested the cause of 
the tides; Simon Stevin had established some of the principal laws of 
the motion and equilibrium of fluids; Galileo had made his celebrated 
experiments on the pendulum and on the fall of bodies, and discovered 
the satellites of Jupiter; Harriot had discovered the spots of the sun, 
and given the first correct explanation of the colours of the rainbow; 
Agricola had published his great compendium of the knowledge of the 
time on metals, ores, earths, and stones, De Re Metallica ;—and many 
important substances had been discovered by the chemists of the time; 
Gilbert had studied some of the more important phenomena of frictional 
electricity and magnetism; and the rude blows given by Paracelsus to 
the Galenian system of medicine were beginning to produce fruit in a 
new physiology. Of all these great discoveries Bacon either knew no- 
thing, denied their truth, or sneered at them. He denied the rotation 
of the earth, and its motion avout the sun; in fact, as Liebig says, he 
looked upon Copernicus as a swindler—one of those men who thought 
nothing of inventing every thing in nature, when it only suited their 
purpose. Ile denied the materiality of sound, and attributed its propa- 
gation through the air to a particular kind of spiritual movement. He 
believed in the sympathy and antipathy of things; in the elixir of life; 
and, as we said before, he pretended to be an adept in the making of 
gold. 

But it may be said, granted that Bacon was ignorant of the great 
discoveries of his contemporaries, or that he did not understand them, 
and that his use of the instrument which he said he invented was bad, 
did he not, nevertheless, invent such an instrument? Has he not intro- 
duced into science the true method of enquiry into nature? Professor 
Liebig says that his instrument is valueless, and neither is nor could be 


used in science; that the true method does not proceed by induction from. 


many individual cases which we know to the general which we do not 
know, but that we find by the investigation of many individual cases 
that which is common to them. We investigate the rusting of iron in 
the air, the oxidation of metals in the fire, the burning of candles with 
flame, the processes of nitrification, acetification, and respiration, the 
bleaching of colours, and the processes of decay of organic bodies: each 
of these individual cases includes something peculiar to itself, and some- 
thing that is common to all. By the latter, which is the general, the 
category is determined—there is no other general in nature. The par- 
ticular in the individual cases is produced by other laws; and through 
these they belong again to another special category of cases, in all of 
Which again there is something common. In natural science all inves- 
ligation is deductive, or & priori; experiment is only an auxiliary to the 
thinking process, just as calculation is; the thought must in all cases, 
and necessarily, precede it, if it is to have any meaning whatever. An 
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empiric investigation of nature, in the ordinary sense, does not exist, 
An experiment which is not preceded by an idea bears the same rela- 
tion to an enquiry into the phenomena of nature as the rattle of a 
child’s clapper does to music. The method of modern physical science 
is the old Aristotelian one, only used with much more skill and expe- 
rience. 

Bacon’s method is that of induction from many individual cases, 
And, as each natural phenomenon, each occurrence, is always a whole, of 
whose parts our senses know nothing; and as Bacon looked upon ex- 
periment as a mechanical tool whieh, set in motion, produces the work 
out of itself ; his individual cases linked by no idea are ciphers. And 
thousands of ciphers, no matter in what order they be put, do not 
make a number. His process of induction consists in the marshalling 
here and there of undetermined perceptions of the senses. The result 
to which one must come by his method must always be a zero; the par- 
ticular cases point to a centre of gravity, or middle point, and stand in 
connection, as he supposes, with this point by longer or shorter lines; 
but his hand moves the index, and he names the point where he wishes 
them to meet the required law. Such a procedure can never lead to the 
discovery of a truth. The true method shuts out all influence of chance 
or of the mere will of the enquirer, and is diametrically opposed to 
Bacon's method. 

The work of Bacon’s contemporary Gilbert is an excellent example 
of the way of investigating nature which has been followed by all scien- 
tific men. Does the method there pursued agree with the principles of 
Bacon? We have Bacon’s own testimony that it does not. He looked 
upon Gilbert’s results as fables: “nam electrica operatio (de qua Gil- 
bertus et alii post eum tantas excitarunt fabulas) non alia est,” &c. 
Again, he says, “ The empiric method of investigation is the most un- 
formed and monstrous of all, because it rests on the narrow basis and the 
darkness of individual experiments. This kind of investigation, which 
those who are daily engaged with such experiments think so certain and 
probable, is for others incredible and empty. “ Cujus exemplum notabile 
est in chemicis, eorumque dogmatibus ; alibi autem vix hoc tempore invenitur, 
mist forte in philosophia Gilberti.”. Our method, says Protessor Liebig, 
is Gilbert’s, which Bacon condemns; and consequently Bacon’s method 
cannot be ours. Had his Novum Organum never been written, physical 
science would not have missed it: had not Gilbert laboured as he did, 
the science of electricity and magnetism would now be in a different 
state from that in which we find them. 

All investigations in physical science are not deductive, as Liebig 
states, neither are they inductive; but they present a combination ol 
both elements. Every complete investigation consists in reality of four 
stages—the observation, the induction, the deduction, and the verification. 
A complete investigation in this sense is rarely carried out by one man; 
and as the whole science developes according to the same sequence of 
stages, it may happen that almost every investigation which an experi- 
menter may take up has already advanced to the deductive stage. Thus, 
for example, every treatise on chemistry contains abundance of isolated 
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observations, the results of experiments often made in the pure Baconian 
method ; but more frequently they are the incidental results, or, as we 
might say, the secondary products, of other investigations. Some of 
these observations offer analogies with each other, or with others better 
known; and these are pointed out, and a hypothesis suggested to ex- 
plain them. Here we have the induction. This may be, as Liebig Says, 
the study of many individual cases, in which we find by comparison 
what is common to them; but is not the detection of the general from 
many particulars an inductive process? We admit that it is not strictly 
the induction of Bacon, and that the process must necessarily hold only 
a secondary place in scientific investigations, especially in the higher 
ones; but it is still an essential part of the whole method. From the 
nature of the majority of Professor Liebig’s own investigations, which 
were taken up in what may be called the third stage, that is, after the in- 
ductive part had been performed,—and it is now difficult to select any 
line of investigation in chemistry in which the subject has not already 
passed into the deductive stage,—we can well understand his overlooking 
the function of induction, It certainly is true that the majority of the 
experiments of chemists and physicists are made for the verification of 
theories, and are therefore truly, as Liebig describes them, auxiliary to 
the thinking process. But all experiments are not and cannot be so; in 
the early stage of every subject there will be empiric experiments. 

With Liebig, however, we agree that Bacon’s inductive method leads 
to no discovery, and that no important result has ever been achieved by 
its sole use. ‘The method by which the enquiries of physical science are 
made is the natural instinctive logical process of the human mind, which 
mankind has used at all times, and which is not the invention of any 
one. Induction is an essential element of it, but where it is the predo- 
minant one there is no science. Philosophy and science grow in propor- 
tion as the higher faculties of man come into play, that is to say, as the 
inductive becomes subordinate to the deductive. Liebig is therefore 
right when he terms our method the old Aristotelian one. But it is 
more. It is the logical instrument by which every real addition to 
human knowledge has been made; and in proportion as any one has been 
successful in investigating the phenomena of nature, so has been his 
knowledge of the method. Bacon added no single fact to science ; he has 
left us no rational fruitful explanation of natural phenomena; and he 
cannot be said to have known an instrument which he could not use, 
much less to have discovered its use. 

But although the physicists, astronomers, and chemists of his time, 
for whom he wrote his Vovum Organum, did not recognise him as a phi- 
losopher, and although no single discovery can be directly traced to the 
influence of his book during more than two hundred years—still Bacon 
has not been without an influence on society. He may be looked upon 
as the father of utilitarianism. According to him, the sole end and ob- 
ject of science is utility, the power of man over nature; but trwth, in the 
sense in which it is now understood, does not appear, as Professor Liebig 
remarks, in his scientific dictionary. The influence of Bacon’s teaching, 
While wholly imperceptible in the physical and natural sciences, is 
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plainly visible in the methods of enquiry, and especially in the tendency 
of the so-called social sciences. His method, says our author, ceases to 
be unintelligible when we recollect that he is a lawyer and a judge, and 
that he conducts a natural process exactly as he would a civil or crimi- 
nal case. The whole literature of sociology, which as yet is an appur- 
tenance of lawyers, is a striking example of the truth of this observation. 
Until the subjects included under that term pass from the domain of 
nist prius into that of pure science, and have for object truth, and not 
mere utility, they will continue to be barren of all positive results. The 
spirit of Bacon is precisely that of the extreme utilitarian spirit which has 
taken so fast a hold of the English people. Under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, it has produced great results ; but, like the philosophy of 
which it is the expression, it has no principle of progress. It has 
produced the gladsome green meadows, the mills upon the brooks, and 
the richly laden ships upon the rivers ; but further on it may lead to a 
barren intellectual and moral desert. The end, the object of science is 
not utility, not power over nature, though these are the immediate conse- 
quences of its progress. The Baconian spirit is not, andcannot be, favour- 
able to the advancement of real science: on the contrary, it is in direct 
antagonism to 1t. 

Professor Liebig believes that the works of Bacon prove that ethical 
laws have the same force in science as in life, and consequently that one 
who is dishonest in the ordinary transactions of life can be no better in 
science. Of his opinion of the whole man, let the reader judge from the 
following passage: “In the midst of Bacon’s career death came upon 
him; and if it be true, as his biographers relate, that he brought on his 
last sickness by an experiment, and that one of the last words which the 
dying man wrote to a friend was that ‘the experiment has succeeded,’ 
this shows how true to himself he remained to the end. Already as a 
boy, the art of the conjuror was an object of his studies; his experiment to 
cheat the world had succeeded for him. Nature, which so richly adorned 
him with her finest gifts, had denied him the feeling for truth and can- 
dour; to him who approached nature with the lie in his heart, she did 
not reveal herself or hearken; his experiments could deceive men, but 
in her domain they could not help him. As a natural philosopher, 
every thing in him was unreal. We cannot deny to him a lofty active 
intellect, which had only receptivity for the false,and no feeling for the 
true. As he was in life, so he was in science; it was perfectly impossi- 
ble for him to pass beyond his accustomed circle of ideas. Bacon sub- 
jected science to the same objects which he pursued in life, and to which 
he devoted all his faculties—utility, power, and rank.” 


27. Lord Lyttelton has devoted some of those spare hours which 
learned leisure never leaves unemployed, to the elaboration of a scholar- 
like version of Milton’s Comus into Greek tragic metres. In a graceful 
Latin dedication he inscribes the result of his labours to Mr. Gladstone ; 
and in a brief and modest Latin preface he tells us that the present work 
was partly written many years ago, and is now published in a form as 
complete as he could find time to make it. “ Bene vero necne,” he 
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adds, “ lenius velim judicent illi, pauci quidem, qui talia adhue non de- 
dign: intur.” We are sure that the “ pauci quidem,” who alone can ap- 
preciate the difficulty of the task, will have no other feeling than that of 
pleasure and admiration i in reading the book. 
Something might be said, perhaps, by those disposed to judge such 
a work on the most rigid and pedantic principles of Porsonian criticism, 
on the license the guthor has allowed himself of adopting rather freely 
words of a much later coinage than the tragic age. We are disposed, 
however, to agree with him, that the spirit of Greek tragedy is not vio- 
lated by such a free adaptation. Very many words which occur in later 
writers (in the Greek Anthology, for instance) were not even in exist- 
ence in the tragic age; and it would be a bold theory to maintain that 
the tragic writers would have rejected them if they had known them. 
For, as Horace says,} 
** Si forte necesse est 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 


Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter, 
Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidem.”’ 


So marvellously close and literal a version of the English could not 
have been carried out without an extensive Greek vocabulary. We can 
safely say, without upholding the absolute accuracy of every line, that 
a remarkable versatility is shown by the author, and a command of 
language combined with a skill in versification which few modern 
scholars could surpass. 

As specimens of very felicitous rendering we select the two follow- 
ing passages : 


** But their way 
Lies through the perplexed paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ ring passenger ; 
And here their tender age might suffer peril, 
But that by quick command from sovran Jove 
I was despatched for their defence and guard.’’ Prologue, 36-42. 


oluos 5€ Tuicis’ ayoloow ev criBos 
Kettat 80 bAnv &EvAov Sucevperor" 
vever TE Seas Odpiwy Babdckios 
pin, TwAavnbevT olovy npnuwuévor 
pirwy ameirais expoBovo" Odour dpov. 
HB Se Tai5cov ynTLos Tax! dv mweoo 
Kivduvov eis &baytov, €i ut) Kolpavos 
Zevs cioémeuvey evoTary Toumhy eue, 
veaviaiow épuua Kal owr7p’ d8ov. 


Perhaps dAAad would read better than e? 1) in the seventh verse, with 
a colon after dfavrov. Comus 


‘At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 
And in thick shelter of black shades imbowered 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 
Offering to every weary trav eller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass 
To quench the drought of Phebus.” Prologue, 61-67. 


1 Ars Poet. 48. 
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réros 8° és bAnv thvde Siogmnuoy mecwr, 

Oduvwv mukacbels év KaTackip oTeyn, 

Téxvaiot Sewais Hmepexer THS MNTEPOS, 

del Kaudvrs traparidels d5oimdpy 

eXTWUATWY EGov HarivwY yavos, 

mavo77pa PolBov kavuatov peonuBpivou. 
These are admirable lines: and we make no apology for giving in one 
or two places what we conceive to be a better punctuation, and for cor- 
recting two or three misprinted accents, as in rotowW, pki, texvaiar, 
noov, peonpBpivov. The prologue generally, and the anapzstic ode fol- 
lowing it, to v. 178 of the Greek and v. 144 of the English, are well 
and closely rendered. 

In v. 16 (of the Greek) tives (especially if so accented) will not stand 
at the beginning of the verse for the indefinite “some.” We suggest 
GXN eict pev yup ot, &c. We have doubts too whether op6co0e tporox for 
‘‘due steps” should not rather have been ép6ot tporot. In v. 23 ryddg 
ézitputtos is hardly a Greek phrase for “ sin-worn world.” Perhaps y7 
or xJov zoAvdGopos would have been better. 

The lines (prologue 22, 23), 

‘‘ That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep,”’ 
are not very well rendered : 


oe. 3 


aly Somep aorparrovra SaddAwy Aldwv 

ToikiAuar aidAAovo’ aKiBdnAov Meya 

o7Tn00s Oaracons. 
The use of atye for the simple a? is epic, not strictly tragic; and neither 
aid\Ae nor axiBdndos is a well-selected word. ‘The following would 
have been a simpler and easier version : 

al tiuiaus Suore moikirAats AlBors 

KooMova Epnua vOTa wovtias adds. 

In v. 60 the final « in vewort should not be elided. The same must 
be said of zoAAdx’ in v. 666. In v. 67, tis dra Kipxnv ayvoet, the dyra 
is objectionable: rather, Kipxyy ris od karowe ; Tov Kipxyns rota, kc. 
In v. 91 ppotvres seems destitute of authority. We should prefer 

Kdmpous Tpayous Te SacvTpixas MimovmeEvoL. 
Just below, v. 93, ove dra€ should rather have been pd’ araé, though 
the od may perhaps be defended by Eurip. Hel. 108, dar’ oid’ tyvos yé 
TELYEWY EVAL Gades. 

Two rather more serious errors occur at vv. 200 and 205, It 1s 
not Greek to say ei rote nwWaro, iynoera, “ if ever she touches, she will 
think,”—the idiom requiring yv wore dWyrat. And the line, 

‘And hearken, if I may, her business here,”’ 
cannot be rendered by 


axovooun 8, ei tear’, br’ av Spaca 0€An. 
This means “ whatever she may choose to do, I will hear it.” We want 
to express “I will hear what she intends to do,”—a very different sen- 
tence, and one which should be rendered either by 6a dpav Gede, OF by 
oga pede dpacew or reActv. The elision of the cin dre is not metri- 
cally permissible, nor, in our opinion, is ei Sear for ef eeote. 
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We shall be pardoned for transcribing the following very pleasing 
passage (V. 182-7): 
‘¢My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 
Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide.”’ 


Séuas yao appworovoav ék waxpas b500 

tuvvwpls a’rddeAgos eiaiSoved pe, 

éAatav expivay 5° évavAicew drd 

Tis evTKIATTOV pPuAAGbos* Ppovdo SE viv 

&tovres } kékkwv Tw’  kapra@y tpopny, 

OdArrous avaWuKTIpAa wot To.aira 5} 

UAn mpoOvuws Topavves pidotevos. 
{Ve have ventured to write pe for the emphatic éué at the end of the 
second verse, and have corrected a wrong accent in Evvupts (sic). 

In v. 236 pnxavooa, and in 244 érpyce, are not forms of a good 
tragic coinage. But we may overlook these and one or two other purely 
epic words in the author’s charming version of the whole of that pass- 
ave beginning “ This is the place, as well as I may guess,” to the end of 
the soliloquy. In the last verse but one tAnow is a questionable form 
for rAyoopan. 

In v. 316 éxoracrs yAvKis (for yAvKeta) has epic rather than tragic 
authority. In v.318 éswrarys seems to us a word altogether objection- 
able, both as unpoetical, and as belonging to a debased period of the 
language. In v. 336 éfeAeuvay for éf€Aurov is, we fear, a barbarism. 

Milton’s well-known expression, “ thy long levelled rule of streaming 
light,” is supposed to have been borrowed from Eurip. Suppl. 650, Aap- 
Tpa ev axtis yALov, Kavov cadys, €Barr€ yatay. Lord Lyttelton was 
not perhaps mindful of the resemblance. The English in this part is 
very difficult to render; and the translator is so much the more justified 
in borrowing several words from other than tragic sources, 

In v. 429 we fear the a in devaxifw (not a tragic, but a comic word) 
cannot be made short. In v. 457 giAe seems a better and a clearer 
Teading than guActv, EYugynue being detached from the construction by a 
colon, 

In v. 487 yaret rather offends an ear used to the tragic style, and 
the more so in a passage so admirably rendered as this is. We should 
have preferred 

Setra: 8’ Suamos ov Bonelas récov 

doov vouices. 
And we think Lord Lyttelton will at once admit that,in his splendid 
translation of vv. 506-20, od’ dv would be very much better than odd’ 
“p Inv. O10, We should even prefer oOévew ay to cOévew te in v. 512, 
\ hy does he give ioxvav meArdvav for icyvyv wedvdvyv ? In v. 547 tore 
Ove opr Suprayeloa T) voow is a very inharmonious verse, because the 
Initial tribrach is composed of more than one word. In 601 we think 
“v0 e—doxet would be better Greek than kav ei donq. From 679 to 683 
are very pretty verses; but they contain an inaccuracy in the use of the 
luterrogative Hs instead of the proper particle denoting an exclamation, 
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os. The same must be said of toon, v. 821. In v. 685 €v 76 fue is 
perhaps a misprint for €v te pyya, which the syntax requires. Per. 
haps, however, the author means ovd' €y to signify ‘in nothing.’ From 
this passage to v. 720 there are also very clever verses. We look with 
great suspicion, howev er, on such a as oo7 "piles (v. 726), olrov 
‘pvoiBns (v. 746), eivaet ‘erdppobon (v. 255), Aoyxy miaovtos (Vv. 756), 
of which license there are by tar too many instances admitted. The 
same might be said of such erases as Kapwvwv for KaL ‘Epwiwv, v. 746, 
In v. 740 dp@irae yopuor' evan W ould mean ‘shoes in the act of having 
wooden pegs put into them,’ as in Aristoph. quit. 462, GAN Hrrépny 
youpovme AUTO TAVTA Kat KoAAdpeva. ‘ Clouted shoon” would be apps 
Aai or éuBades yAwrtot. ‘Theophrastus gives it as one of the character- 
istics of a rustic that he knocks hobnails into his shoes, e?s 7a vrodypata 
nAovs eyKpovet. 

In v. 762 éxfevfovor is a barbarous form, the future in use being 
exhev'ferar or exhevéetrar. 

The very fine but difficult speech of Comus to the Lady, where he 
wishes her to drink the magic cup (v. 666 to 689 of the English) i is ren- 
dered with great spirit, accuracy, and closeness to the original. Inv, 

781 we presume the punctuation was intended to be katappet AeTTOV, as, 
&c. A full-stop is also omitted after yave. in v. 786. ‘These typo- 
graphical blemishes, added to a rather numerous list of false accents, 
scem to show that the press has been somewhat hastily corrected. We 
must observe too that od ’zi in v. 798 is not Greek for ov é7t. 

The whole passage from v. 809 to 885 (of the Greek) will be read 
with delight by every true scholar. In v. 821 we would read ¢ conv for 
TOTWY, and in the next verse we propose TOV TAaVTOTELVOV OL YToas didac- 
KaAwv, or even TOV TAVTOT ELVOV THS =roas dwdacKkdAwy KAvovTES, Ob THY 
waden, Our objection is to the phrase ot dy7a, which is here inapphi- 

cable. In 853 we should prefer voGos to vob7 (sic) ; and in v. 876 €xo. 
not €yy, is required by the construction. 

The lines (772-4), 

‘“‘ Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion, 
And she no whit encumbered with her store,’ 
are really the only ones in the entire poem where a word or a. sentl- 
ment of the original seems to have been evaded or passed over. Here 
the | last of the three is not rendered at all; and in the first of them os 
Hv dv should have been i’ jv without the dy, e.g. 
iv’ hv Ta wh WeQicTa TOD Oeod yépa 
Aaxetv Exaorw. 

In v. 909, as elsewhere in this translation, 70 7 wapbevor I 1S wrongly 
used as an adjective with a neuter termination, whereas it is always y 
zap(evos as a substantive, even in such combinations as zapbévos 7777), &¢ 

In v. 915 the ugly elision of the é in év may be remedied by simply 
omitting the preposition. We protest against the same license in V- 886 
and v. 962 : ; and we think we have noticed it elsewhere. In 886 tt 
would be easy to read 

ovx eiAduny by év xatantioty Témy. 


— 
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We cannot resist quoting the very happy version of the lines follow- 


ing (939-41): 
: ‘*Come, come, no more: 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation ; 
I must not suffer this; yet ’tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood.” 


apes: ov TIVOE piAapetov pArvapiay’ 
ov yao Euvader TOUS kadeaT wou yous 
Kad? ovs kvvermev, ovd' Euary’ eaten’ 
7) 8° ovdev, €f MH Kakogvovs Tw’ aluaros 
Kadapuat’. 
If any should object, that Kaxodves aipea. is “nota tragic phrase,” let 
them consider the extreme difficulty of rendering such a combin: ition as 
“melancholy blood,” and congratulate themselves that the Greek lan- 
enage, in the hands of a master, can express it so well. 
The trochaic verses which follow at v. 947 contain some metrical 
inaccuracies, Lines like the following, of which there are several, 
vouaow Tapednke miaTEVOVT akipatoy déuas, 
and 
aiva Thy & evwAevos xAUaow bdpnr@ 'v Baber, 
ire violations of the tragic laws. One single verse, we believe, of the 
latter rhythm is to be found in Greek tragedy y, viz. “Esch, Pers. 167, 


; , 
TAUTA mot SitAT wepiuv’ Aappaaros eat ev ppecty, 


and that h as been corrected by Porson. V. 967 has a double error, the 
form €yev for éyeev, and wavras eicddovs Where zacas is required, The 
aorist exeve 1S purely epic, and the diphthong 1 is the result of the digammia. 
Euripides, we admit, has the epic form dzoyevovrat in Jon, 148. 

We will not go into further details in critically discussing the choral 
metres at the e1 nd, consisting chiefly of glyconics anapestics, and Ana- 
creontics. ‘The favourite and beautiful ode, “ ‘To the Ocean now I fly,” 
is very poetically and literally rendered. We confidently hope for a new 
edition of this masterly wo! ‘k, in which the few blemishes we have 

oint ted out may be removed, and the accentuation throughout carefully 


z28. Father Mathew was prepared for his pubhe mission by five-and- 


twenty years of zealous and unobtrusive labour as a priest in Cork. He 
was a Franciscan friar attached to that “little friary” which was once 
the home of Arthur O ‘Leary. Both these men were faithful ministers 
of the Catholic Church, lovers of Ireland, haters of turbulence, and 
strenuous champions of relicious toleration. They both died in dis- 


aly i polntme nt, and both, strange to ) Say, nl Tre ce ipt ot "a pension from the 
Enclish Government. 


But these points of vcsoniticaes are outward 
merely, 


O'Leary was & man of powerfil intellect, a well-read theo- 
lozian, and a scholar of ‘large attainments. He was the first Catholic 
rest who, under the penal laws, had dared to make his voice heard 
Upon public que stions ; and he spoke with such strength of reasoning, 
such breadth of view, and such soundness of judement, that he soon 
made all Ireland his audience. He was elected by acclamation a 
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member of the fraternity of the Monks of St. Patrick, of which 
Curran and Barry Yelverton were the presiding Spirits, and which, 
amid the freedom and jollity pecuhar to the time, ~~ ‘esented mucl, 
of the best aspirations of Ireland at that day. To the “illustrious 
fathers and reverend brethren” of that order he inscribed the dedj- 
cation of his Essays—a dedication full of natural pride in the oreat 
prospects then dawning on his country, and in the contrast presented 
by the short-lived union of all her sects to the scenes of violence and 
persecution whicb in that year (1780) disgraced England and Scot- 
land. We ean still read with ple asure his answer to W esley , whose de- 
tence of the Protestant Associ lation, coneeived asitisina spirit of the 
most vulgar bigotry, made him morally an accomplice in the scenes of 
June. O'’Leary’s plea for tolerance is a masterly refutation of the sophism 
which prete nds to confine toleration to truth and deny it to error, His 
style was logical, trenchant, caustic. To all these qualities Theobald 
Mathew had no prete nsion. Ilis understanding was certainly not above 
the average either in strength or breadth. In theological learning, or, 
indeed, learning of any kind, he was deticient, although he had the 
literary tastes ofa cultivated man. ‘The root of his character was 2 
thorough goodness of heart and a sweetness of disposition. The testi- 
monies brought forward by Mr. Maguire in the ng he has 
just published of him dwell almost without e xception on his being essen- 
tially a gentleman, Nature gave him in a degree beyond most men 
a deli oht in conferring p! leasure, and an extreme reluct: ince to causing 
pain ; and he had a prompt and delicate discernment of and sympathy 
with the feelings of others, which taught him at once how to administer 
that oil and balm which he rejoiced to bestow. ‘These gifts were cul- 
tivated and matured by the habits of a Christian priest. He bore his 
kindliness of heart in his face and voice ; and such was the training he 
gave himself, that the good which his presence promised was sure to 
be fulfilled in deed. Qualities like these speedily endeared him to all 
classes. He was very hospitable, and took especially a gratification in 
giving feasts to children and young people. With a disposition and man- 
ners suited to charm any society, he chose 1 Vv ssnsditaticin and without 
a shadow of ostentation to devote himself to the poor. Ile rose daily 
at five o'clock; and the greater portion of his day was spent either 1n 
hearing the confessions of the poor, who flocked to him not only from 
the city but from all the quarters round it, or in ministering to their 
wants—for he was lavish in his charitics. 
He thus became the idol of Cork; and his power over the poor was 
unbounded. He strove unremittingly to repress amongst them the vice 
of drunkenness, then the disgrace of preland ; but it was long before he 
aa be brought to adopt the views of the teetotallers. elderly 
Quaker, W illiam M: artin, who was devoted to the cause of total abstinence. 
has the honour of having first enlisted him in the cause. He impressed 
upon him that with a people like the Irish nothing short of a radical 
eure would be effective He at length yielded to the persuasions ot 
his friend, and began to preach total abstinence and to administer 
the teetotal pledge. Then commenced one of those strange phenomen@ 
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of moral electricity which are manifested from time to time amongst na- 
tions, and of which the Irish nature is peculiarly susceptible. There lay, 
no doubt, deep in the breasts of the people a consciousness of the extent 
to which habits of drink had contributed to their degradation, and an 
unconscious aspiration to a conquest over the evil, mixed with a despair 
of ever 7 to that conquest. As soon, then, as the tidings began 
to spread that by saying a few words to one of their own priests, ‘the 
darling of the poor, and 1 yy receiving his blessing, the drunkard was at 
once transformed into a sober and self-respecting man, that, as it were, 
the hopeless struggle and effort against the tyranny of recurring hi abit 
was rendered unnecessary, and that the ch: ange was as easy and rapid as 
it was immense, a pertect mania for self- regeneration seized upon the 
people. They flocked to Father Mathew in tens of thousands; so that 
the hours of the day did not suffice for the work. From Cork the flames 
spread to Limerick, to Waterford, all over the South of Ireland, then 
through the midland districts, to the metropolis, and to the north and 
west. Every where the people prostrated themselves before the apostle 
of temperance, believing profoundly in the virtue of the pledge taken at 
his hands,and attributing to him not merely the moral miracles which he 
truly wrought, but, in spite of his earnest disclaimer, the power of work- 
ing phy sical miracles also. It was a manifestation whieh, taken for all in 
all, forms one of the brightest — in Irish history, and the effects of 
which have been perm: nently 1 veneficial. Although at present teetotal- 

ism has greatly decreased, and it was not of course to be expected that 
such an extreme should be enduring, yet, as Mr. Maguire has with 
great truth pointed out, the reformation in the habits of the people 
remains. Drunkenness is with all classes a disgrace; and the stigma 
of cherishing and glorying in that vice, which once rested upon Ireland, 
has been removed apparently for ever. 

It happened to Father Mathew, as to other men, that the hour of 
his glory and success brought the destruction of his happiness. He 
became ‘de eply involved in debt, and that spectre — him to his 
grave. He was lavish by nature; and even in his early days what 
money reached hin. went at once in charity: but when he became 
the centre and director of a creat movement, the organisation and 
a of which required considerable outlay, his expenditure 
exceede pe y thousands what he received. He was arrested in the 
middle o Dublin for a debt due to a manufacturer of temperance 
me ls,—the bailiff pretending to kneel and take the pledge when he 

cave him the writ, and Fathew Mathew aiding the pretence that he 
a —_ the life of the bailiff, who otherwise would have been torn 
to pieces by the people. Adi led to this, came the inevitable shatts 
of calumny. He was accused at this time of making a fortune by the 
temperance medals which he was unable to pay for. He felt it - 
keenly, but it could not sueceed in souring his disposition. He remaine 
-_ hospit: ible and gentle, but hardly so bright and joyous, as bishaees 

Then came the famine, during ¢ which his efforts and suggestions for the 
Tehet of the people were unceasing. In 1850 he was cheered and ex- 
cited by a visit to the United States, where he received marked honour 
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from both Houses of Congress, but was involved most reluct tantly i in the 
slavery controversy. His health, which had been previously impaired, 
broke down soon after his return; and he died tr: unquilly at Cove in the 
autumn of 1856. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Maguire for his book, which, besides 
the portrs aiture of his hero, contains incidentally much that is vidueble 
and interesting with regard to Irish affairs. Ile has some very striking 
pages on the Great Famine; but he s says truly that the history of that 
crisis has still to be written. May we suggest to him that, if it is to be 
written by any one of the present generation, it is upon himself particu- 
larly that the task devolves ? 


29. Mr. Kinglake has added a large body of notes to the fourth edi- 
tion of his History of the Invasion of the Crimea, leav ing the text in all 
respects unaltered. His reasons for adopting this method of introducing 
into his narrative such modifications as he thinks necess: ary are per- 
fectly good. It draws the reader’s attention to any corrections in a more 
marked way than if they were silently incorporated into the body of the 
work ; and it would certainly be undesirable that a book which has 
siven rise to so much controversy should, while the controversy is still 
going on, be “a shifting thing—a thing shifting this way and that, 
under stress of public scrutiny. > 'The criticism to which the work has 
been subjected, Mr. Kinglake tells us, is of two kinds—*“ authorita- 
tive,” that is, addressed directly to the author by men who have “ been 
actors in the scenes described ;” and “ anonymous,” that is, contributed 
by the periodical press. It is only with this latter kind that we are con- 
cerned. 

In reviewing! that part of the first edition which treats of the 
causes of the war, we had occasion to notice four inaccuracies in the 
narrative. Mr. Kinglake alleged that the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
helped to originate the war, by their subservience to the will of the 
French Emperor. In proof of this subservience he asserted that on four 
distinct occasions—* the 13th of July,” “ the 19th of August,” “ the 21st 
of September,’ and “the 15th of December ’—Napoleon TH. pressed 
England to consent to certain hostile movements of the allied fleets, and 
that “ these demands were always acceded to.” We pointed out that, in- 
stead of these four distinct movements of the fleets, there had been only 
two. ‘This was the first correction. Of these two actual movements of 
the fleets, the first, their entry into the Dardanelles, was stated by Mr. 
Kinglake to have been in obedience to Lord Clarendon’s s special in- 
structions to Lord Stratford, in his despatch of the 23d of September. 
In point of fact, Lord Stratford never acted upon these instructions. 

The order to hea’ fleets to enter the Straits was not given by Lord Strat- 
ford until the 21st of October; and he expressly says that he gave it in 
accordance with his original instructions, and with no reference to those 
contained in the despatch of the 25d of September. This was the second 
correction. As one of the proofs that the action of the English Govern 
ment after the affair of Sinope was due to French pressure, Mr. king- 


, The Home and Foret gn Review, ll, o98. 
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lake stated that Lord Palmerston’s resignation in December 1853 was 
only withdrawn after the Cabinet had reversed, in deference to the French 
Emperor, their original determination to take no new measures against 
Russia. We pointed out that Lord Palmerston expressed his wi illingness 
to remain in office before the Cabinet met to discuss the French com- 
munication; and on Mr. Kinglake’s assertion, “ this” —7.e. the adoption 
of the French scheme—* being resolved, Lord Palmerston consented to 
return to office,” we thus commented: “ He did not‘ consent? to return 
" office ; he offered to do so. He did not offer to return to oftice, 

‘this being resolved; but two days before ‘this’ was even considered. 
His return did not ‘onhneille with the adoption of the French Emperor’s 
scheme ;’ it preceded the discussion of it.” This was the third cor- 
rection. Mr. Kinglake spoke of the French scheme as having been 
adopted “ w ith a slight addition.” We pointed out that the modifica- 
tion thus ch: tracterised, without being described, as a “ slight addition,” 
involved, in the eyes of the Cabinet, a fundamental difference,—a change 
so important as to extract the sting from the French proposal. This 
was the fourth correction. 

There can hardly be two opinions as to the importance of these cor- 
rections. ‘The question they involve is one not merely of erroneous in- 
ferences, but of tacts. Now how does Mr. Kinglake deal with them in 
this fourth edition ?. They are not among the number of § printed chal- 
lenges upon questions of fact with which he has not become acquainted.’ 
They can hardly be among those ‘which he has heard of and forgotten.’ 
They are not among those ‘which he has hitherto seen fit to adopt. 
And they are certainly not among those in answer to which he has ‘ sup- 
plied a sutlicing portion of the proofs by which he supports his state- 
ment.’ Three of them,—the first, the second, and the fourth,—he 
passes over altogether in silence. As to the third, he adds a note in 
which he simply reproduces his text in a tabular form, omitting all no- 


tice of the additional fact we supplied. The following is an extract 
from his table: 


“Friday the 16th. Lord Palmerston’s resignation announced in 
the 77mes. 

“ Saturday the 17th. Despatch from Lord Clarendon to Lord Strat- 
ford, intimating that, notwithstanding the 
disaster of Sinope, ‘no special instructions 
as to the manner in which they [the Ad- 
mirals | should act appear to be necessary.’ 

“Sunday the 18th. The government receive the French proposals. 

“Tuesday the 20th. The government had not on that day yielded 
to the pressure of the French government. 

“ Thursday the 22d. The Cabinet meets and yields to the pressure. 

“ Saturday the 24th. Lord Palmerston withdraws his resignation.” 


We will next arrange these same events in a tabular form, with our 
correction inserted ; aad the reader will then see its full significance. 


Friday the 16th. Lord Palmerston’s resignation announced. 
Saturday the 17th. Pacific despatch from Lord Clarendon. 
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Suiday the 18th. The government receive the French proposals, 
Tuesday the 20th. ‘The intentions of the government still pacific, 
Wednesday the 21st. In consequence of an intimation having reached 
the Cabinet that Lord Palmerston had re- 
consulered his determination, two members of 
the Cabinet have an interview with him, in 
the course of which he expresses his willing- 
ress to remain ri office. 
Thursday the 22d. The Cabinet meet to discuss the French pro- 
posal. 
Saturday the 24th. Lord Palmerston withdraws his resignation. 
We are now ina position to appreciate Mr. Kinglake's meaning when 
he says that in his “ determination to insist upon strict accuracy” he is 
‘ steadfast and pitiless.” 


oU. Dr. Manning has recently published a volume of sermons on 
ecclesk astical subjects, of which three were delivered at Rome, one in 
Paris, and the rest in England. Criticism has no light word to say upon 
discourses the object of which is to promote the eternal interests of man; 
and if we are compelled to express our regret at some things which 
appear in this volume, it is only because the writer has not always re- 
mained above on the firm eround of religious didactics, but has descended 
into the dark and troubled field of human polities and the interpret tation 
of history. There are three points particularly insisted upon in various 
parts of the book. The first is, that ever since the schism in the six- 
teenth century, every thing connected with the religious life in this coun- 
try has been gong from bad to wor se; that Engl and has been continu- 
ally multiplying her misbeliefs, and is now fast fi ulling into unbelief. The 
second i is, that, on account of the part which her government has taken 
on the question of the tempor al power of the Pope, England deserves to 
be held forth as the chief and most malignant enemy of the Holy See 
and of Catholicism in the world. The third—which does not seem 
very consistent with the second—is, that it is piously probable that the 
return of England to Catholic unity may burst upon us, “ like a beau- 
tiful vision,” much sconer than most of us expect. 

We cannot follow Dr. Manning through his historical sketch of the 
religious deterioration of England. ‘Too much of it, of course, is sadly 
true. But is there nothing to be said on the other side 2? Is it well to 
dilate on the developments of rationalism, and represent England as 1n- 
creasingly hostile to Catholicism and Christian nity, and yet not al the 
same time thank an overruling Providence that, in times of such di lith- 
culty and trial, faith in God and in a moral government of the wor ld 
still stands up so firmly amongst us, and that the leading and educ: ated 
classes in England have still so strong a hold on at least some form or 
View of Christianity 2? Without concealing the dark side of the pic- 
ture, might not Dr. Manning have permitted some indication to appear 
of the existence of a brighter one ? 

No new light 1s thrown in this volume on the momentous question of 
the future relations of Italy to the temporal power of the Papacy. But 
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the author’s apparent inability to distinguish between the things of Cesar 
and the things of God in relation to this question, his attempt to protect 
the weak and earth ly element by lifting it into the sphere of the spiri- 
tual and eternal, le ads him to give a distorted picture of the state of opi- 
nion prevalent in this country. ‘The majority of moderate and religious 
English Protestants are hostile to the Papal government, because they 
believe it to be a bad and oppressive government, not because the Holy 
Father is the head of the Catholic Church. They may be wrong as to 
their data; but, as they sincerely believe themselves to be right, the y can- 
not justly be chareed “with hostility to Catholicism, merely ina use they 
build upon those data what seems to them the logical conclusion. After 
all, the temper of the country is not so utterly ch anged since the time, 
not sixty years ago, when England stubbor nly vindicated the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy l‘ather against the assaults of its enemies. Reli- 
e}on Was not the motive for the protection then, nor is it for the hostility 
now. Dr. Manning should try, before condemning them, to place him- 
self in the position of those who, stauding outside the Catholic Church, 
cannot be expected to see, as Cuhelioe see, how extremely important 
it is to the interests of religion to maintain the Holy See in a status of 
external independence, and upon whom, therefore, the obvious liberal 
reasonings In nn of Italian unity operate with their full force. 

It seems ungracious to quarrel with speculations which anticipate a 
consummation longed for alike by all Catholics—the restoration of Eng- 
land to the unity. of the Church. And when—as in many passages of 
this book—Dr. Manning recognises the true grounds of hope in the 
peaceful but partial triumph of faith—here a little and there a littleR— 

: the erection of new altars, the multiplication of religious, the activity 

the Christian priesthood, secure in its orders and mission, and wield- 
ite in the Sacraments, mighty and incommunicable powers,—we are 
carried along with him completely. But it is idle, or worse than idle, to 
raise the faintest presumption, or build the slightest argument, in favour 
of the sudden and collective return of “esp to Catholic unity, upon 
the effects iene in the Roman world by the conversion of Constan- 
tine (p. 82), when a moment's reflection w ould show that the entire set 
* circumstance ‘s In the two cases is different. In the first place, the 

slow accretion of individuals” had preceded, and was, humanly speak- 
ing, a necessary pre-condition of, the official conversion of the Roman 
empire. See ondly, no other form of Christi uity at the beginning of the 
fourth century had a twentieth part of the intrinsic force and mass, 
relatively to Catholicism, which the Protestantism of Europe has at the 
present day. Thirdly, the power ot ‘an English sovereign over the reli- 
gious convictions of the nation is inconceivab ly and infinite simally small, 
compared to that which the divine Ceesar exercised over his servile and 
degenerate subjects. 

the introductory sketch of the “ Relations of England to Christi- 
anity’ may perhaps have some rhetorical value; viewed as criticism, it 
is wnimport: int. It abounds in that kind of hasty and unsound genera- 
lisation which the historical student of the present day has grown weary 
ol, and rejects. The enquirer will not find here what the Established 
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Church of England really was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centy- 
ries. For that he must wait till some calm and thoughtful mind has 
projecte d upon the page the image cf the Protestant ecclesiastical life of 
those times in language as pure, in proportions as just, in colours as vivid 
and true, as Mr. Pattison has used in his well-known essay on the 
Anglican Church in the eighteenth century. 

But though we are compelled to dissent from some of Dr. Manning's 
politic: il reasonings, and to doubt the value of his guidance in history, it 
is impossible to be blind to the excellence which Re attains in a certain 
department of preaching, in which the faith, the sorrows, and the suffer- 
ings of the past are turned to account, in order to purify and ennoble 
the religious life of the present. There is a rare beauty and felicity of 
style, for instance, in the sermon entitled “Strength in Weakness,” 
preached in Rome on St. Patrick’s day. Enlighte ned by the strength 
of his sympathy, the Englishman here evinces an intelligent appreciation 
of the state of Ireland and the feelings of Irishmen, which, if it could by 
some miracle be imparted to the great body of our proud and self-satis- 
fied countrymen, would clear the political horizon of the future of much 
of its gloom. For all the world can see the wrongs of lreland except 
the people which, next to the sufferers, is most interested in see ing them; 
and in this respect an English Catholic finds it easy to place himself 
at the general Continental “stand- -point, and to signalise the infatuation 
which makes a n: ition, so sensitive to the woes of Naples, blind to the 
injustice which, within its own limits, it has committed for ages, and 
still commits. And yet, as we said, it is not the truth of its political 
views, but the searching vigour and mystical depth of its religious les- 
sons, which chiefly recommend this admirable sermon. ‘The sermon 
preached on St. Boniface’s day (p. 4 415) is also worthy of special note; 
though, by a strange oversight, the missionary work of the saint in Ger- 
many is made to appear as if it followed upon the inroads of Charle- 
magne, instead of preceding them by nearly a century 


31. In Belgium, where, in spite of the encomiums lavished on the con- 
stitution by the speakers at the Mechlin Congress, the liberal constitution 
is but the wish, while the tyrannous Code Napoléon i is the will of the na- 
tion, the conv ent- question is very difficult to solve. If each inmate of a 
convent retains his individual right of possessing, his property on his 
death must be divided among his relations according to the provisions of 
the code. If the whole community becomes proprietor, then the law of 
mortmain applies, and it has no right to inherit or to claim. If by: 
fiction certain members of the community become trustees for the whole, 
the code qualifies the act as one de dol et de fraude, and annuls it. On 
the other hand, if the members of the community are to take solemn 
vows, it is commonly held that they must give up all right to their pro- 
perty, and that the community becomes the corporate proprietor. If 
this view is correct, the continued existence of such communities in 
Belgium becomes impossible. If they pretend to hold in common, the 
law of mortmain dissolves them; if by trustees, the code annuls the 
fiction as a fraud ; if they pretend to hold as individuals, not only do 
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they give up the solemnity of their religious vow, but they become 
incaps able of leaving their ‘property to their convent, away from their 
family, after their death. 

This question was to have been discussed at the Congress of Mechlin. 
What was said there was very little to the purpose. But if we may 
consider the pamphlet of V. D. B. as a memoir presented to the con- 
eress, it is by itself sufficient to vindicate the importance of that 
meeting. It is not the first of the author’s writings on the subject. 
He had a lready in 1862 printed a book entitled De solemnitate votorum, 
preecipue paupe rtatis religiose, epistola, which was sent to Rome for the 
purpose of making known there the economical difficulties of religious 
foundations 1n Belgium. The author proves that it would be extremely 
rash on the part of the members of any community to call themselves 
proprietors wt univers, but that certain of the members must be made, 
not trustees for the rest, but absolute proprietors, wt singuls, before 
God and their own consciences, as well as before the law; so that the 
other members of the community should have no right, and should 
simply enjoy a precarious usufruct, depending on the good pleasure 
of the proprietor-members. He owns that this condition is hard; but 
he shows how rash it would be to endeavour to escape it. He recom- 
mends the suspension of the ecclesiastical law which forbids religious 
persons to be real proprietors wt singuli without breach of the tenour 
of their vows 

The present pamphlet carries on the argument, and examines the 
question in its political aspect. ‘The solution finally recommended is 
that the legislature should authorise each community to hold in common, 
and to transmit to their successors the site of their establishment; and 
that it should at the same time obtain, through negotiation with Rome, 
a bull or brief forbidding religious persons (1) to possess in common 
other real estate than the principal seat of their establishment, or (2) to 
make out of what they inherit any excessive donations to the cubis mem- 
bers of their community, or to other houses of their order. The term 

‘excessive donation” he wishes to be accurately defined, by fixing some 
minimum which any one, whatever his possessions might be, should be 
allowed to give; and by allowing this minimum to be “exceeded up to a 
certain aliquot P art of the whole property of the donor in the case of a 
rich person; the rest to go to his relations, unless he has none, when 
he ought to have full right to do what he likes with his own. 

The pamphlet is written with rare moderation, and seems to hit on 
: middle term which ought to satisfy not only the consistency of the 
lawyers, but the exigencies of the families who complain that convents 
are enriched at their « expense, and contrary to the spirit of the Code. 


02. M. de Molinari is the director of the Economiste Belge, an organ 
of the school of Adam Smith, Bastiat, and Cobden; and he is also one of 
the most sensible advocates of the Cialis and reconstruction of the 
two parties which, under the name of Catholic and Liberal, distract the 
politics of Belgium. He has experienced the oppression of the so- 

called Liberals; expelled from a professorship at the Athénée Royal of 
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Paris by the revolution of 1548, he returned to his own country, and 
finished his course of politic il economy at the Jusée TI ndustrie of Brus- 
sels, where, we believe, he has not been alt ogether well treated ] by the 
Liberal ministry. This giv esa personal significance to his protest against 
the nomenc ‘lature of dus: two parties, which falsely implies that the one 
compri ses all that is religious, and the other all that loves liberty, in Bel- 
cium. One who has experienced the tyranny of the partisans of cen- 
tralisation and universal administration says, ‘with no less feeling than 
truth, “Whether despotism is exercised in sie of the principles 
L789, or in virtue of the absolute principles of divine right, it is no 
less despotism.” 

M. de Molinari’s course of political economy is distinguished from 
08 rs by the prominence he gives to a law destined, as he believes, to 
be the refutation of the socialist school of universal administration, “J 
have attempted to demonstrate,” he says, ‘that the world of the econo- 
mist, in which socialism ean find no regulative principle, is governed by 
a law of equilibrium which tends incessantly and irresistibly to maintain 
a necessary proportion between the different branches and the different 
avents of production, I have endeavoured to show that under the in- 
fluence of this law order establishes itself spontaneously in the economi- 
cal world, as it does in the physical world by the law of gravitation.” 
The only things which prevent this law nanan its full development 
are—1l. The uncertainty of the seasons; 2. ‘The insufficient knowledge 
of the state of the markets; and, 3. Monopolies Now it is clear that 
the administrative systems proposed by the socialists could not rectify 
the first obstacle, would be a most clumsy machinery for rectifying the 
second, and une rather increase than diminish the third. ‘There is 
therefore no ground for the pretence that in order to maintain egui- 
librium between production and demand, we must employ the foresight 
of an army of administrators and sury eyors, whose duty it should be to 
prescribe what every produce should prov ride, and consequently how 
much each consumer should enjoy. Inh: abitants of our metropolis see 
aeeny morning an ample but not excessive provision made for its 

3,000,000 inhabitants, and this without any previous direction or 
settled plan; the utmost order and regularity result from the natural 
economic law of the supply and demand finding their equilibrium 
spontaneously ; whereas we might look for a chaos tenfold more chaotic 
than that of Baden ava, if the problem were left to the arrangement of 
administrators or directors of social labour and consumption. 

[In common with all who undertake to write a course of any s special 
science, M. de Molinari has been obliged to seek his proper place in the 
circle of philosophy, and to attach himself, by proper transitions, to the 
proximate sciences. In this he has faile d from want of any general 
philosophical culture. He has no idea of the met iphysic s of political 
economy. Man, he si ys, in the eyes of the economist, is a being with 
material, mor is. and intelle ctual needs; his body requires food, clothing, 


shelter, and protection ; his mind is athirst for knowledge; it wants to 
be ever receiving new impressions; his sentiment requires he pabulum 
of love, of beauty, and of religion, And this world, the world of the 
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economist, is sufficient to supply all these wants. ‘Le globe que nous 
habitons, l’immensité dont nous avons la perspective, la société au sein 
de laquelle nous vivons, renterment tous les ¢lements necessaires ala 
satisfaction de nos appetits matcriels, intellectuels et moraux.” But the 
material wants come first; and he ‘the time the economist has done 
with them, his course is finished, and he has nothing left to say on the 
satisfaction of our intellectual and moral wants. Thus he gives ocea- 
sion to his enemies to say that with him our animal wants are all in all, 

There is more reason to accuse him of forgetting the truth that body 
and soul are distinguished chiefly in this, that while the body has only 
wants for us to supply, the soul has duties to fulfil; and that these 
duties are so harmonised with our wants, that the faithful performance 
of the one ensures the supply of the other. The moral foundation of 
political economy is not the satisfaction of appetites, but the fulfilment 
of duties. Labour, patience, justice, peace, and self-denial are the 
mainsprings of economical production, and the metaphysical basis of 
the science is not in a philosophy which reduces religion and learning 
toa mere satisfaction of an appetite, like eating or drinking, but in the 
verification of the promise, Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 


justice, and all these things’—the necessaries of life—“ shall be added 


unto you, 

dv. There is a fundamental unity in all that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
writes, which gives a systematic character to hits most detached thoughts. 
The thread which runs through his second series of E ssays is the vindi- 
cation of the idea of physiological growth, in opposition to that of mecha- 
nical arrangement and construction, as the central idea of all phil sophy 
and science. He argues that the stellar universe grows; but is not built 
up; that it came to be, * not by manufacture but by ev olution ;” that 
every natural existence follows a like law; : that political systems are 
hot imposed by the will of an — on but grow up out of the 
habits of the populations ; that trade obeys a similar rule, flourishing 
not under the régime of rules and restrictions, but under that of free 
growth. These elementar y “first principles” he applies in a way which 
will not alw ays command the same assent as the principles themselves, 
because his assumptions of supposed facts are often false. It 1s not true 
that all believers in a Creator have conceived Him under the childish 
figure of an anthropomorphic being moving and fashioning a mass of 
matter at a certain distance outside himself: this is the conception 
which St. Augustine mocks at. Again, when, in accordance with his 
fund: unental idea, after dividing morality into the « posterior? morality 
of relative right and the @ priort morality of absolute right, he defines 
the latter to be “e@ mformity to the laws of comp! ete life,” ar nd the “re- 
gwation of conduct in such a w: iy that pain shall not be inflicted,” he 
cle; arly as into the vice of all systematisers, and elevates minor or even 
doubtful ¢] haracteristics of a truth into its differentia, in order to bring it 
Within his peculiar terminology. Through these defects he often mi ikes 
the unhappy mistake of opposing the truth by the misuse of ideas essen- 
hally true. 
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o4. All great writers are necessarily egotistical. “ Mon dessein,” 
says Descartes in the beginning of his famous Disecowrs, ‘n'est pas 
@enseigner la méthode que chacun doit suivre pour bien conduire sa 
raison, mais seulement de faire voir en quelle sorte j’ai taché de con- 
duire Ja mienne.” Bacon begins his cogitata ef visa with the sentence, 
“Franciscus Baconus sic cogitabat.” Hobbes’s Leviathan is so ego- 
tistical that Corbet designed to extract from it a volume, to be entitled 
TTobbius de se. The greatest poets, by the side of their masterpieces 
which bear the impress of universal humanity, have written down in 
enigma their own most concentrated personality. Beside the Divina 
Commedia stands the Vita Nuova, and Shakespcire’s plays are followed 
by his sonnets. But it would be wrong to call Descartes or Bacon, 
Dante or Shakespeare, egotistical writers. The title is due rather to 
those who seek to communicate to their readers a whimsical, maggoty, 


freakish, capricious way of looking on life and the world, a method of 


their own, the adoption of which constitutes their disciples a school of 
humour, often taking its name from its text-book and code, like the 
fellowship of Pantagruelists, or that of the Shandeans. Sir Edward 
sulwer Lytton seems bitten with the ambition of founding a school of 
this kind. ‘Though he would be loth to confess to this utilitarian age 
that he seeks no more useful end than Montaigne or Sterne aimed at, 
and though his essays are full of what are meant for practical hints and 
general observations on men, morals, and manners, yet his supreme 
admiration for those authors, no less than the internal evidence of his 
writings, shows that his place is in the same class as theirs. He 
labours, however, under comparative disadvantage. Rabelais and Sterne 
took the precaution of clapping the cap and bells on their fictitious 
oracles, and wrapping up the bitter pill of wisdom in the sugary cover- 
ing of foolery ; and Montaigne, who speaks in his own person, with- 
drew himself from the world, sounding forth from the hidden recesses 
of his chateau like an incorporeal voice, and paraded himself, not as a 
model of wisdom, but as a chartered libertine of eccentricity. But our 
present guide and philosopher takes his duty seriously, and blazons his 
Caxton—that is to say, himself—and his Caxtoniana, or individual 
Bulwernesses, before our eyes, as if he thought it a solemn thing to be 
the book, glass, and guide of a new generation of influential gentlemen. 
We can pardon this assumption when coupled with the retirement ofa 
Montaigne, but it is not taken so kindly from one who struts before our 
eyes on the stage of society and politics. A man, moreover, whose life 
has been broken in two by a conversion finds his claims as a teacher 
subject to no little suspicion. Whether Sir E. Lytton has ever been 
converted we cannot say. It is clear, however, that in some sort Zhe 
Caxtons was accepted as a confession that he had looked on truth askance 
and strangely in his earlier works. Whether he had really changed 
his mind, or whether his original ideal of a gentleman was found practi- 
cally to be a failure to be replaced by something more acceptable to 
the public, it equally follows that his beginning and his end do not 
correspond, and that he is as it were but a cracked looking-glass. 

He is a remarkable writer, however, and deserves an attentive 


<Not. 
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study. Ofno logical depth, and with a minimum of power of observa- 
tion, by the force of an imagination which, when fed on the creations of 
other writers, stands him in stead of both reason and sight, he has 
managed to elevate himself almost into the front rank of contemporary 
English literature. For a writer of such real power, his notions of what 
constitutes an argument are both ludicrous and astonishing. No rural 
philosopher who ever studied psychology in flowers, or ontolo: cy in the 
clouds, has put together greater nonsense than the following - * When 
thou gazest on the track of light which the moon makes on the ocean, 
that track to thy vision seems the one luminous path through the 
measureless waste of the darkness around it ; but alter the course of thy 
bark, and the track shifts with the course—those waves are illumined 
which before were rayless, and those in darkness which before were 
bright. For the dark and the light vary still with thine own point of 
vision ; and in truth the moon favours not one wave more than another. 
Truth makes on the « ocean of nature no one track of light—every eye 
looking on finds its own” (i. 248). ‘ Truth, as humanity knows it, is 
not what the schoolmen call it—one and indivisible ;'it is like light, 
and splits not only into elementary colours, but into numberless tints. 
Truth with Raffaele is not the same as truth with Titian; truth with 
Shakespeare is not the same as truth with Milton ; truth with St. Xavier 
is not the same as truth with Luther; truth with Pitt is not the same 
as truth with Fox. Each man takes from life his favourite truth, as 
each man takes from light his favourite colour” (11. 70). 

We are not sure that he knows what mastery his imagination has 
over his reason. He is, however, fully aware that it is stronger than his 
power of observation ; and he ‘asserts that he possesses a faculty of 
habitual clairvoyance, or seeing through other organs than the eyes. 
“T have had sometimes to describe minutely scenes which, at the time 
of describing, I had never witnessed. I visited those scenes later. I 
then examined them with a natural apprehension that I had committed 
some notable mistake... .. In no single instance could I ever find, 
alter the most rigid scrutiny, that the clairvoyance of imagination had 
deceived me. .. . . I am not sure, indeed, that I could not describe 
the things I imagine more exactly than the things I habitually see. | 
an not sure that I could not give a more truthful picture of the Nile, 
which I have never behe Id except in my dre: uns, than I could of the 

ittle lake at. the bottom of “my own pi ark” (vol. i. p. 50). To define is 
a kind of intellectual creation. It is therefore easier to describe an 
Imaginary Nile than a real pond; for the describer makes his Nile, but 
not the pond. But to assert that a man ean generally describe what he 
has not seen more truthfully than what he has see n, is to say that his 
original observations are not of equi al value with chow which he com- 
piles in his memory and digests in his imagination from the observa- 
tions of others—that he is a reader of books more than a reader of 
nature or of men, 

Sir E. Lytton is aware of this, as he shows in the following 
passage: “In these essays,” he says, * I know that I cannot fail to say 
much that is original, whether I will or not, because I am here simply 
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expressing my own mind, as formed by life and by reading. No other 
human being in the world can have gone through the same combina. 
tions of experience in life, or the same range of choice in reading” 
(i. 238). He is original, but not simply for the reasons he gives 

which would make out a star in a kaleidosc ope to be original, buscando 
no star similar has ever appeared in it before, or will appear 
again. He is original because he has an exceptional lnagination, a 
ereater power of reading in himself than most men have, though h he h: as 
very little ability to tell whether the things he reads die re are general 
truths or personal fancies. This gives him a kind of oirlish feeling 
of being misunderstood ; - uncomprehe nded by his contemporaries, 
‘‘ Certain | am,” he says, ‘‘ that every author who has written a book 
with earnest foret hought and tondly- “cherished designs will bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that much which he meant to convey has never be en 
euessed at in any review of his work ; and many a diese beauty 

thought, on which he principally valued himself, remains, like the 
statue of Isis, an image of truth from which no hand lifts the veil” 
(i. 190), Again: “How poor and niggard compared with my early 


hopes have been my ultimate results! How questioned, erudzed, 
and litigated my right of title “4 every inch of ey that my thought 
had discovered or my toils had cultivated ! .. I flatter myself that 


my purposes linked my toils to some slight service to man kind ; that in 
oraver efforts I was asserting opinions in the value of which te human 
interests I sincerely believed, and in lighter aims venting thoughts and 
releasing fancies which might add to the culture of the world!” But 
“not till at least a century after his brain and his hand are dust can 
even critics begin to form a rational conjecture of an author's or a 
statesman’s uses to his kind.” 

The activity of his fancy, combined with the torpor of his reasoning 
powers, suggests to him not only the old complaints about the inability 
of language to seize and fix the rich variety of thought, but a more 
original complaint about the tyranny of the weaker sister over the 
stronger, and the sad trick of language in snufling out, tripping up, or 
running away with the imagination. “So much,” he says, “is sug- 
gested in so small a point of time, that were it in my power to t2 ranscribe 
all that passes through my mind in any given half-hour of silent reverie, 
it would take me years to write it down... When, having suth- 
ciently filled the mind with a chosen subj ject, woul formed the clearest 
possible concept ions of what we intend to say on it, we sit down to the 
act of writing, the words are never exactly faithful to the preconceived 
ideas. . . . . By a tyranny we cannot resis st, while we leave unuttered 
much that we had designed to express, We are carried on mechanically 
to say much of which we had not even a conscious perception the 
moment before, as an inevitable consequence of the thought out of 
which another thought springs self-for: med and full- erown” (i. 2il). 
Even in telling his stories he is subject to this tyranny, and never 
knows how his tale will end. Hence he says the dri semaiaet ought to 
take a known legend, because he “is much more alive to faults and 
merits in the story he does not invent, than to those ofa story which 
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he cannot see clearly before him till, in fact, he has told it” (ii. 275). 
This inconvenience, howev er, might be avoided by first telling the story 
in the rough, and then dramatising it. 

In onder to comprehend the nature of a subjective writer like Sir 
E. B. Lytton, we ought to compare his method, as described by himself, 
with that of a realistic writer, such as Balzac. When he had once made 
up his mind to produce a new book, Balzac’s first proceeding was to think 
it out thoroughly before he put pen to paper. He was not satisfied with 
possessing himself of the main idea only ; he followed it out mentally 
into its minutest ramifications, devoting to the process just that amount 
of patient hard labour and self-sacrifice which no inferior writer ever 
has the common sense or the courage to bestow on his work. With his 
note-book ready in his hand, Balzac studied his scenes and characters 
straight from lite. General oct dge of what he wanted to describe was 
not enough for this determined realist. If he found himself in the least 
at fault, he would not hesitate to take a long journey merely to ensure 
truth to nature in describing the street of a country town, or in paint- 
ing some minor peculiarity of rustic character. In Paris he was per- 
petually about the streets, or penetrating into every haunt of men, to 
study the human nature about him in its minutest varieties. Day by 
day, “and week by week, his note-book and his brains were hard at wor k 
together, before he thought of sitting down to his desk to begin. When 
he had fins uly amassed his materials in this laborious manner, he at last 
retired to his study; and from that time till his book had gone to press 
society saw him no more. Le wrote and rewrote his books at least 
three times, and therefore had no need of adopting old stories, because 
he did not know whither a new one would carry him. 

We have only spoken of those ~ of Caxtoniana in which the 
author gives us glimpses of himself. hey must not be taken as com- 
plete specimens of a number of remar em le — containing much 
excellent criticism, and much that is artistically charming. The essay 
on the “Superior Man” is full of satiric humour; that on “ Posthu- 
mous Iame” is a respectable chapter of ¢ thical philosophy, accidentally 
interesting from its implied refutation of an opinion held by some 
Catholics that the moral philosophy of Protestants gives an equal, 
perhaps superior, importance to intellectual as compared with mor: . 
perfection, Of the critical essays, that on ki nowledge of the world, as 
found in the writings of some great authors, is the most remarkable. 
But there is se: ueely one which is not worth reading. ‘There are not 
in the book many ideas which we have not seen elsewher re; but the old 
are often presented in new combinations. And we m: Ly — that 
though the author has not annexed other men’s thoughts by the right 
of natural sovereignty over the sphere to which they apply, yet, on the 

other hand, he has not plagiarised like a pickpocket. 

3d. Those who had experienced the delightful urbanity of Raflache 
and the rudeness of his great rival Michael ‘Angel o, naturally preferred 
the works of the centle a to those of the old bear - but not content 
with their own preference, t hey turned the stream ot! ‘tradition, and have 
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made it difficult even now for a man to avow that he prefers the Titanic 
prophets and sibyls of the Sistine Chapel to the Cartoons of Hampton 
Court. The pub ication of Mendelssohn’s letters looks like a similar at- 
tempt on the part of his friends and admirers. They are taking us by 
storm, and forcing us to avow that because he was such a good. fellow, 

so modest, so kindly, so honest, so well read, such a perfect ; gentleman, 

therefore his music must be better than that ‘of the bear Beethoven, the 
petit-maittre LT: iydn, the frivolous Mozart, or the gobbling Handel. It is 
a method of forcing Mendelssohn's music into higher fashion than the 
intrinsic merits of the music itself warrant. But it is a very pleasant 
method ; and as we can keep our own ideas about Mendelssohn’s place 
as a composer, while we willingly subscribe to his admirers’ opinion of 
the man, we only hope that his family will give us still more of this 
charming correspondence. 

Mendelssohn seems to have divided the life of a composer into two 
parts ; the first that of a student,-—a learner and imitator; the second 
that of a man who cuts himself loose from his moorings, and strives to 
express, not other people’s ideas, but his own inmost heart. It is only 

in this latter phase that he considers the musician really such. But we 
qu iestion whether Mendelssolin was not gre: iter in the days of his inita- 
tion, When he was still lashed to Bee thoven’s Pegasus—in the days of 
the Octett, and the JWdsummer- Night's Dr cain, and his e: uly quartetts and 
sonatas—than he was in the days of his originality. He was entirely 
opposed to all the art-talk which has become so fashionable, and he con- 
side red that words and music were incommensurable methods of expres- 
sion; music being to his mind far more precise than language. He had 
no belief in theories as tending to help people to compose. His one 
recipe was work ; first, practice and imitation of other masters’ music, 
then, a laborious endeavour to express one’s own self. The only sphere 
where he allowed theory to prevail was in his notion of church music. 
Nothing worthy the name existed, he said, but the old compositions for 
the Papal Ch: apel. All existing masses were sc andalously operatic, and 
evidently written without an iin of their purpose. Here he allowed his 
own tempers ument to overcloud his ae When the Sacred Har- 
monic Society performs his Hymn of Praise by the side of Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, we can all hear that his notion of religious j joy is much more 

cloomy, perturbed, and misty than Mozart’s notion of the religious awe 
expressed even in the profound triads of the Dies ir. His divine ealety 
has a touch of the Walpurgis Night in it. me wonder that he thought 
the clear sparkling flow of Haydn’s Masses “ scandalously gay. ” He 
would have been a greater musician if he had gone on developing what 
he had learned out of Beethoven and Bach, than he has become by his 
attempts to transcribe his own heart and soul, beautiful as these were 
in themselves, Here he failed, either through the want of profundity in 


his genius, or enone his in ibility to invent the means of expressing 
what he really felt. 


36. Professor Ansted chooses the moment of our giving up the pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands, to register the results of our rule , to note 
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the politic -al elements of the population, and to judge of the probability ot 
the English plans being ea out after the islands are incorpor: ited 
into Greece. He says also, “T should be able at a turning- point of their 
history to observe and study the physical geography and geology of the 
islands and the customs of the people,” as if the natural features of the 
Jand and peop le were in danger of being changed by the “ peaceful re- 

yolution” about to take place. The book is the production of a scholar 
and geologian, who notes with observant eyes the antiquities and the 

natural curiosities of the islands. ‘The political reflections are sensible 
but not novel; the remarks on the state of agriculture and the comfort 
of the population are those of a man who knows how to use his eyes ; 
and the observations on their inner life are just those which we might 
expect of a man who does not speak the language, and cannot converse 
with the natives. No general culture will quite make up for this defi- 
ciency; and we progress through this thick volume with the continual 
expectation of finding something more striking than it really contains. 


The interest of A Winter in Upper and Lower Egypt is chietly 
to oa ascribed to the fact that the author has visited that country twice, 
in 1852 and in 1861; and, even in the East, thirty years make some 
changes which are worth noting. As far as the Egyptian antiquities are 
concerned, these changes have all been for the worse. There has iain 
a constant demand on the part of travellers for sculptures to carry away 
with them; and the Arabs have cut them from the tombs so recklessly, 
and with such inferior tools, that they have destroyed ten times more 
than they have sold. The brilliant colouring with which the walls were 
formerly decorated has, in most instances, been destroyed by the practice 
of taking off impressions on moist paper; ‘eid Mr. Hoskins considers no 
tombs now worth seeing except those which, from being only recently 
opened, have not yet been subjected to this process. At Kar nak, several 
of the columns in the great hall have been thrown down in maki: ne a 
carriage-road into the ruins; and a great portion of “the most interest- 
ing historical sculptures in the valley of the Nile” has been covered 
with rubbish. The number of European travellers has had its usual 

result in greatly increased prices. Fifty pounds is now asked for a 
mummy which’ might formerly have been had for ten shillings; and 
there is a brisk trade carried on in sham antiquities. ‘The gener ral belief 
that the English will buy any thing has penetrated even to Nubia, where 
the natives coolly asked Mr. Hoskins to buy pebbles which the ‘y had 
just picked up from the eround before his face. ‘The expense of the 
voyage up the Nile is also. very much greater than formerly. Provisions 
are still cheap; but the price of boats and the w ages of the servants are so 
high as to force m: iny invalids who have intended to eo on into Upper 
ae t to spend the winter at Cairo. <A great deal of money has thus 
been brought into the country 5 - and, as the Arabs have not lost their 
ir ugal habits, many of them must ne be very rich. But they have no 
confidence in the Government; the ‘y do not hold a single Treasury bond; 

and th ey still bury their tre: sures, ‘and borrow money from the Jews, i in 
order more successfully to plead poverty to the tax-gatherer. In the 
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country villages Mr. Hoskins noticed occasionally that the peasantry 
wore rather more clothing than when he first visited them; but in other 
respects their condition seems to have undergone little change.  ‘T! ley 
are so needy, that they can only obtain seed by pledging the expected 
crop; so that any rise of prices, or any increased demand for a particular 
eae of produce, such as there has been for cotton since the American 
war, too often only goes to enrich the middleman, without any part of it 
finding its way into the hands of the cultivator of the soil. 


It is hardly possible that any writer save one can combine in 
a single book so much affection tor Mahometans, hatred of mission- 
aries, knowledge of Africa, respect for the writings of Captain Burton, 
and contempt for those of all other travellers, as the F.R.G.S. has con- 
trived to bring together in his Wanderings in West Africa. It was 
hardly worth while to throw a veil over his sist , unless he was pre- 
pares d to vive some care to the suppressi¢ yn of the Slee rm: al evidence of it. 
The title of the book is really a misnomer, for the author's “ wanderings” 
are confined to the few hours he was able to spend on shore in the course 
of his outward voyage; but he is so quick an observer, and adds to his 
observations so much information from other sources, that, with appar- 
ently little material, he has produced a very satisfactory book. 

His first halt was at Sad ca. The prospects of this island, once so 
dear to eR Mg he does not paint very hopefully. In dhs best 
= of its trade the _ arly production of wine amounted to 20,000 or 

25,000 pipes, the pipe being worth from 25/. to 854. The “ Madei ra,” 
properly so calied, was a mixture of several varieties of grapes, both light 
and dark. The best wine was nee alone the southern coast, on a dry 
soil, consisting of “ decor cae basalts and red and yellow tufas.” The 
oround had to be ver y carefully prepared. There was no produce! for the 
first three years 5 and after every twenty years the whole vineyard had 
to be replanted. In 1825, 14, 432 pipes were exported; in 1854, 1860. 
A remedy has been found for the oidium in the application of powdered 
sulphur to the white fungus in which the disease consists, and subse- 
quently keeping the spot nee <1 with lime. But it is not easy to 
bring an extinct industry back to life. Of late years the natives have 
been applying themselves to sugar-planting ; but the amount of good 
land is limited, labour ex: pensive, and capital scarce. Even the ex cport 
ot the ecochine: al insect is coming to an end, its use being superseded by 
Magenta and the other coal-dyes 

The chief purpose, however, of the book, is to dispel the prev ailing 
belief in the necessary unhealt linens for Europeans of the West-: African 
coast; and the author has certainly shown that the extreme mor tality 
which gives these settlements so evil a name m: wy be accounted for 
without attributing it to any natural, or at least to any irremediable, 


disadvantages. Beginning at St. Mar s, Bathurst, he describes the 


town as built on an island, the soil of lai h is in parts below the sea- 
level, with brackish water oozing out from the surface, and the whole 
site apparently selected “ for oe a to mud, mangrove, miasma, and 
malaria.” Only eight miles off is the out-station for ‘invalids, placed on 
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the higher ground of the mainland, open to the sea-breeze, and protected 
from the poisonous wind which blows from the swamps along the coast. 
In Sierra Leone, Freetown, the capital of the colony, stands on a soft 
sandstone, which absorbs the tropical rains and returns them to the air 
as noxious vapours. The heights behind the town, though only 900 
feet above the sea, enjoy a wholly different climate. At Cape-Coast 
Castle there is the same mistaken situation, and the natives have, in 
addition, a habit of burying their dead beneath the mud-floors of their 
houses, while even the European cemeteries are placed in the middle of 
the town. There is ample room for the whole station on the summit of 
a hill to the north-east of the present one. The first lesson which the 
settlers on this coast have to learn seems to be the very simple one that, 
when there is a choice of climates, healthy and unhealthy, it is better to 
live in the former, even at the loss of a possible change of air, than to 
live in the latter, and keep the former to do occasional duty as a sana- 
torlum. 

Two things only are wanted, according to the F.R.G.S., for the de- 
velopment of the West-African trade,—the removal of the white popu- 
lation to the higher ground, and greater industry on the part ofthe black 
race. The palm-oil trade is capable of great extension; and a species 
of coffee, preferred by the French traders to Mocha, grows wild on parts 
of the coast. But the great object of future, as of past, commerce will 
probably be gold. The Kong Mountains run from cast to west, nearly 
parallel with this part of the coast, and at some distance from the sea. 
Hitherto only about a quarter of their southern slope has been explored ; 
but, judging both from American analogies, and trom the fact that the 
metal is found in greater quantities and in larger particles the farther 
we go into the interior, it is probable that the richest yield will prove to 
be in the neighbourhood of the central chain. At the beginning of the 
last century the export was estimated at three millions and a half ster- 
ling; and though it has now fallen to less than a sixth of that sum, it 
must be remembered that only one-eighth of the expected gold-producing 
area has ever been worked, and that the natives do not use either ma- 
chinery or quicksilver. 

The F.R.G.S, certainly makes out a primd facie case for a change in 
our system of dealing with the black population of West Africa. The 
line we have hitherto adopted seems to unite the opposite evils of neglect 
and indulgence. It is impossible to conceive any thing more revolting 
than the picture which this book gives of the condition of the native 
tribes along the coast: and Sierra Leone is described as a species of 
Negro Alsatia, where the home-grown vices of the indigenous race are 
found in combination with the imported vices of the liberated slaves. 
English constitutionalism and missionary petting seem hardly the treat- 
ment best adapted for such a population. A more severe discipline would 
no doubt do them good; but that even a gold fever would make a West 
Atrican industrious, is another and a less probable conclusion. 


9 ~ e ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
vJ. Professor Sullivan and Mr. O’Reilly have published in a separate 
form, and with the addition of a very complete index, three papers on 
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portions of the geology of Spain, which appeared in the last volume of 
the Atlantis. ‘The first is the more considerable, being in fact an essa 
on the geology of the whole province of } Santana. The fol lowing are 
the chief conclusions at which they have arrived: 

1. They recognise with other geologists the existence of rocks be- 
longing to five formations in the province: a, eocene (nummulitic 
croup) ; b, cretaceous; ¢, jurassic; d, triassic; and e, carboniferous, 
The cretaceous rocks form three horizons, each represented by lime- 
stones, sandstones, and clays, and well characterised by fossils, and cor- 
responding to those of M. d'Archiac, exec pt that while he does not 
think the lower green sand is represented in the province, the authors 
do. They do not think that the cretaceous rocks are as thick as M. de 
Verneuil states. With him they believe in the existence of a consider- 
able development of jurassic rocks; but they have shown that these un- 
derlie the whole cretaceous rocks, and crop out every where in the valleys 
where they have been uncovered by denudation. They consider that 
the jurassic rocks commence with a bed of dolomite, which in some 
pl aces is trom 300 to 400 feet thick, and appears to represent the upper 
jura. They also believe that the highest peaks of the Cantabrian 
Pyrenees, which hitherto have been looked upon as carboniferous, are 
jurassic. They have drawn attention to the curious platforms which 
form the Asturian coast; they explain them as the result of the up- 
heaval of the Iberian Peninsula; and as those platforms are usually 
looked upon as earboniferous, they account for rocks of that age being 
in contact with nummulitic beds, by supposing a great fault to extend 
in a N.E. and S.W. direction from the sea towards the mountains of 
Cavadonga, in the Asturias. The extension of the jurassic rocks has 
necessar: ‘ly diminished the area of the triassic formation hitherto sup- 
posed to exist in the centre of the province. Although the authors have 
coloured part of their map as triassic, they consider the area assigned to 
the rocks of that period as provision: i. and requiring investigation. 

2, They divide the zine ores of the province into two classes, ac- 
cording to the rock in which they oceur; the brown ores, which are the 
most Important, being formed in joints in the dolomite, which form a 
sheet of rock covered in part by cretaceous rocks, and which extends, 
as they believe, into the province of Biscaya. The white ores are 
formed in joints of limestone. The metals the -y consider to have been 
precipits ited from solution by double decomposites, with the carbonates 
of lime and magnesia of the rocks; and consequently they believe the 
carbonates of zine, lead, &c., to have preceded ee sulphid es, or blende, 
galena, ke. As the do! omite contains a good de: ' of carbonate of iron, 
they explain the a of brown zine ores by that circumstance; 
and further, they believe that the whole of the iron ores of the province 
are derived from the decomposition of the dolomite, and suggest that the 


. oy ™ 
celebrated carbonate of iron ot Somorostro, in Biscaya, has had a simual 
or) 2in, 


The V have shown the existence of su Iphates of the alkaline ¢ parths 
in xen and walenas, and established that the sulphate of barytes ot 
the veinstone is of later origin than the carbonates, and consequently 
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that the sulphides have been produced by the metamorphosis of car- 
a | 

. They consider the halloysites, or clays which Accompany zine 
ores, 7 be nothing y nie th: . fine atin il mud, carried into the joints by 
e} ngulfed streams, the clay being afterwards sometimes modified by the 
action of mineral springs. This action has been confirmed by a direct 
relationship having been established between hot springs and scme of 
the mineral deposits. 

5. They have explained the manner in which mammillated reniform, 
elobular, and botryoid al structures in minerals are produced, and shown 
the peculiar action which carbonates of manganese and iron perform in 
thie « ~ ay and ee ism of minerals, 

The hyd rocarbonate of zinc of Spain, they say, is not the zine 
bliithe of mineralogists, and is identical with the Marionite of Dr. Elder- 
horst, found in Arkansas, Its true formula is 8 Zn0+5 CO,+5 HO, 
and is identical in composition with Schindler’s artificial compound, the 
formula of which they think ought to be written as above, ‘They iden- 
tify the zine bliithe with the artificial carbonate prépared by B onsdorff. 
The peculiar amorphous silicates combined with carbonates they look 
upon as compounds of dicarbonate and disilicate of zine; which they 
consider to be isomorphous, and capable of entering into endless combi- 
nation, The silicates are produced by the double decomposition of car- 
~— of zine by alkaline silicates derived from clays. 

The discovery of the bone-cave of Dolores, containing teeth and 
diinas remains of an elepl rant (E leph: is primigenius, or perhaps FE. anti- 
quus) buried in hydrocarbonate of zine, fixes, in their opinion, the age 
of zine ores, which it would thus appear were formed, in part at least, 
during the post- tertiary period, ‘This is, perhaps, the only instance on 
record in which it has been found possible to fix the age of ores, 

The other papers relate to the province of Madrid. ‘The first is an 
account of a remarkable deposit of massive Thenardite or anhydrous 
sulphate of soda, of which we believe no account had before been pub- 
lished. This paper is illustrated by a map, sections, and views of the 
valley of the Jarama, where the deposit is found, The paper consists 
of an elaborate discussion of the chemical changes by which this salt 
was produced. Its exact age has not yet been determined, but it is 
a pleiocene or post- pleiocene. The authors have shown that 
this salt can only be formed within a very limited range of temperature, 
Which, curiously enough, is almost the same as that existing on the 
plain of Madrid at present. ‘This fact 1s of great importance in connec- 
tion with the glacial theory. 

The second paper is an account of the analysis of a singular fresh- 
water dolomite, which is saturated with hydrated silica, and the compo- 
sition of which completely explains the production of meerschaum. 

The essay on the geology of the province of Santander is almost a 
complete monograph on the mode of production of zinc ores, and affords 


the most satisfactory evidence yet published of the aqueous origin of 
ores in general, 
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40, The phenomena of glaciers have latterly gained in importance 
from the dynamic functions “attributed to them during the post-terti: ary 
period by geologists. Their study is also interesting to the physicist, 
because it advances our knowledge of congelatio n,and of molecular pro- 


perties of water and ice, and leads to a more detailed iny — of 


the meteorology of the Alps. That great no dal mass may be regarded 
asa kind of labora tory, Wherein physicists can observe on an almost 
experunental scale the causes of variation of temperature, and the con- 
sequent variation in the radiation, formation of clouds, rain-fall, snow, 
and winds. ‘The results of such investigations of Alpine meteorology 
afford us useful keys in determining the more general Jaws which govern 


the motions of the air es creat regions. Alpine 1 researches also add 
many valuable facts to ph hysiology, especially about the effects of varia- 
tions of temperature, moisture, 1 rarefac tion of air, sunlight, &e. on the 


crowth on their eeographical distribution, and the diseases in- 
cidental to the pe culiar meteorological conditions under which man lives 
on high mountains and in deep escarped valleys. The scientific titera- 

ure of tl ae orn red years contains a great deal upon all these 
as cts. Mi : 
scattered through it are many valuable observations. naan the extent 
of the whole icles the compar: ative inaccessibility of a good deal 
of it to the majority of scientific men, and the great ata required 
to separate the small quantity of rich ore from the large quantity o if 
gangue, many valuab isoharnen! ions are lost, or rediscovered continually, 
The results of modern inv estigations are, if possible, much more scat- 
tered through works and journals in various languages, and upon sul) ects 
often so little connected that the student of one is not likely to come in 
contact with the works relating to the others. 

It was with pleasure, therefore, that we learned that so competent a 
ceologist as M. Dollfus-Ausset had undertaken to extract the * glacial 
ore” from the immense heap of selentifie liter: iture, and give it to the 
public ina compendions form. ‘The work is to consist of five volumes, 
the first of which is devoted to the writers who have treated on the hich 
regions of the Alps, and glaciers and subjects connected therewith ; the 
second to the high Alps, meteorology, &e.; the third to erratic phe- 
nomena; the fourth to ascer sions; and the fifth to glaciers in activity; 
the whole to be : aecomp: nied by an atlas of meteorol ical tables and 
illustrations of glacial phenomena. Three volumes have been publ blished, 
of which we have, however, at present only seen volumes ii, and ill. 
Vol. ii. contains notices of the character of the human inhabitants, the 
plants, animals, geology, miners ogy, the transparency of the air, iogs, 
clouds, winds, temperature of the air, of rocks, lakes, caves, springs, 
soils, &c.; hygrometry, barometry, evaporation, atmospheric electricity 
of the hicher ‘Alpine regions, and the sensations experienced in those 
regions, extracted from $ Saussure’ Voyage dans les Alpes ; the causes 01 
cold in high mountains, by M. Ch. Martins ; subterranean hydro- 
or phys and congelation of vesicular vapour, by M. Fournet; natural 
ol: aciers, by Professor Thury; and the orography of the Alps in relation 


to geology, by M. E. Desor. Vol. iii. contains the chief results on the 


h of the older part of it is now of course obsolete : but 
= 
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elacial and erratic phenomena of the Alps and Switzerland generally, of 
the Vosges, of the valley of the Rhine between Basil and Coblentz, of 


the _— Aar, Jura, Black Forest, lower basin of the Rhone, &e by 
Messrs. J. de ena aang H. B. de Saussure, A. Guyot, Ed. Collomb 
and Hogard Escher von der L ruth and Oswald Heer, Emile Benoi it, Carl 


Voet and Dollfus-Ausset, and R. Blanchet. For the purpose of com- 


paratl ve study it also contains notices of the erratic phenome: na of Scan- 


dinavia, North America, the Po, and England, by Messrs. Desor, Martin 


Y VY 
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L. Agassiz, Hogard, and Ramsay; and lastly, notices of the glaciers of 
1, by M. Ch. Martins; and the ancient and modern allu- 

the basin of the Rhine, by M. A. Daubrée. 

1e title Materials does not imply that the work pretends to be 


] ] 7 + 7 ] ‘ + 
9 con) lete eo! ction of all that has hitherto been done on the sub} CL$ 
i a 
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and theretore it may not be fair to criticise 1t for its shortcomings as a 


complete work. Still we cannot help expressing our disappointment at 
the general result. We do not understand the principle upon which the 
writer has made his selection of authors; but it is a pity that, having 
formed his text from them, he did not give, as notes, extracts by way 
of commentary, of the chief results and opinions of other old and new 
writers. This would, no doubt, have enlarged the work; but that was 
not of much import: ance When it had already reached the extent of five 
large volumes. ‘There is a total absence of all information upon many 
purely physical questions, and upon all chemical ones; and there is 
much room for additional physiological facts, especially on the dis- 
tribution of life. 

With all its defects, however, this work will be found useful. Although 
a mosaic of many fragments and different shades, it affords a good piec- 
ture of the phenomena described. The marginal notes forma very con- 
ytical table of contents, which much facilitates reference; 
but 5 bv hope there will be a good index in addition. 

. Dollfus-Ausset has added a note to M. Ch. Martins’ “ Essay on 
the pee eh of Meteorology,’ which we cannot help noticing. It is 
as follows : “ The persevering man who makes meteorological studies his 
speciality, is he authorised, is he right to foresee, to predict, to stigmatise 
in advance ? My personal opinion, which is shies that of mete orologists, 

who are observers, is thus formalised—No !” (vol. ii. p. 184.) And he 

adds, in a foot-note : “ The men of science (savants) by reading still pre- 
dict in their cabinet, in the 19th century, that which is conventionally 
called the weather (¢emps); personally I would say to them, You have 
predi icted so much that 1 believe you could not do better than never 
again to pred lict.” Wedo not know whether he alludes here to the 
system of telegraphic weather-signals which is now in use, and which, 
whatever may be the actual practical value of the results hitherto ob- 
tained, is an experiment in meteorological science of the very highest 
utility, which we hope to see fully sup — by the nation. ‘The re- 
mark savours too much of a certain school, who think science consists 
only in experiments and observations, and do not recognise any merit in 
those who contri bute ideas 
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41. Since the foundation of the Bibliotheque Universelle, nearly 
seventy years ago, a table of meteorological observations made at Geneva 
has been published in each number. Professor E. Plantamour has ¢ol- 
lected these observations for the period between 1826 and 1860; those 
of the years before that period having been made in a different place, 
and, for other reasons also, not being comparable. Having corrected an 
errors of press or of calculation which may have crept into them, he has 
prepared a report on the temperature, barometry, hygrometry, hydro- 
metry, and winds of Geneva for the period in question, This report, 
which likewise includes all the memoirs on meteorology which the 
author had previously published, is very well done. Unfortunately he 
has not given the actual daily observations, on the ground of their 
voluminous character, but only the calculated monthly means and ob- 
served extremes. We do not set much value upon tables of calculated 
means, It is doubtful, indeed, whether they are not rather injurious 
than beneficial, At all events they have done all the good they are 
capable of doing; and we have now passed trom generalities to the 
minute study of meteorological phenomena, in which the actual obserya- 
tions alone are of value. But we want more than the daily observa- 
tions of all the chief observatories of Europe: we want them simulta- 
neously made. To know the height of the barometer, the temperature, 
the direction, and force of the wind at (say) three o'clock every day in a 
number of places, is not what is required, but those data for fifty or a 
hundred points of Europe and America at exactly the same moment. 
Two or three years’ observations of this kind would be worth all those 
hitherto made. M. Plantamour’s book, however, contains much that 
may be useful in the study of Alpine meteorology. 


42. Herr von Bennigsen-Firder has given us in fifty-six folio pages 
the matter of a good-sized volume upon the superficial deposits of North 
Europe, which are now attracting attention in connection with the 
antiquity of the human race, and which constitute the materials of agri- 
cultural soils. He thus classifies these deposits :—1. Alluvial or recent 
period: a. Recent alluviums, of which forty-one varieties are described ; 
%. Old alluviums, Swedish glacier moraines, northern erratic blocks, 
which with M. Desor and others he separates from the true Boulder 
drift. 2. Quaternary, drift, glacial or ice period : a. Loam formation,— 
English loams, Danish Leer, Belgian limon de esbaye, French limon rouge, 
Upper Loess clay of the Rhine, Bone-cave loam, &c.; b. Loam marl, 
—Hoxne and St. Acheul beds, Potsdam argillaceous loam; ¢. Old 
Quaternary till or drift clays and gravels. 3. Tertiary period: a. New 
Tertiary — marine clays ; . Old brown coal series. 

In his recent and glacial periods he agrees practically with the 
classification of Sir Charles Lyell. In the Tertiary period he has not 
followed the classification founded upon paleontological data, or its mo- 
dification by Beyrich into eocene, oligocene, meiocene, and pleiocene, 
because he considers that that classification, which is admirably adapted 
for the classical basins of Paris and London, as not suited to the thin 
and widely-spread areno-argillaceous beds of the North, among which, 
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and also among the calcareo-arenaceous beds of the South of Europe, 
including the nummulitic series, the basins in question are exceptional 
intercalations. His attempt to establish a stratigraphical sequence by 
the coUrdination of beds so local must, of course, be subject to many 
corrections hereafter. Te has done good service by laying down a 
basis tor himself and others to follow up, and thus given us what is 
much required, a complete description and codrdination of the Euro- 
pean recent and post-pleiocene deposits, 


43, In pursuing his lectures on Stratigraphical Paleontology, M d’Ar- 
chiac has been occupied during the past year with the quaternary series, 
and consequently has had to treat of the discovery of stone implements in 
them, and of the human jaw found at Moulin Quignon. ‘The immediate 
importance of the subject has led one of his auditors to publish a summary 
of the lectures of the 12th, 17th, and 19th of June last. Few persons 
are better qualified to discuss this subject than M, d’Archiac. An excel- 
lent paleontologist, he has not only made the stratigraphical snecession 
and coirdination of rocks his especial study, but was the first to point 
out the existence of quaternary deposits in the north of France in his 
Essai sur la codrdination des terrains tertiaires du Nord de la France, pub- 
lished in April 1839 in the Bulletin de la Societé Géologique de la vance. 
He was also president of the meeting of English and French geologists 
who assembled at Paris to examine the human jaw found at Moulin 
Quignon, and ultimately visited that locality. It is important therefore 
to have his well-weighed and dispassionate observations on this subject, 
in addition to those of Mr. Prestwich, Dr. Falconer, and others already 
published. 

He first gives a brief history of the geological investigation made in 
the part of France in question ; then of the discoveries of the stone im- 
plements by M. Boucher de Perthes, and the apathy displayed about 
the matter in France until Mr. Prestwich read his paper to the Royal 
Society, of which he gives an abstract. He next tells the history of 
the Moulin Quignon fossil, which is so well known by the letters of Dr. 
Falconer to the Times, and by the controversy which resulted from 
them. M. d’Archiac admits the contemporaneity of the stone imple- 
ments aud the jaw-bone with the deposits in which they have been 
found, and consequently of man with the extinct mammalia of the 
quaternary period to which he refers the gravels of the valley of 
Somme. He thinks, however, that the age of these river-gravels and 
of similar limited deposits can only be accurately determined by coirdi- 
nating them with the well-marked deposits of the Netherlands and of 
England. We are sorry to perceive that he not only has adopted the 
classification of stone, bronze, and iron ages, but even follows Mr. 
Worsiia in dividing the stone age into what may be called the “ rough” 
stone period and the “polished” stone period. We are quite satisfied 
that M. d’'Archiae would reject in any other department of geology a 
hypothesis founded upon so few data, so unnecessary, and so premature. 
But not only are the data upon which a conclusion could be framed few, 
but even the few facts which are known are diametrically opposed to 
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any such division. When will scientific men give up making hypotheses 
which are not necessary for the development of a sul ject, and, not being 
necessary, must be injurious ? 


44, Although M. Demarquay’s book on glycerine belongs strictly to 
ie literature of the J/ateria Med ica, and is like ly to be there! lore con- 
lered as professional and outside the domain of what may be called 


public literature, we cannot help directing attention to it cons the 
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numerous medicinal applications of elycerine, which as a 


1) 
commerce is not ten years old, must have a special Interest for all who 
are engaged In visiting ol attend! no upon tue sick, Ol who feel an In- 
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terest in public hygiene. In his preface the author mentions an ex- 
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weight with some persons, M. Natalis Rondot, whose name is well 


known in connection with commerce, wrote from Russia a few years ago 
to him, “The Empress of Russia a had a great quantity of smu hot- 
tles of glycerine b ‘ought from a candle manutactory at Odessa, which 


7 ‘ } rn atone al] ) + bs , 6) \é ‘ ’ . tht, 
she has caused to be distributed in all the schools and amone many poor 
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families. I tound some of these smail bottles even in the miserable 
villages on the frontiers of the C AUCUSUS. The glycerine serves . the 
trv for the dressine of crac he skin. which during winter 
Wntry ior Tire aressing Oi aan zs i 1 the Salli, Whnicn GUYPINg Wintel 


are very wom MM. Demarquay was the first to use glycerine in the 


treatment of hospital eangrene with considerable suecess, and hence is 
an enthusiast for its use. Like all other reinedies, its value has flue- 
tuated, being now extravagantly praised, and then equally depreciated. 
Its real uses are now, however, becoming known, and they are of a 


kind which it is desirable the publie should bie M. Demarquay’s 


ace 


book contains a history of the utilisation of elyceri ne, the methods otf 


preparing it, the way of dete ermining its purity , its solv ent power, some 
of the more successtfil preparations which have been tried, and, lastly, 
its therapeutic history. 


45. The Chemical Society of Paris has had the happy idea of getting 
some of its members to give each year one or more lectures on the sub- 


jeets which they have themselves investigated, or to the development of 


7 


which they have paid special attention. Each of these lectures may 
therefore be looked upon as a condensed and more or less popular expo- 
sition of the present condition of the subject, by the person most com- 
petent to treat of it, = was therefore well worth publishing The 
lectures of 1860 were by MM. Pasteur, Cahours, Wiirtz, Be 


rthelot, 
Sainte-Claire Deville, Ban ‘al, and Dumas. Those of 1861, by MM. 
Jamin, Debray, Lissajous Cloez, Edm. Beequerel, and Pasteur. The 


lectures of 1862, which have recently been ae contain two 1ec- 
tures on the highly important subject of the “ Mechanical Theory 0! 
Heat,” by M. Verd let, and two on * Saecharine Bodies,” by M. Berthelot. 
M. Verdet’s lectures contain besides a brief es of the theory, an 
exposition of its principles and applications, which is sutliciently popu- 
lar to enable any educated person to understand the character of this 
remarkable theory. ‘The lectures of M. Berthelot form a complete 
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treatise upon the chemistry of the sugars, to which the author has him- 
self contributed so much. 


46. It is singular that, considering the many notices of Bernard 
Palissy which have appeared in France, nct ene of them should have 
heen specia lly devoted to the subject of his terves ¢maillées, or have 
given a cood catalogue of all his principal works. M. Tainturier has 
attempted to supply this want. Besides a s short biographical notice, his 
book contains a careful sketch of his labours as a potter, and a catalogue 
of 221 ceramic specimens attributed to him, a) now contained in the 
pri neipal collections in France and England. He has also given a cata- 
logue of eight pieces of stained glass attributed t to Palissy by MM. Lenoir 
and Dusommerard, two of which are engraved in the magnificent work 
of the latter, Album des Arts du MVoyen-Age. M. ‘Tainturicr very pro- 
perly expresses a doubt about the Sane of these works. "There 
is in reality no authority for considering Palissy a maker of stained 
windows; and they ought to have been left out altogether. We should 
have been glad to have a more complete notice of the imitators of 
~— ssy; for now that the works of the latter are in repute, and will 

cain in value as they become rarer, it will be necessary to know who 
have been most successful in imitating them, and to study their pecu- 
hari ities. He mentions the late Ch. Avisseau of Tours, whose remark- 

ble plate containing fish at the International Exhibition of 1862 was a 
ti trinmp h of technical and artistic skill. He has marked with an asterisk 
such of the pieces in the catalogue as he considered the work of the 
imitators of Palissy. We think he might have added the same mark to 
some other pieces. His catalogue is on the whole very carefully pre- 
pared. There are but three illustrations, one a photograph from a 
rectangular plate in the possession of Sir Anthony Rothschild of Lon- 
don, and supposed to be a portrait of Bernard Palissy himself. It 
strikes us that photographs of each pe omg article would be valuable 
additions to a catalogue of works of this class. The want of illustra- 
tions is, however, about to be supplied by M. Carle Delange, author of 
the magnificent work on the Faiénees de Henri L1. In conjunction 
with M. Bornemann he is about to bring out a Monographie de VQHuvre 
de Bernard de Palissy et de sow Ecole, designed and coloured after the 
original, and with an historical and critical text by M. Sanzaz of the 
Louvre, and M. Henri Delange. 


M. Albert Jacquemart has published, in the Gazette des Beaux 
di and since separately, a notice of the M: siolica ware in the Campana 
collection, now in the Musée Napolvon I1T., which contains much inter- 
esting matter on the history of the art. Among other things he has 
drawn attention to an enamelled and painted brick, marked with the 
date 25 October 1300, but which M. a states was evidently 
retouched and badly copied, and was originally 1890. This shows in- 
contestably that painting on marzacotto was practised before the time of 
Luca della Robbia, notwithstanding that Vasari tells us that he saw 
the first attempt at painting on marzacotto in the workshop of Luca 
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della Robbia himself. Another point of interest in the history of 
ceramic art is the fact which he tells in support of his opinion, that the 
employment of colours with metallic lustres was an imported art in 
Italy. M. Signol has transmitted to him the formal evidence of Pro- 
fessor Tarente, of the Academy of Calatagirone, who pointed out to him 
in that locality the ruins of an ancient potter’s oven, from which were 
obtained not only brilliant specimens with a blue ground sprinkled 
with golden foliage, but also plates and vases with a white ground and 
ornamented with auro-cuprous designs. This important fact shows that 
in Sicily and parts of Southern Italy cither pottery was made by 
Moorish colonists, or the Italians themselves attempted directly to imi- 
tate the Arab work. We are of opinion that the date of the origin of 
the manufacture of enamelled ware in Italy must be carried back much 
farther than it has hitherto been. 


48. Professor Zeuner of Zurich has published the results of his 
investigations upon a subject of very considerable practical and theo- 
retical importance, which no one has hitherto experimentally treated, 
namely, the connection between the arrangements for using the ex- 
hausted steam for producing a draught in the flues of locomotives, and 
he volume of air sucked through. He made two serics of experiments, 
one to determine the connection between the position, dimensions, and 
pressure of steam in the blowing or exhaust tube, the height and diame- 
ter of the flue-pipe, and the rarefaction or vacuum produced in a closed 
chamber; and the second to determine the volume of air which would 
enter such a vacuum through tubes of certain dimensions. We shall 
merely mention a few of the results at which he has arrived, and first 
those made with the closed chamber. He concludes that the position 
of the orifice of the steam exhaust-tube with respect to the plane of the 
flue opening does not much influence the draught, except that it should 
not, of course, enter the flue, nor be too low down ; that the cubic ca- 
pacity of the smoke-box has not any important action on the suction— 
the result being however incidental, as he made no direct experiments 
on the subject ; that the length of the flue-pipe, between very wide 
limits, is without influence on the rarefaction in the enclosed chamber, 
or, what comes to the same thing, upon the amount of air sucked 
through. Ifd be the diameter of the exhaust pipe, and J’ its section, d 
the diameter of the flue, and /’; its section, and im the ratio of the two 


sections, we have 
F, d) y 
= — si = 
I d 


The rarefaction in the smoke-box, that is, the excess of external pres- 
sure over the internal, increases regularly with the value of m. With 
a constant value for m, that is, for the same orifice for the exit of the 
steam and for the same flue-pipe, the excess of external pressure is 
nearly proportioned to the high pressure of the steam in the exhaust- 
tube as the result of graphic representation. It may consequently be 
assumed that within certain limits, for example to one atmosphere of 
high pressure, the rarefaction in the chamber increases directly as the 
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high pressure under which the steam escapes, This is, however, ap- 
roximative, aS In any case we have to do with curves ‘wim convex 
sides are towards the abscissa axis. A more complete study of the 
or: phic representation shows that there is an economic value for m: 
th at 1s, for a steam orifice of a lV en section there is a given section of 
the flue-pipe with which the r: trefaction or vacuum 1n the chamber is 
greater than for any other section. On theoretical grounds he assumes 
that this maximum would be m=2. 

The following are the chief comets with an open chamber : If the 
diameter of the tube or tubes adinitting air be d,, and the section /’,, 
the diameter and section of the steam-pipe being as before, and the 
ratio of the exhaust or steam and air pipes, we have 


7-Gi) 


The values of m and n being constant, that is, with determinate widths 
of the air and steam orifices and of the flue-pipe, the excess of pressure 
of the external atmosphere over that in the chamber Increases with the 
pressure of the steam. Under otherwise similar conditions, the vacuum 
is nearly proportion: ite to the rate of velocity, which corresponds with 
the rapidity of the escape of steam. ‘This is perfectly in accordance 
with a previous assumption of Redtenbacher (Gesetzen der Locomotiv- 
baues, § 59). Another important result arrived at is, that the difference 
between the external atmosphere and that of the internal chamber de- 
pends only on the ratios 


m= () and n= (S2 - 
d wr 


but not upon the absolute values of the sections of the steam, air, and 
flue pipes. He also finds that each given value of » corresponds to an 
economical value of m, that is, when the vacuum is greatest, and conse- 
quently also the volume of air sucked in a maximum. And lastly, that 
with the same orifice of steam-pipe, and the same flue-pipe, the quantity 
of air sucked in is directly as the square-root of the high pressure of 
the steam. 

These experimental results are confirmed by his theoretical investi- 
cation of the subject. In this part he gives formule for determining 
the voluine of air which is carried through the fire by the suction, and 
for determining the modi fying effects s produced by narrowing the blow- 
ing-tube orifice that is, by diminishing /’, by widening or narrowing the 
flue or I, by closing or — ering one or several rows of fire-tubes,— 
th: at 1S, dink ishing Ks —by varying the amount of hindrance or im- 
pediment which the eases cnc ounter in their w ay through the grate to 
the smoke-box, by opening or closing the ash- pit door, or increasing or 
diminishing the hed of fuel on the fire-bars. 

The application of the author’s inv estigations is by no means con- 
fined to the blowing apparatus of locomotives. The general equi ations 
which he has given for the sucking action of jets of me am give us 
the theory of several other m: ichines,—among others of the apparatus 
for ventilating by steam,—and they likewise e xplain, the author tells us, 
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ome of the more interesting hydraulic observations of Magnus and \ on 
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2te Aufl, Freiberg, 1865, are the first volumes of a series of works on 
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the locomotive which Professor Zeuner proposes to publish from time 
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Austrian scheme of Federal Reform, as it was carried at Frank- 


THE 
fort, left an opening for the Prussian Government to manceuvre in two 
ways,—by insisting on perfect equality with Austria, 


a Vr 6 yle > rn 
Denmark and who had claimed the right of v wesiding, aud by pro- 


Germany. 
ee posing a more popular mode of direct election, wherel by 


the people should be represented in electoral districts, instead of the 
parli: ‘ments of the several States. Conferences were held at Nurem- 
berg by the representatives of the Frankfort princes to con isider the 
Prussian reply; and an Austrian circular declared that the direct elec- 
tion of deputie 3 would subvert the federal character of the Germanic 
system. But the hostile attitude assumed by the government of Prussia 
ag pet the Frankfort project of reform was viewed with great favour 
in that country; and the Bismarck ministry took advantage of the 
ame’ of its popularity to dissolve the pi arliament. The new Cham- 
bers met early in Nov ember, and showed a small increase of ministerial 
supporters, but a still ov erwhelming majority on the side of the Cppo- 
sition. ‘Time was not given to obtain favour and confidence by pro- 
secuting the intended federal execution in Holstein, which had been 
decreed by the Diet, in consequence of the Patent of March. 
On the 13th of November, the policy of the Eider-Danes defini- 
tively triumphed at Copenhagen. ‘The new constitution was carried 
in the Rigsraad by a majority of forty-nine to sixteen. The object of 
the measure was, by entirely separating Holstein from Schleswig, to 
incorporate Schleswig with Denmark; and it was hoped that, on the 
whole, it would add solidity to the monarchy and conciliate the Ger- 
man Diet, at the sacrifice only of the ancient union of the Duchies. 
Among the Schleswig votes a majority was given in its favour; and 
the strongest opposition was made by Alereen- Ussing, the advocate 
of the absolut e unity of all the provinces. The law only required the 
royal sanction; ; but the king died within two days. His successor 
was placed in ‘ painful dilemma: his claim to the succession, even in 
Denmai ‘k, was not hereditary, but artificial; and the royal family of 
Sweden, to whom the Danish nationality looked for support in ‘the 
threatening crisis, was his riv: v ather than his ally. If he assented 
to the new - law, it was probable that he would not be recognised 1 
the Duchies; if he refused, it Was a that his elevation would be 
opposed in Denmark by the party which was in office and ruled the 
Chambers, by the demoerae icy, and by the Scandinavian nationalists, 
who were veady to throw themselves into the arms of Sweden. The 
ministry dexter ‘ously used all the difficulties of his position in order to 
coerce him: the Vy declared that they would resign ifthe royal sanction 
Was refused, as they had before declared that they would retire if their 
heasure should be rejected i in the Rigsraad. The excitement was so 
steat at Copenhagen that their retirement would have changed the 
dynasty, On the second day of the new reigna vast crowd surrounded 
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the palac ‘e, when the municipality presented an address to the king, 
praying him not to refuse his assent. The king replied that time for 
consideration was reqmired, His answer made so bad an lmpression 
that the agitation increased to tumult; and on the following day he 
yielded. / , 

It was already known that his succession would be disputed in the 

Duchies. The Prince of Augustenburg, representing the younger but 
male branch of the house, h: ud already issued a proclamation, as here- 
ditary Duke of Schleswig-Holstein ; and ——— ny Was In a flame. The 
Diet had never acceded to the treaty of 1852, but had for fifteen vears 
been de fon ling the rights of the Duchies, which Denmark continu: lly 
injured. It was doubtful from the first whether it would recognise the 
new dynasty; and the first act of the king told strongly against him. 
A great opportunity for united action was offered to the Germans in 
vindic: iting the rights of Schleswig-Holstein, and avenging an unques- 
tionable wrong. Several States hed never ; acknowledged the cl: alms of 
Christian IX. In others the pressure of public opinion speedily over- 
whelmed the resistance of the governments, and all parties concurred 
to swell the triumph of the dlemocracy. Austria and Prussia alone 
vere strong enough to withstand this powerful movement. Both 
governments declared in the Chambers that they deemed themselves 
bound by the stipulations of 1852, whilst they held Denmark bound 
by the engagements entered into in the previous negotiations. These, 
it was admitted, had not been fulfilled; but neither Count Rechberg 
nor Count bismarck considered that there was yet just cause for war, 
and neither would recognise the claims of the Prince of Augustenburg. 
The sense of the Austrian Parliament was decidedly expressed against 
the policy of the Government; and the municipality addressed the em- 
peror on behalf of energetic measures, Francis Joseph replied ina 
tone which proved that he would not be coerced; and the Govern- 
ment, which had just been strengthened by the entrance of the Tran- 
sylvanians into the Reichsrath, was able to surmount a ministerial 
crisis, and maintain its policy. At Berlin the Chamber passed a reso- 
lution in favour of supporting the claims of the Prince of Augusten- 
burg, and the Goverment obtained only sixty-three votes. The strict 
alliance of the two great powers on this question prevailed in the Dict 
agaist those who wished that Schleswig should be invaded, and war 
declared, for its separation from Denmark. The simple execution 12 
Holstein was decided on; and the Kine of Denmark announced that 
it would not be resisted, and withdrew the Patent of March. 

This resolution of the Diet—which appeared to be dictated by the 
interests of Austria, who cannot desire the establishment of an inde- 
pendent State im the Duchies, which would give Prussia the command 
ot the sea—destroved the prospect of a reconciliation between the 
Prussian Parliament and the king. ‘To the smaller States it is the 
beginning of a new and serious danger. The democratic movement, 
to the impulse of which they had yielded, findi: ng itself baulked in the 
effort to liberate Schleswig, has become only more formidable, and, 
being diverted from a legitimate object, threatens to turn against the 
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feeble Principalities of Central Germany. Whatever the issue may be 
‘n the Duchies, and if the powers, by adhering to the Treaty of Lon- 
don, succeed in preventing a general war, it is certain at least that a 
oreat change is being prepared in the position of the smaller States, 
the attitude of the political parties, and the conditions of Federal 
Reform. 


Long before the meeting of the Chambers pacific counsels had 
prevailed in France, and the attitude of England and Austria had 
succeeded in averting for the present the peril of a 
The proposed yyopean war. The unpopular expedition in Mexico 
“9 Con- jad overtaxed the financial resources of the year ; and 
oe the weakness and failure of the Imperial policy made 
the Government dread the prospect of debates in which the orators of 
the Opposition would be supplied with the materials for telling attacks. 
The death of M. Billault deprived it of its most eloquent defender, 
and of the only Imperialist who had contended in the front rank of 
the old parliamentary battles, and had borne himself with credit in 
skirmishes with Guizot. M. Rouher, the negotiator of the Com- 
mercial Treaty, and the brilliant advocate M. Chaix-d’ Est Ange, were 
charged with the championship of the Emperor’s measures against the 
expected assaults of the newly-organised Opposition. The verifica- 
tion of the Returns was a matter which was to occupy the Legisla- 
tive Assembly many weeks; so that the anticipated discussion of the 
institutions and policy of the Empire could not begin until after 
Christmas. The Emperor opened the Chambers on the Oth of 
November, with a speech which promised to divert the minds of 
men from constitutional grievances, by directing them to the affairs 
of all the rest of Europe. 

The proposal of a European Congress for the revision of treaties, 
and the peaceful solution of all the problems which continue to en- 
danger the general tranquillity, furnished a convenient retreat from 
the difficulties of the Polish question, as well as a starting-point for a 
more enterprising policy. The terms in which the scheme was an- 
nounced to the Chambers were at first interpreted as a menace ; but 
the tenour of the letters which the Emperor addressed to the Euro- 
pean sovereigns converted the French people to the idea, and the 
nation identified itself on this occasion more completely than it had 
ever done before with the measures of the Government. Before 
answers had been returned by the Courts of Europe, the proposed 
Congress had obtained great applause in France, and had accom- 
plished one important practical part of its intended purpose. Those 
governments whose interests were not likely to afford topics of dis- 
cussion generally entered into the Emperor’s proposal. It was 
adopted most ardently by the Pope, as an opportunity for asserting 
Is claim upon his lost dominions, and also of promoting throughout 
Europe the interests of the Catholic religion ; and, inasmuch as his 
reply implied the recognition of France as the protector of the 
Church, it was probably the most acceptable of all the answers which 
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reached Paris. But, setting aside the warm adhesion of the Holy 
See, and the consent of unimportant States, the reception of the 
proposal was not gratifying. Russia used it merely as a text for 


dilating on her richts and merits ; ; Austria met it with much resery e; 
and England, after obt: ining some explanations, contemptuously re- 
jected it. A second proposal for a more restricted conference, in which 
England should not be represented, received no encouragement from 
the great powers, but served to confirm the impression of the modera- 
tion “ond the sincerity of Napoleon III. The Senate unanimously 
supported the Emperor's scheme; and the feeling of the French people 
: as so decidedly on his side that he recovered the eround he had lost 
by his failure to support the Poles, and strengthened the position ot 
his government in the Chamber. The growing complications of the 
Danish question and the national mov annem in Germany will soon 
show how far the policy adopted by the Government of the Queen 
has weakened the alliance between France and England. 





